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the seven arts Book society 


an invitation to those who want the finest in the arts 


The Seven Arts Book Society offers to its subscribers the opportunity to enrich their homes with the 

finest books on the arts. These handsome editions will not only find a permanent place in your library, 
but will provide for you and your family a life long source of information and visual 

enjoyment. And, as a member you can obtain these selections at substantial savings. 


FREE ... for enrolling now as a member 


EITHER OF THESE SPLENDID WORKS 
POETS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE edited by Auden and Pearson. 


5 volumes, over 3200 pages. Spanning 6 centuries and covering the range of 
British and American Poetry. PUBLISHED AT 12.50 


WOODLAND PORTRAITS by Jeannette Klute. 50 breath-taking photo- 
graphs reproduced in full color in 12%” x 17” format. The enchantment of 
the deep woods re-created by an unusually sensitive and talented camera 
artist. Chosen as one of the “Books of the Year.’’ Handsomely boxed with 
2 extra prints for framing. PUBLISHED AT 20.00 





















































1—PAUL KLEE. By Will Grohmann. 8%” x 1156’. 440 pp., 481 reproductions, 
40 in full color. Planned with Klee’s collaboration. First fully comprehensive 
study of his work and life. List 15.00, Members’ price 10.95 


2—JACQUES CALLOT. By Edwin DeT. Bechtel. 237 plates, including 

3 double-page plates with extensive critical notes and bibliography. ‘One 
of the 100 outstanding books of the Year.’"—New York Times. 
List 10.00, Members’ price 7.50 


3—SIGNS AND SYMBOLS IN CHRISTIAN ART. By George Ferguson. 
11%” x 82". Beautifully illustrated from paintings by outstanding 
Renaissance artists, with 350 plates, including 16 tipped on in 

full color and 250 marginal drawings. List 10.00, Members’ price 7.75 


4—JAPANESE MASTERS OF THE COLOUR PRINT. By J. Hillier. 
834" x 12”; 93 plates, 20 in full color. Fascinating history of a unique 
art, showing its development from the 17th to the 19th century. 

List 8.50, Members’ price 6.95 


5—THE ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Bernard 
Berenson. 488 pp., 400 illustrations, 16 in full color. The most prominent 
art critic since Ruskin explores the panorama of 

Renaissance ort. List 7.50, Members’ price 6.00 


6—SPACE, TIME AND ARCHITECTURE. By Sigfried Giedion. 780 pp., 
more than 450 illustrations; 7'/4"' x 10’; new edition, revised and greatly 
expanded. A rich and graphic history from the Renaissance 

to the present. List 12.50, Members’ price 9.50 


7—SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O’CASEY. Nine complete plays, chosen 
by the author as representative including JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK 

and PLOUGH AND THE STARS. With a Foreword by O’Casey and 
Introduction by John Gassner. Members’ price 5.00 


8— THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Alexander Liberman, with Introduction by Aline Louchheim. 225 pp., 

195 full-color plates, 10°’ x 13”. Todays great camera artists contributed 
their finest plates and personal notes on technique. 

List 10.00, Members’ price 6.95 


9—MASTERS oF MODERN ART. Edited by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 11%" x 101%". 
40 pp., 356 plates including 77 tipped on in full-color. This 

magnificent wean bringing a gallery of the major movements of the past 
75 years into your home, was published by the Museum of 

Modern Art. List 15.00, Members’ price 12.50 


10—BRUEGHEL. Edited and with an Introduction by Gustav Glick. 82 plates in 
full-color, 4 in monochrome, 11'/2" x 14”. 48 pp. of text including critical 
notes and bibliography. List 15.00, Members’ price 10.95 


11—A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. By Crane Brinton, John B. Christopher, 
and Robert Lee Wolff. 2 volumes, 1400 pp., hundreds of illustrations including 
50 superb maps, 8” x 10’. All phases of human activity from 

prehistoric times to the present. List 16.00, Members’ price 9.95 


MAIL YOUR ENROLLMENT FORM TODAY 


THE SFVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY ° . ° . : ° . . . 

* c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. : 2 3 ‘ ad 6 7 8 9 bh be 
Please enroll me as a member. Send my FREE SELECTION (S) Please circle 

copy of the title checked below, and my first 

selection (s) as circled. 
(0 POETS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ee : 
(0 WOODLAND PORTRAITS (please print) 


For my first selection (and all books I buy 
through the Society) I pay only the special mem- 
bership price, plus 24¢ postage and handling. I am 
also to receive free the monthly bulletin, The Seven 
Arts News. I agree to buy four books a year; and 


Address 





1 may resign my membership at any time after City Zone. State 
B-TA-45 


buying my fourth book 
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Plug into any 110-volt outlet. Fully automatic. 
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HE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB is proud to announce it has placed in 

American homes close to 3,000,000 copies of the six separate volumes of Winston | 
Churchill’s epic work THE SECOND WORLD War %® Each volume was a Club 
Selection when first published, and within the past year the complete set has also been 
given—as earned Book-Dividends (SEE BELOW)—to two hundred thousand families %® 
“So long as the English language is understood,” said THE NEW YORK TIMES, “this will prob- 
ably be read." Is there any set of books more necessary and desirable in the library of 
a modern cultivated citizen? %® If you do not already possess a set, you can still obtain 
one from the Club— WITHOUT CHARGE—if you become a member now and agree to buy 
six books of your choice, from at least ONE HUNDRED that will be available to you as a 
member, within the next year 4 The full Churchill set will be sent with the first book 


you buy from the Club %® Immediate action is advisable, since the large edition made 


for this special purpose is now fast running out. 





[ RETAIL PRICE OF THE BOOKS IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY $36] 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE BOOKS 














| CONDITIONS OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER | 


A WIDE CHOICE. The new books you 
want to read are — more often than 
not — Book - of - the - Month Club 
choices. A few current examples are 
listed at the right. You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each Selec- 
tion and if you think it is a book 
you would not enjoy, you send back 
a form (always provided) specify- 
ing some other book you may want. 
Or you may say: “Send me nothing.” 


BOOK-DIVIDEND PLAN .. . WHAT IT IS: 
After buying six books you will re- 
ceive a Book-Dividend with every 
second book you buy—a beautiful or 


9 





useful library volume. This member 
profit-sharing is similar to what hap- 
pens in any consumer co-operative. 
A fixed percentage of what each 
member pays is invested in enormous 
editions of other books, the Book- 
Dividends sent free to members. The 
six Churchill volumes may be con- 
sidered “advanced” Book-Dividends 
earned for the six books you engage 
to buy. 


YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
any time after buying six books. 
Membership in the Club is for no 
fixed period, continuing until notice 
of cancellation is received from the 
member. 


[| THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
by C. S. Forester 
Price (to members only) $3.75 
C) NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
by Mac Hyman $2.95 
[) ONIONS IN THE STEW 
i by Betty MacDonald 
and NECTAR IN A SIEVE 
by Kamala Markandaya 
i Combined price 
(to members only) $3.95 
~) GERTRUDE LAWRENCE AS 
MRS. A 


by Richard Stoddard Aldrich 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
[] GRANDFATHER STORIES 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams $3.50 


[] SOMETHING OF VALUE 
by Robert Ruark 
Price (to members only) $3.95 


THE DAY LINCOLN WAS 
SHOT by Jim Bishop $3.75 
SWEET THURSDAY 

by John Steinbeck $3.50 
A STILLNESS AT APPO- 
MATTOX by Bruce Catton 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
SINCERELY, WILLIS WAYDE 
by John P. Marquand $3.95 
A FABLE 

by William Faulkner 

Price (to members only) $3.95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 


A77\2 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* I 
am to receive THE Srconp Worto War by Winston Churchill, in six 
volumes, immediately, with the purchase of my first selection indi- 
cated above. I agree to purchase at least five additional monthly 
Selections—or Alternates—during the first year I am a member 
After my sixth purchase, with every second book I buy—from among 
the Club Selections and Alternates—I am to receive the current 
Book-Dividend* then being distributed. I have the right to cancel 
my membership any time after buying six selections from the Club. 
After my first year as a member, I need buy only four such books in 


any twelve-month period to maintain membership. The price to be 
charged for each book will never be more than the publisher's price, 
and frequently less. (A small charge is added to cover postage and 


mailing expenses.) 


Mr 

Mrs eeteages: 
Miss 
Address 


City 


. < - (if anv 
Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, bat the Club shi 


Postal Zone No 
{ ar 


State = 
anadian members 





ps to ¢ 
without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd. 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 
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Rie Maurice Evans, the noted actor, is becoming equally noted as a 
DEAR SIR: Bes producer—with The Teahouse of the August Moon and this sea- 
Eases ’ . - P 
: 5 son’s No Time for Sergeants currently on Broadway, and with his 
This is . Wi <z32 : : hr tew te 
: ae Fe a ane go — PoE Hallmark Hall of Fame” series on television. He expresses his 
Oo Z } ‘ ~ . x . = 
8 a. oon p oor — i niet views on both mediums in “No Time for Playwrights” on page 30. 
or y an ubBose eyward, tor e eS , 
New York Theatre Guild. zee: Montage by Alfredo Valente. 
a 
I read very happily your [October] ee 
article, “Porgy: the Play That Set a Ess The Play 
Pattern,” and it, indeed, brought back ose 33 Fruit of a Bad Seed by Reginald Denham 
fond memories. There were many won- $23, 35 Bad Seed by Maxwell Anderson 
derful things that happened during the ees 
birth of the first Porgy show. . . . Even 2735 
now the first Porgy is still alive through isi | Features 
the medium of Porgy and Bess. Some- sse* 14. Happy Anniversary, Dear Helen! 
Gees when I am doing a show, the pub- ett 30 No Time for Playwrights by Byron Bentley 
licity angle states, “Frank H. Wilson, the PEs 60 How to Be a Playwright by Maurice Zolotou 
original Porgy. . . .” As not too many ah 
people remember the first Porgy, this igs? . ‘ 
[Porgy and, Bess| ties me up to a living at Special Section 
thing... . er | 67 ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan 
I am working on a one-act musical geee 
drama called Actor Man in collaboration marti) 
: : ; Boge w 
with Lurlean Smaulding, which touches E2328 On Broad “7 
on the Negro in show business for the ees 16 <A Day by the Sea 
last seventy years. . . . Thanks for the 2-338 17 D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
plug, pictures, etc. Best happiness and S205 18 A View from the Bridge 
good luck. eet! 20 Maurice Chevalier 
FRANK H. WILSON eit 20 Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure .. . 
East Elmhurst, New York aeD 21 The Young and Beautiful 
“2608 22 Tiger at the Gates 
We enjoy THeatre Arts in a special rh 23 Island of Goats 
way, as we have a sight-reading group Beate 24 The Diary of Anne Frank 
which uses each month’s play. Each Pet 25 The Wooden Dish 
member has a subscription. . . . a8 26 Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
$5783 27 A Roomful of Roses 
ELEANOR B. SHAY iat 28 No Time for Sergeants 
Theatre Guild £8.58 
Webster Groves, Missouri apes 
es 
isiis Off Broadway 
I have been all too tardy about ac- athe. 85 The Carefree Tree 
knowledging your kind and _ generous Baas 
mention of our student drama project, =36>~ tw 
Spring Is Forever, and our other pro- $35=3 Opera House 
ductions in “Theatre, U.S.A.” It is grati- EaSu2 83 Season in San Francisco 
fying to have our work here receive such 35523 
favorable mention, and you may be sure sabe ? 
BB Aste chp tA 2625»] Departments 
that the young people were especially S.se3 
2 atce 
happy over the recognition accorded aes 3 Letters 
them. The school authorities were equally oh 4 Calendar 
pleased. . . . oegee 8 Limelights and Footlights by Hedy Clark 
° 
There is some talk of doing a Lud- at 10 Books 
wig Thoma comedy for the first time, g cE 12 Offstage 
if we can clear the rights, and the hase. 63 Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 
youngsters are also attracted to the pos- E a 


sibilities of some Martinez-Sierra and 
Quintero things that have so far gone 
untranslated and unproduced here. 
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imperial the 45 st. w. of b’way. 


2 BIG BROADWAY 
MUSICALS 


“TREMENDOUS MUSICAL - 


LAIN, JRL.-AMER 
G . 
WEN VERDON.. 


.05, 3.45; % 
$3.45, at: Bate. $2.30, We 
close selt-addresead® at, 2 


savelope with check’ on umped 


order. 
4 
6 ST. THEA, 226 W. 46 Se 
“A HUMDINGER!” 40-1. 
JOHN “ EDDIE 
RAITT * FOY IR. 
HELEN GALLAGHER * 


Sat. 3 

ist Baie, $3.45: 

1.75. (Tax Incl.) 
ped 


stam 
ith mail order. 
246 West 44th St. 


NATIONAL COMPANY - ON TOUR 


Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


‘ul of Rain—Lyceum, W. 45th. A drama by 
Michael V. Gazzo about a girl’s struggle to 
release her husband from addiction to drugs. 
Stars Shelley Winters and Ben Gazzara. 

A Roomful of Roses—Playhouse, W. 48th. Edith 
Sommer’s play about a twice-married woman 
who tries to make her teen-age daughter feel 
wanted. Starring Patricia Neal and directed by 
Guthrie McClintic. 

A View from the Bridge—Coronet, W. 49th. Two 
short plays by Arthur Miller, one dealing with 
life in a ‘Manhattan auto parts warehouse, the 
other with the tragic effect on a Brooklyn long- 
shoreman of his niece’s romance with a young 
Italian immigrant. Van Heflin and J. Carroll 
Naish are principals in each. 

Bus Stop~ Music , W. 45th. William Inge’s 
com about a group of travelers marooned 
in a Kansas roadside diner because of a bliz- 
zard. Kim Stanley portrays a night club ‘“‘chan- 
teuse,”” and Dick York a cowboy. Harold 
Clurman directed. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—Morosco, W. 45th. 
Winner of last season’s Pulitzer Prize and New 
York Drama Critics Circle Award. Tennessee 
Williams’ drama concerns a dying Mississippi 
plantation owner (Burl Ives) for whose estate 
the families of two of his a i offspring are 
contending. With Barbara Bel Geddes. Elia 
Kazan directed. 

Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches. 

Damn Yankees—46th Street Theatre. Gwen Ver- 
don, Stephen Douglass and Ray Walston in a 
musical about a baseball fan who sells his soul 
to the devil in return for being transformed 
into a star player who can help his team win 
the pennant. Book by George Abbott and Doug- 
lass Wallop, music and lyrics by Richard Adler 
and Jerry Ross. 


Deadfall—Holiday, Broadway and 47th. In Leon- 
ard Lee’s mystery-melodrama, a murderer is 
trapped by his victim’s wife. With Joanne Dru 
4 John Ireland. 

Fanny—Maijestic, W. 44th. Ezio Pinza and Walter 
Slezak have the leading roles in this musical 
adaptation of Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy dealing 
with life on the Marseilles waterfront. S. N. 
Behrman and Joshua Logan wrote the book, 
and Harold Rome composed the music and 
lyrics. 

Inherit the Wind—National, W. 4ist. A court- 
room drama, based on the famous Sco 
‘monkey trial’’ of 1925, about a young teacher 
on trial for breaking a state law against ex- 

nding the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
elvyn Douglas and Ed Begley portray the 
opposing lawyers. 

Janus—Plymouth, W. 45th. Carol Green’s com- 
edy set in Washington Square, about a woman 
who is leading a double life. Starring Margaret 
Sullavan, with Claude Dauphin and Robert 
Preston. 


Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure—Bijou, W. 
45th. A revue of sketches by the English come- 
dienne and character actress, plus dance num- 
a, by Beryl Kaye, Paddy Stone and Irving 

vies. 


No Time for Sergeants—Alvin, W. 52nd. Ira Le- 
vin’s adaptation of the Mac Hyman novel about 
a Georgia boy in the Air Force. Andy Griffith, 
Myron McCormick, Royal Beal and Roddy Mc- 
Dowall are among the principals. 


Pipe Dream—Shubert, W. 44th. Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein collaborated on this 
musical version of John Steinbeck’s Sweet 
Thursday. Stars Helen Traubel and William 
Johnson. Harold Clurman directed. 


Plain and Fancy—Mark Hellinger, 1655 Broad- 
way. Musical comedy by foun Stein and Will 
Glickman set in a Pennsylvania Amish commu- 
nity. With Richard Derr, Shirl Conway and 
Barbara Cook. Music by Albert Hague, lyrics 
by Arnold Horwitt. 


Silk Stockings—Imperial, W. 45th. A musical 
adaptation of Ninotchka which presents Hilde- 
garde Neff as a Communist emissary in Paris, 
and Don Ameche as an American who wins her 
away from the party line. Book by George S. 
Kaufman, Leueen MacGrath and Abe Burrows, 
music and lyrics by Cole Porter. 


The Chalk Garden—Barrymore, W. 47th. Enid 
Bagnold’s comedy, set in Sussex, England, in- 
volves a young girl who, confused by her grand- 
mother’s upbringing, is helped by a murderess. 
Siobhan McKenna and Gladys Cooper head the 
cast. Décor by Cecil Beaton. 


The Desk Set—Broadhurst, W. 44th. William 
Marchant’s comedy about the head of a de- 
partment at a television station. Shirley Booth 
stars. 

The Diary of Anne Frank—Cort, W. 48th. A 
dramatization of the widely read journal of the 
teen-age Jewish girl who hid with her family 
in an Amsterdam garret during the height of 
Nazi domination during World War II. Garson 
Kanin directed a cast headed by Joseph Schild- 
kraut, Gusti Huber and Susan Strasberg. 

The Heavenly Twins—Booth, W. 45th. Louis 
Kronenberger’s adaptation of the Albert Husson 
comedy The Pavements of Heaven, starrin 
Faye Emerson and Jean Pierre Aumont. Di- 
rected by Cyril Ritchard. 

The Lark—Longacre, W. 48th. Jean Anouilh’s 
drama about ion of Arc, adapted by Lillian 
Hellman. Stars Julie Harris (as the Maid) and 
Boris Karloff. 

The Pajama Game—St. jem, W. 44th. A light- 
hearted musical comedy treatment of Richard 
Bissell’s novel 7% Cents, about labor difficulties 
in a pajama factory. With John Raitt, Eddie 
Foy, Pat Marshall and Helen Galagher. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick’s comedy based on the 
Vern Sneider novel, about an Army captain and 
the natives of Okinawa. With Eli Wallach. 

The Vamp—Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway. A 
musical-comedy spoof of the silent screen. Stars 
Carol Channing. Book by John Latouche and 
Sam Locke, lyrics by Mr. touche, music by 
James Mundy, choreography by Michael Kidd. 

The Young and Beautiful — Anta, W. 52nd. 
Sally Benson’s dramatic version of some F. 
Scott Fitzgerald stories about an excessively 
romantic girl in 1915 Chicago. Lois Smith 
plays the girl. 

Tiger at the Gates—Fultop, W. 46th. Michael 

edgrave is starred as Hector in Christopher 
Fry’s translation of Giraudoux’s antiwar play, 
which takes place just prior to the outbreak of 
the Trojan War. Harold Clurman is the direc- 
tor, and the cast also includes Walter Fitz- 
gerald, Leueen MacGrath, Barbara Jefford and 
Diane Cilento. 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?—Belasco, W. 
44th. George Axelrod’s satiric comedy dealing 
with the adventures of a writer for a movie fan 
magazine who becomes a big wheel in Holly- 
wood, with the assistance of a satanic literary 
agent. Among the principals are Orson Bean, 
Walter Matthau, Martin Gabel and Jayne 
Mansfield. 

Witness for the Prosecution—Henry Miller, W. 
43rd. Agatha Christie’s mystery play about the 
trial of a young man accused of murdering a 
wealthy spinster. With Francis L. Sullivan, Pa- 
tricia Jessel and Una O’Connor. Winner of last 
season's New York Drama Critics Circle Award 
for foreign plays. 


Openings 


Fallen Angels—December 29. A revival of Noel 
Coward's play about two friends who discover 
a mutual former love. With Margaret Phillips 
and Nancy Walker. 

The Matchmaker—Royale, W. 45th, December 5. 
Thornton Wilder’s comedy, set in Yonkers and 
New York City during the 1880's, deals with a 
widowed rich merchant and a matchmaker 
(Ruth Gordon), who promises to find him a 
new wife but actually has her own eye on him. 
Formerly titled The Merchant of Yonkers, now 
somes by Tyrone Guthrie. With Eileen 

erhie. 


Pre-Broadway Tours 
Dancing in the Chequered Shade—Wilbur, Bos- 


ton, opens December 26 for two weeks. John 
van Druten’s comedy about young love in 
Greenwich Village, with Mariorie Steele. 

Fallen Angels—Shubert, New Haven, opens De- 
cember A revival of Noel Coward’s play 
about two friends who discover a mutual for- 
mer love. With Margaret Phillips and Nancy 
Walker. 

Pleasure Dome—Washington, D. C., December 
1-10. A musical revue with Kaye Ballard, 
May Williams and Josephine Premice. Sketches 
by Arnie Rosen and Coleman Jacoby. David 
Tihmar directed. 


Shows on Tour 


Anastasia—Chicago. Guy Bolton’s adaptation of 
Marcelle Maurette’s drama about some Rus- 
sian expatriates living in post-World War I 
Berlin, and their attempt to establish a dere- 
lict’s claim to being daughter of the late czar. 
With Eugenie Leontovich, Dolly Haas and John 
Emery. 
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Anniversary Waltz — Harris, Chicago. Domestic 
comedy by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields 
about a revelation that upsets family relations 
on a fifteenth wedding anniversary. 

Boy Friend—Shubert, New Haven, Dec. 1-3; Shu- 
bert, Boston, Dec. 5-17; Shubert, Washington, 
Dec. 19-31. British musical comedy spoofing 
the ’20’s. 

Bus Stop—-Chicago. William Inge’s play dealing 
with a divergent group of travelers who find 
themselves marooned in a Kansas roadside 
diner during a blizzard. 

Can-Can—American, St. Louis, Dec. 1-3; Kansas 
City, Dec. 5-10; Denver, Dec. 12-14; Salt Lake 
City: Dec. 15-17; Curran, San Francisco, Dec. 
20-31. Musical about Paris in the ’90’s. 

Kismet—Great Northern, Chicago. Musical ver- 
sion of the Knoblock play, with music from 
Borodin. 

Marcel Marceau—Huntington Hartford, Los An- 
geles, Dec. 6-10. French pantomimist. 

Plain and Fancy—Moore, Seattle, Dec. 1-3; Ly- 
ceum, Minneapolis, Dec. 6-11; KRNT Theatre, 
Des Meines, c. 16-21; Municipal Theatre, 
Tulsa, Dec. 23-24; State Fair Auditorium, Dal- 
las, Dec. 26-31. Musical about life in a Penn- 
sylvania Amish community. 

The Pajama Game—Shubert, Chicago. Light- 
hearted musical treatment of Richard Bissel’s 
novel, 7 Cents, about labor and management 
in a pajama factory. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Erlanger, 
Chicago. With Burgess Meredith and Scott 
McKay. Comedy by John Patrick about an 
American Army captain’s efforts to “‘western- 
ize’ the Okinawans. Larry Parks company: 
Palace, Youngstown, Ohio, Dec. 1-4; Audi- 
torium, Rochester, Dec. 5-12; Royal Alexandra, 
Toronto, Dec. 12-31. 


Off Broadway (New York) 


Alhambra Players—Alhambra Hall, 15 Second 
Avenue. John Ferguson by St. John Ervine. 
Through mid-December. 

Bown Adams Studio—306 West 8Ist. The Neo- 
phytes, Desires of Four and The Grand Ges- 
ture, by Bown Adams, Friday evenings through 
December. Desires of Four, The Grand Gesture 
and Virginia Daly in Antigone Revisited, 
adapted from Sophocles’ Antigone by Bown 
Adams, Saturday evenings through December. 
Free guest reservations; telephone TR. 3-0870. 

Broadway Chapel Players—Broadway Congrega- 
tional Church, Broadway and 55th. William 
Butler Yeats’s The Hour Glass, 5 p.m. Sunday 
afternoons through December 11. 


Carl Fischer Concert Hall—165 W. 57th. Theo- 
dore, “‘in an entertainment .. . sinister and 
disconcerting . . .’’ Saturday evenings at 8:30. 

Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Commerce. Dragon’s 
Mouth, an experimental drama by J. B. Priest- 
ley and Jacquetta Hawks, soaking debate 
and oratory in a dramatic framework. Concerns 
four people quarantined aboard a yacht. 

Circle in the Seone-t Sheridan Square. The 
Cradle Song by Gregorio and Maria Martinez 
Sierra. 

Davenport Free Theatre—138 E. 27th. Mondays 
through Wednesdays, The Richelieu Conspiracy 

by Bulwer-Lytton ; Thursdays through Sundays, 

Village Wooing by Shaw, through December. 

Equity Library Theatre—Lenox Hill Playhouse, 
331 E. 70th. The Trial of Mary Dugan, through 
December 4. The Apollo of Bellac by Giraudoux 
and Bedtime Story by O’Casey, December 
14-18. Public seats are free but limited. Write 
well in advance for tickets, enclosing self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope, giving first and sec- 
ond date choices. 

4th Street Theatre—83 E. 4th St. Chekhov festi- 
val. The Cherry Orchard, translated by Stark 
Young. With Nancy Wickwire. Uncle Vanya 
follows later in the month. 

Greenwich Mews Theatre—141 W. 13th. Trouble 
in Mind by Alice Childress. Comedy-drama 
dealing with parts Negro actors are relegated 


Cporoarious Theatneal Fun" 


—KERR, Herald Tribune 


MELVYN DOUGLAS 


in INHERIT THE WIND” 


with ED BEGLEY 
TONY RANDALL 


MURIEL KIRKLAND @ BETHEL LESLIE 
STAATS COTSWORTH @ LOUIS HECTOR 
KARL LIGHT and company of 65 players 


NATIONAL 41 ST. West of B’wa 
Eves. (Mon. thru Thurs.) —$4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 


2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Eves. (Fri. & Sat.)—$5.75, 4.60, 3.45, 


2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Mats. Wed. & Sat. $4.05, 3 


45, 2.90, 
2.30, 1.75. Prices include tax. Eves. 8:40; Mats. 2:40, 
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to play. Interracial cast directed by Clarice 
Taylor. 
Hudson Guild House—436 W. 27th. See How 
Run, a farce by Philip King. Through 
December. 

Living Theatre Studio — 2641 Broadway (at 
100th). An evening of two lays, Ezra Pound’s 
version of Sophocles’ The Women of Trachis 
and Hen ielding’s The History of Tom 
Thumb. rai nin i a 2. Readings of 
classical and modern plays every third Monday. 
hoenix Theatre—12th St. and Second Ave. Piran- 
dello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
aes by Tyrone Guthrie. Opening Decem- 

r 6. 


Rooftop Theatre—li1 E. Houston St. Edwin 
Justus Mayer’s The Death of Don Juan. 


Shakespearewrights—Jan Hus Auditorium, 351 E. 
74th. Macbeth, utilizing a platform stage. 


Tempo Theatre—4 Saint Marks Place. Amedee, 
or How to Disentangle Yourself, a new comedy 
by Eugene Ionesco. 


Theatre de Lys—121 Christopher. Kurt Weill- 
Berthold Brecht The Threepenny Opera, Eng- 
lish version by Marc Blitzstein. 


Y.M.H.A.—92nd and Lexington Ave. Scenes from 
ames snc hs Finnegans Wake, adapted by 
Mary Manning Howe. The Poets’ Theatre. De- 
cember 10 and 11. 


Other U. S. Productions 


(Listings for the February issue must be 
received by December 12) 


Alabama 


Mobile—The Mobile Theatre Guild. Gift of the 
Magi, December 21-23. 


Alaska 


Anchorage—Anchorage Little Theatre. The Glass 
Menagerie, through December 3 


Arizona 


Tucson — University of Arizona. The Crucible, 
December 13-18. 


California 


Stockton—Stockton Civic Theatre. Mister Rob- 
erts, December 1-3. 


Connecticut 


New Haven—yYale University. The Unexpected 
Truth by Italian playwright Diego Fabbri, 
translated by Lamont Moore. American pre- 
miére, week of December 12. 

Storrs— University of Connecticut. The Taming 
of the Shrew, Dec. 6-10, 12-13. 


Delaware 


Newark—University of Delaware. Arms and the 
Man, Dec. 8-10. 


PULITZER PRIZE - CRITICS’ CIRCLE - TONY AWARDS 


MAURICE EVANS ELI * JOHN 
wor-eren = 1% GEORGE SCmatite WALLACH BEAL 


The Comedy Smash by JOHN PATRICK 


tAdopted from the Novel by Vern Sneider) 

with 
PAUL FORD * JONATHAN HARRIS * WILLIAM HANSEN 
ond 
MARIKO NIKI 
Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Settings by PETER LARKIN * Costumes by NOEL TAYLOR 
Music Composed by DAI-KEONG LEE 


MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


Please enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 


Mon. thru Thurs. Evs. Orch. $4.60, Merz. $4.05; Bole. $3.45, 
2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Fri. & Sot. Evgs. Orch. $6.25; Mezz. $5.20; 
Bolc. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Mats. Wed. & Sor. 
Orch. $4.05; Mezz. $3.45, Bale. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Toxes Inct, 


“BEST COMEDY 
OF THE SEASON!” 


ELAINE STRITCH - DICK YORK 
PHYLLIS LOVE . PATRICK McVEY 
LOU POLAN . CRAHAN DENTON 


oweced oy HAROLD CLURMAN 
Setting by Costumes by 


‘-—” BORIS ARONSON PAUL MORRISON 


“BEST PLAY OF THE SEASON!” 


Herold Trib., Time Mog.. Journal Amer., A.?.. World Tel. & Sun. UP. 


Eves.: Mon. thru Thurs.: $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 
2.30, 1.75. Fri. & Sat.: $5.75, 4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 
2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Mats.: Thurs.: $3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 
1.75, 1.15. Sat.: $4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75, 
1.15. Specify alternate dates. 


MUSIC BOX THEA. 
45th St. W. of B’way. » Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


Coleman, 


“A SURE HIT” anv 
“FRESH and Gay” 9 pete" sun 
A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


PLAIN aw» FANCY 


wry Agqitt* 

MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. 
$6.90; Loges $5.75; Mezz. $4.80 and 
3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 2.50; Matinees 
WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; Loges 
$3.45; Mezz. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and 
2.00 including tax. 


MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 


Sist St. W. of B’way 
Evgs. 8:30. Matinees Wed. Sat. 2:30 





THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 
presents 3 


Barbara BEL GEDDES® 


Burl WES 33cm 
in The ELIA KAZAN = 


Production of 


Cat. Tin Roof 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


with MILDRED DUNNOCK 
and ALEX NICOL 


Scenery & Lighting: 10 MIELZINER + Costumes: LUCINDA BALLARD 
MOROSCO. W. 45 St. * Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





(LUODMAN 


of the School 
gnes Doyle 


Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Compan 460 shows annually 
FA Degrees 
Write pitiene V. Stierwalt, Registrar 
Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


A New-Old Play 


The Oresteia 
by Aeschylus 


An Acting Version 
by ROBERT A. JOHNSTON 


Action 
Color 
Poetry 
Emotion 
Conflict 
Suspense 
Spectacle 


This version is in simple, under- 
standable English — but faithfully 
checked against the original Greek 
so that the first great playwright's 
intentions are not changed. 


SEND NOW! 


To: Christopher Publishing House 
1140 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 20, Massachusetts 


Please send me copies of 
The Oresteia @ $2.50 each. 





NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


Florida 


iunes ti Theatre of Hollywood. Out- 
, December 2-6. 


Illinois 

Chicago — Chicago City Co Drama Guild: 
Mister Reberts, December 8-9. Goodman Me- 
morial Theatre: The Rainmaker, December 
2-3, 6-10, 13-18. ee ee The Prince 
and the ce, | 18, Sat- 
urdays and and ener 23; The 
Three Bears, 


December 29- 


Western one thee eee = Springs. 
The Emperor Jones, December 7-11. 


Indiana 


Lafayette—Purdue University Playshop. Dark of 
the Moon, December 1-3. 


Topeka—Topeka Civic Theatre. Rope, Novem- 
ber 30-December 2. 


Louisiana 


a 5 Se Little Theatre. Dial ‘‘M”’ 
urder, December 1-10. 


Maryland 


Pikesville—Children’s Educational Theatre. Han- 
sel and Gretel, December 10-11. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge — The Poets’ Theatre. Scenes from 
(sree) s Finnegans Wake, adapted by Mary 
anning Howe, through December 8. 
Northampton—Smith College. Lute - De- 
cember 7-10. 


Michigan 


Detroit—Wayne University. You Never Can Tell, 
December 2-3, 8-10. 

Kalamazoo — Raat Civic Theatre. The 
Country Girl, December 1-10. 

Twin Cities—Twin Cities Players. The Fifth Sea- 
son, December 9-10. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis—The University of Minnesota The- 
atre. The Crucible, through December 4. 


New Mexico 


State College—College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, Coronado Playmakers. Gigi, De- 
cember 6-9. 


New York 


Huntington — Township age Group. The 
Ivory Door, December 2-3, 9-10 

Newburgh — Newburgh Civic Theatre. Finian’s 
Rainbow, through December 2. 

Rochester—-Arena Theatre. Guys and Dolls, open- 
ing December 6 or 13. 


North Carolina 


Chapel Hill—University of North Carolina, The 
og Playmakers. Blood Wedding, Decem- 
er 12-1 
—_— —Raleigh Little Theatre. The Solid Gold 
lac, opens Deeember 2. 


North Dakota 


Grand Forks — University of North Dakota. 
Liliom, December 7-10. 


Ohio 
Athens—Ohio University. Everyman, December 


Kent—Kent State University. ™~ Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, December 1-3 

Toledo—The Repertoire Little Theatre. King of 
Hearts, December 9-17. 


Oklahoma 


Tulsa—University of Tulsa. Major Barbara, De- 
cember 6-10. 


Oregon 


Eugene—University of Oregon. Macbeth, Decem- 
nat 2-3, 7-10. 
ortland—-Oumansky Magic Ring Theatre. The 
“oC Fridays and Saturdays. 
Portland—Portland Civic Theatre: Candlelight, 
through December 17 (Blue Room) ; A Christ- 


Carol, through December 18 (Mai ). 
University of Portland: My 3 Angels, Decem- 
r 


Pennsylvania 


University Park—Pennsylvania State University. 
Picnic, December 2-January 14. 


South Carolina 
Greenville—Lady in the Dark, December 8-16. 


Texas 


Austin — University of Texas. Our Town, De- 
cember 7-10. 
t—Beaumont Community Players. The 
Heiress, December 8-10, 12-13. 


Virginia 


etait — Macy Washington College. The 
House of Bernarda Alba, peu 8-1 

Hollins College—Amahl and the Night Visitors, 
December 

Williamsburg—Colle lege of bangs and Mery, | An- 
ouilh’s Antigone, November 30-December 1 


Washington 


Seattle — University of Washington Penthouse 
fees mel Dandy Dick by Pinero, through De- 
cem r 


Wisconsin 


Oshkosh—Wisconsin State College. Jack and the 
Beanstalk, children’s theatre production, De- 
cember 2-3. 

Ripon—Ripon C College. The Beaux’ Stratagem, 
ecember 9-10. 

Bash ~~ Community Theatre. Twi- 

light Walk, through December 3 


Playwriting Contests 


Note—In the September issue, the list of Play- 
writing Competitions erroneously included the 
“Delaware unity Theatre Annual Play- 
writing Contest.” This contest is no longer held. 
There is a Wilmington Drama playwrit- 
ing contest, open only to authors in that region. 
Details available from Mrs. Mina Press Brown, 
511 W. 8th St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Arts of the Theatre Foundation—521 W. 43rd, 
New York 36, New York. Attention: Mr. E. F. 
Kook. 1956 competition for full-length plays 
unproduced commercially. Musicals, adapta- 
tions, translations and collaborations exclu 
Awards 3 = each to two plays. Deadline : 
une 30, 

Johns Hopkins’ University— Johns Hopkins Play- 
shop, Homewood, Baltimore 18, Maryland. The 
Theodore Marburg Prize of $250 for full-length 
play. If previously produced, give time and 
place of such presentation. Play will be 4 
duced at the Playshop in the spring ef 1 
Deadline: December 31, 1955 

University of Rio Illinois. Fourth 
new-play competition. Award: full-scale 
duction in the university's 1957 Festi of 
Contemporary Arts. Musical works or previ- 
ously pootpend pan. will not be considered. 


Deadline : Fn 

Woodrow W Centennial Commission—Staun- 
ton, Virginia. Play to commemorate the hun- 
dredth birthday of Woodrow Wilson, to be 


—_— by the Barter Theatre. for particu- 
ars, write to the commission. 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


Professional Training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 


SPRING TERM FEBRUARY |! 
Limited Enrollment 


Catalog on Request 


CARNEGIE HALL 


881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 708 JUDSON 6-5546 
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DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


of special interest 


|. HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH THE- 
OLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. By Andrew D. White. A classic 
study of conflicting influences in human experience. 928 
pages. $5.00 


2. HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
A brilliant study of the origins and development of Western 
moral beliefs and conduct. Introduction by C. Wright Mills. 
875 pages. $5.00 


3. SIGNS, LANGUAGE AND BEHAVIOR. By Charles 
Morris. An important and original inquiry into the origins 
and function of language in social behavior. 365 pages. 


$3.75 


4. THE FACE OF VIOLENCE. By J. Bronowski. The drama 
of the motives and manifestations of violence in human 
history—this is a remarkable study in literature and an- 


thropology. By the author of Common Sense of Science. 
$2.75 


5. NOTEBOOKS OF HENRY JAMES. By F. O. Matthiessen 
& Kenneth B. Murdock. The personal record of a great 
writer, his works and creative problems. 488 pages. $3.95 


6. PRESENT PHILOSOPHICAL TENDENCIES. By Ralph 
Barton Perry. A study of the relations of science, religion 
and philosophy, with analyses of the major movements in 
American philosophical development. A re-issue with a new 
introduction by the author. 400 pages. $3.95 


7. THE SPIRIT OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By Josiah 
Royce. A great American philosopher presents the history 
of modern thought, with discussions of the problems of 
evolution, freedom and moral attitudes. Introduction by 
Ralph Barton Perry. 400 pages. $5.00 


8. THE DIARY OF A WRITER. By F. M. Dostoievsky. One 
of the great literary documents of modern times, this 
reveals the mind and heart of a great personality. 1114 
pages, index. $5.00 


9. BRUEGHEL. Edited, with Introduction by Gustav Gliick. 
82 full-page color plates, 4 in black and white; 1144” x 14”; 
bibliography and critical notes. A lavish American edition 
of the renowned Schroll Brueghel. $15.00 


10. JACQUES CALLOT. By Edwin DeT. Bechtel. 233 plates 
on 96 pages, plus 3 double-page plates and frontispiece; 48 
pages of text and critical notes; bibliography; 84” x 11”. 
The baroque world—hangings and holydays, beggars and 
queens, the miseries of war and the elegant festivals of the 
Medici court—brilliantly depicted in etchings and engrav- 
ings. $10.00 


Il. ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS. By Arthur O. 
Lovejoy. Sixteen separate essays in intellectual history 
based upon a historical synthesis of ideas from the fields 
of philosophy, art, history, and science. 384 pages. $3.75 
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12. SCIENCE, RELIGION AND REALITY. Edited by Joseph 
Needham. Perhaps the most noteworthy “symposium” ever 
held on the relations of science and religion. With articles 
by Malinowski, Singer, Eddington, Needham, Webb and 
others. Professor George Sarton contributes a new intro- 


duction. $3.95 


13. SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O'CASEY. The plays con- 
sidered by the author as most representative of his writing. 
Including JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK and THE PLOUGH AND THE 
stars. Foreword by the author. Introduction by John Gass- 
ner. 832 pages. $5.00 


14. MODERN SCIENCE AND ITS PHILOSOPHY. By 
Philipp Frank. A penetrating study of the role of 20th 
century science in the evolution of philosophical ideas and 
methods. 324 pages. $3.00 


15. THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Edited 
by Edward MacCurdy. The most comprehensive approach 
to the character and thought of Leonardo in the English 
language. Definitive edition; 1247 pages, 8 pages of illus- 
tration, index. $5.00 


16. A RHETORIC OF MOTIVES. By Kenneth Burke. A 
skillful analysis of the relations of rhetoric to the social 
order and the varied manifestations of the rhetorical mo- 
tive. 340 pages. $3.00 


17. A GRAMMAR OF MOTIVES. By Kenneth Burke. An 
inquiry into the problem of meaning, not from the usual 
viewpoint of science, but in terms of drama. 530 pages. $3.00 


18. THE THOUGHT AND CHARACTER OF WILLIAM 
JAMES. By Ralph Barton Perry. Briefer version of the 
Pulitzer Prize winning biography. A vivid panorama of 
the age of New England thought and imagination. 416 
pages. $3.00 


19. CHARACTER AND OPINION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By George Santayana. A brilliant ,study of the American 
scene—its great minds, popular beliefs, moral dilemmas 
and political commitments. 136 pages. $2.75 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, inc. 


To order any of these books, mail coupon below. 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 


¢/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


Please send me books circled below. | enclose $ 
money order. 


12345678 9 10 tt 12 13 14 15 16 17 38 «9 


in check or 





sameness uae: 


LIMITED XMAS OFFER 
Offer Expires Jan. |, 1956 


“HEDDA GABLER” 
Eva Le Gallienne 


with Richard Waring 
and Andrew Cruickshank 
Complete text. 6 L.P. Sides 


Regular price $17.85 
Xmas price §$ 8.95 


MAURICE EVANS 


and 


LUCILLE WATSON 


“The Importance 
of Being Earnest” 


Directed by Margaret Webster 
Complete text. 4 L.P. Sides 
Regular price $11.90 
Xmas price $ 5.95 


“An Evening With 


WILL 
SHAKESPEARE” 


ALL STAR CAST 


Claude Rains, Eva Le Gallienne- 
Faye Emerson-Richard Dyer-Ben- 
nett-Nina Foch-Leueen MacGrath- 
Arnold Moss-Wesley Addy-Staats 
Cotsworth. 


Directed and with Narrations 
by MARGARET WEBSTER 
Album of 4 L.P. Sides 


Regular price $11.90 
Xmas price §$ 5.95 


POEMS—Eva Le Gallienne 


Shakespeare—Donne—Blake—Shel- 
ly — Keats — Whitman — Dickinson 
Lowell—Frost—Millay—others. 


$4.50 
$3.75 


Regular price 
Xmas price 


Direct Orders Only 


Theatre Masterworks 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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by Hedy Clark 


Maurice Chevalier, who recently 
has delighted New Yorkers, seems 
never at a loss for an answer, and 
never unable to cope with a situa- 
tion. At least not on stage. But in 
his private life—well, some time ago 
in Paris he was getting ready to go 
out to dinner, when his butler came 
into the room to say that the Duke 
of Windsor was on the telephone and 
wished to talk to Monsieur Cheval- 
ier. Maurice, thinking that this was 
someone’s idea of a joke, replied: 
“Tell him I can’t come to the phone. 
I am getting ready to go out to dine 
with Napoleon.” A little later he 
and charming Madame Chevalier 
entered Maxim’s. Who but the Duke 
of Windsor was sitting there, dining 
with a group of friends. When the 
Chevaliers passed his table he smiled 
and, glancing at Madame Chevalier, 
said: “She doesn’t look a bit like 
Napoleon, though.” The famous Che- 
valier lip dropped to an all-time low. 


And on the subject of French old- 
timers, we note that Mistinguette, 
the eternal French vaudeville star, 
has come up with this piece of wis- 
dom: “A kiss can be a comma, a 
question mark or an exclamation 
point. That’s basic spelling that 
every woman ought to know.” We 
may be wrong, but it seems to us 
that there is something incredibly 
Victorian and sweetly old-fashioned 
about a remark like this. 


What’s going on in Italy? For 
some time now we have heard about 
an increase in theatre and film cen- 
sorship. A Streetcar Named Desire 
had a tough time getting on the 
stage, and .the film version was 
never released. As for The Children’s 
Hour, producers have battled unsuc- 
cessfully for years: The censors 
were adamant. Now, in a moment 
of inspiration, they have okayed it. 
Lillian Hellman’s drama will be done 
this season by a company known as 
the Compagnia dei Giovani. The pro- 
duction will star Anna Maria Guar- 
nieri, who was seen recently in the 
Italian version of Gigi. 


Apropos of young Italian ac- 
tresses, there are two who, in our 


opinion, will go far. Both of them 
were practically unknown until very 
recently. The first is Giulietta Ma- 
sina. She was a bit player on the 
stage until she married movie direc- 
tor Federico Fellini. He starred her 
in La Strada (The Road), grand 
prize winner at last year’s Venice 
Film Festival. Since Chaplin we 
hadn’t seen anything as moving as 
her performance. Giulietta Masina 
is a truly great actress, and an ac- 
tress who wants to return to the 
stage. The movies were just an “ex- 
cursion,” to make the world aware 
of her. New Yorkers will become 
aware of her on December 15 when 
the Museum of Modern Art will 
show La Strada as the final attrac- 
tion in a series given for the benefit 
of the museum film library’s film- 
preservation fund. 


But while Giulietta Masina is no 
beauty and moves us with the power 
and the purity of her performance, 
the other girl we have in mind is a 
great beauty. Her name is Elsa 
Martinelli and she is not tetally un- 
known to Americans. Last year, in 
fact, she came to this country as a 
fashion model, and her success, both 
professional and social, was really 
remarkable. There is no doubt that 
Elsa has beauty, youth and ambi- 
tion. During her stay on the West 
Coast, she was offered a small part 
in a movie. Said twenty-year-old 
Elsa, “I don’t want to start at the 
bottom and work my way up. I want 
to start at the top—and stay there.” 
We only hope that her talent is 
equal to her other qualities. It seems 
we will soon find out: Elsa is star- 
ring in a new Italian picture. It’s a 
sequel to Bitter Rice, a movie that 
introduced another Italian beauty to 
American audiences. Unfortunately 
that’s all the picture did. 


The Italians are full of surprises: 
An Italian magazine shows us the 
picture of a sun-tanned couple, his 
arm around her shoulder, smiling 
outside their hotel on the island of 
Ischia. The caption: “The _ well- 
known German actor Fredric March 
and his wife.” We read the news as 
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carefully as the next man, and we 
know all about loans to Germany. 
But let’s tell the Germans here and 
now that they can’t have Fredric 
March. 


Before the last war it was said 
that eight of ten plays performed on 
stages all over the world were Hun- 
garian. We venture to say that to- 
day the same thing is true about 
American plays. There are American 
plays wherever you look: in Japan, 
in Germany, in France, in Italy. As 
for Austria, the latest addition to 
the repertoire of Vienna’s famous 
Theater in der Josefstadt is William 
Inge’s Bus Stop. 


Back in New York, the season has 
opened with emphasis on our unpre- 
dictable critics. Seldom had there 
been such an advance sale of tickets 
as in the case of Arthur Miller’s A 
View from the Bridge. The play 
opened to cheering audiences both 
out of town and in New York. A 
couple of hours after the curtain 
had come down after the opening- 
night performance, Van Heflin, hand- 
ing the early editions of the New 
York Times and Herald Tribune to a 
friend, was heard to say quietly: 
“Well, I am sure glad I can farm.” 


People have asked theraselves and 


Grand 
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others: “Is it possible to make The 
Diary of Anne Frank into a, drama 
without making it into a melo- 
drama?” It is, and Albert and Fran- 
ces Hackett did it. On opening night 
in New York they had barely read 
the reviews when Mrs. Hackett said, 
“Let’s cable Otto Frank.” It seems 
that the husband-and-wife writing 
team of Garson Kanin had spent 
some time with Otto Frank (father 
of the girl who wrote The Diary) in 
Amsterdam. They had gone there 
last year to “get the feeling,” the 
Hacketts because they were adapt- 
ing the diary, and Kanin because he 
knew he was going to stage the 
play. The result was a close friend- 
ship between them and Otto Frank, 
as well as one of the most exciting 
and perfect theatrical events we 
have ever witnessed. 


Is there still someone who thinks 
a star’s life is sheer heaven? Grace 
Kelly is on a diet of only eight hun- 
dred calories per day. 


IN THE JANUARY ISSUE: 
the libretto of Mozart's 


“COSI FAN TUTTE” 


t last! 


Naturally Cured 
Imported & Domestic 


A mild smooth cheese of rare, 
high flavor, the choice of 
cheese lovers the world over. 


BEL PAESE SALES CO. 


60 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Write TODAY 


for Our Latest 
FREE Catalogue 


FAB SCENE!—Professional Type Prefabricated Scenery 
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Top Ponderosa Pine for Maximum Strength and Minimum Weight 
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All Joints Mortised and Tenoned 


Special Hardware Supplied and Each Piece Marked 
Easily Assembled With Simple Hand Tools 
All Pieces Standardized—Buy As Little or As Much As You Need 


Choice of 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ Sizes 


STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


“Complete Lighting Equipment for Theatre and Television!” 
23 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10 ® Phones: SUperior 7—6778-80 
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Theatre Arts Books 


MY LIFE IN ART 


Illustrated Edition 
By Constantin Stanislavski 


Now again available, one of the 
foundation stones of the modern 
theatre, the autobiography of the 
great actor and director whose the- 
ories “profoundly influenced the de- 
velopment of acting and stage roa 
tion everywhere (New York Times 
Because Stanislavski had an er. 
awareness of people, places and in- 
cident, the co-founder of the Moscow 
Art Theatre conveys to the reader a 
feeling of intimate participation not 
only in his associations with Chekhov, 
Isadora Duncan, Leo Tolstoi, and 
hundreds of others, but also in the 
struggles through which his group of 
amateurs fought derision to become 
the most highly acclaimed profes- 
sional company of the modern theatre. 


Throughout, one observes this bril- 
liant man probing human motivation 
and character, analyzing theatre tech- 
nique, and forging link by link the 
ideas which came to be known as 
the “Stanislavski method.” 


“My Life in Art is one of the out- 
standing volumes of reminiscences to 
come from the pen of an actor during 
the theatre’s long history.””—John 
Mason Brown. 


“There is nothing in all the book’s 
vast extent that has not been touched 
with a fine quality by one of the 
greatest minds that ever entered a 
stage door. The book is worthy of 
the man.”’-—-The Saturday Review 
(Brit. ) 


“IT should like to force every pro- 
ducer, every actor and indeed every 
serious playgoer to read My Life in 
Art.” wh wee 


With 16 pages of illustrations, $6.75 
also by Stanislavski 
An Actor Prepares $3.00 
$3.50 
Stanislavski Produces the Seagull 


Building a Character 


For which I enclose 


Name 


| Addr ess 


Theatre Arts Books | 


New York 14, N. Y. 


224 West 4th Street 
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A book is always a welcome gift for the theatre lover, and recent publi- 
cations offer a variety from which to select, including stage history, criticism, 
Shakespeareana, plays and reference works. 


Christmas Check List 


Talking of Shakespeare, 
by John Garrett. 
Books, $5) 

This is an enlightening and inter- 
esting series of essays on various 
aspects of Shakespeare, including his 
art, medium and society, by experts 
in the field who originally delivered 
their observations as talks at the 
Shakespeare Institute, Stratford-on- 
Avon. One of the chief virtues of 
almost all of them is that they en- 
tertain while they instruct. Among 
those recommended are Michael Red- 
grave’s remarks on “Shakespeare 
and the Actors,” for their revelation 
of the problems in interpretation 
which confront the actor in general 
as well as Redgrave himself; 
“Shakespeare as a Dramatist,” by 
Nevill Coghill of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, a clear and helpful apprecia- 
tion of Hamlet; and “Elizabethan 
Drama and Society,” a historian’s 
stimulating explanation of why 
Elizabethan drama was so outstand- 
ing and of how the social milieu 
contributed to Shakespeare’s own 
genius. 


edited 
(Theatre Arts 


Shakespeare Without Tears by 
Margaret Webster. (Crown, $4.50) 

Since it was first published in 
1942 Miss Webster’s Shakespeare 
Without Tears has pretty well be- 
come a classic as an appreciation of 
Shakespeare. Its conversational tone, 
its interesting examples drawn from 
her own experiences here and abroad, 


Vow Re ady! 
Volume XI 1954- Fe 


HEATRE 
WORLD 


by Daniel Blum 


Again covering the entire current 
Broadway season with more than 
500 photos, cast lists, biographies. 
obituaries, index, and year’s 12 most 
promising actors and actresses. 
256 large pages. 

$5 at bookstores or postpaid from: 


GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 


201 East 57th Street, New York 22 


and her sensible observations all 
make for pleasant reading that prob- 
ably teaches us more about the 
Bard than we realize while dipping 
into this volume. Her discussions 
have a special pertinence to the 
stage worker or enthusiast, for in 
each instance she relates them to 
the theatre itself. The new edition 
is expanded to include her theatre 
experiences since 1942. 


Twice Have the Trumpets Sounded 
by Tyrone Guthrie, Robertson Davies, 
Grant Macdonald. (Clarke, Irwin, 
$4.50) 

This is the second in the series of 
volumes on the Stratford Shake- 
speare Festival in Canada, and cov- 
ers the 1954 season. Robertson Da- 
vies has contributed four lively and 
perceptive essays, one on each of the 
plays (Measure for Measure, The 
Taming of the Shrew, Oedipus) and 
an informative sketch on Tyrone 
Guthrie rehearsing the company. Dr. 
Guthrie’s contribution is an article 
entitled “A Long View of the Strat- 
ford Festival,” and his wise and 
witty comments should be read by 
everyone interested in theatre and 
theatre festivals and their future in 
North America. There are handsome 
sketches by Grant Macdonald of the 
actors in costume and in informal 
poses. Scheduled for publication the 
end of this year is the volume cover- 
ing the 1955 season, Thrice The 
Brinded Cat Hath Mew’d. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, 
send for our free. illustrated booklet 
titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your 
book as we have done for hundreds 
of other writers. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TA. It’s free. 
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120 WEST 31 STREET, NEW YORK | 
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A MUST 


For anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the theatre or allied 
fields. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Cynthia Asquith 
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George Speaig 50 
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Serge Lifar 
TALKING OF SHAKESPEARE 
ed. John Barrett 5.00 
AN INTRODUCTION TO RADIO 
AND T. V. 
Phillips. Grogan & Ryan 5.00 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 


Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 


Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 


should be sent to: 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Americana 

America Takes the Stage by Rich- 
ard Moody. (Indiana University 
Press, $5) 


Richard Moody’s America Takes 
the Stage discusses how the roman- 
tic spirit, reflected in the political, 
economic, social and art history of 
America, also is reflected in its the- 
atre from 1750 through 1900. Native 
themes and characters in our drama 
he covers in essays on Negro min- 
strelsy, the Negro, the Indian, the 
Yankee, the wars, the frontier and 
folk heroes. The writer also traces 
the theme of romanticism in acting 
and in scene design, and provides a 
play list and bibliography. 


The Merry Partners by E. J. Kahn, 
Jr. (Random House, $4.75) 

An entertainingly written and in- 
formative work on the famous team 
of Harrigan and Hart, this is also 
a delightful recreation of the popu- 
lar theatre of the 1870’s and 80’s, as 
well as of the age itself. In those 
days of spirit and sentiment, not 
only were the antics on the stage 
itself an almost recurrent series of 
“knockdown and slapbang,” but the 
audience itself was considerably 
more robust. The newsboys in the 
galleries were always loud in their 
approval of such Harrigan-Hart 
sketches as “The Blue and the 
Gray,” about two brothers on oppo- 
site sides during the Civil War, or 
the “Mulligan” skits about an Irish 
family. Other members of the audi- 
ence would show their approval by 
casting bouquets on the stage at 
their favorite actors. On opening 
nights, every actor of importance in 
the cast was expected to make a 
speech to the audience on his en- 
trance, even if it were in the middle 
of a scene. Gradually the sketches 
of writer-actor Harrigan and actor 


(continued on page 90) 
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Presenting twenty unforgettable years 
in the American theatre—from Maxwell 
Anderson’s WINTERSET to this year’s 
smash hit, CAT ON A HOT TIN 
ROOF. All the prize-winning plays 
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Circle, now in one volume. The full text 
of each play, an historical introduction, 
and a preface to each play describing 
the theatrical season in which i was 
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John Steinbeck 
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Tennessee Williams 
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IMPACT 


OFFSTAGE... 


Name Rhymes with Fame 

The pseudonym is such an old and 
widely practiced theatrical habit 
that we never thought someone 
could come up with a new switch on 
its use. It’s a handy resort when 
glamour is required and one’s given 
name is ungainly, plain or just un- 
pronounceable. It’s almost necessary 
when the traditions of one’s art de- 
mand a_ suggestively picturesque 
name-—as witness burlesque’s Eartha 
Quake. 

Once the new name is established 
in a given field, it seems almost 
wasteful to desert it temporarily. 
But that’s what Dellie Ellis did re- 
cently. Miss Ellis is best known on 


Broadway and on television as Joan 
Lorring. She is, in fact, so well 
known as Joan Lorring that she ap- 
peared in a recent “Goodyear Tele- 
vision Playhouse” production as 
Dellie Ellis simply because the role 
she was playing did not rate star 
billing, and she wants to keep the 
Joan Lorring name for stardom 
only. 

This could lead to the kind of 
confusion that is rampant in the 
publishing business, in which certain 
highly prolific authors write under a 
variety of names, in which there are 
pseudonymous pseudonyms for pseu- 
donyms, and in which publishers 
sometimes profess total ignorance of 





The many-faceted Gypsy Rose Lee, author, actress, lecturer and raiment 
divesteuse par excellence, will return to her original, pristine art form in 
Strip for Action, a new Broadway musical adapted by Eli Basse from the 
comedy by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. The versatile Miss Lee also 
serves as a sort of pictorial ambassadress without portfolio on behalf of 
Springmaid Sheets, undertaking boudoir consultations “By Appointment on 
Sheets.” With Gypsy are Howard Hoyt and William G. Costin, Jr., copro- 


ducers of Strip for Action. 
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the real identities of some of their 
authors. Suppose Miss Lorring-Ellis 
were offered a role in a musical but, 
reserving her Lorring billing for 
straight plays, decided to call her 
musical self Nancy Nimrock. If, sub- 
sequently, Miss Nimrock had a musi- 
cal role that wasn’t sufficiently stel- 
lar, she might become Ellie Dellis. 
If dancing were required in addition 
to singing, she could be Ginger 
Frisby for top billing, Hectorine Miff 
for featured roles and Stellie Dallis 
for incidental appearances. For sub- 
scription television she could have a 
separate set of pseudonyms to dis- 
tinguish her from her commercial 
TV self. 


Eventually she would be in a 
position to play a twenty-five- 
character production all by her- 
self—provided she could ever get 
sufficiently sorted out to find out 
who “herself” is. 


Riva Hits the Road 


In this day of multiple mechanical 
manifestations, when it is ne longer 
considered practical or even neces- 
sary for an actor to take to the road 
and present himself to audiences 
across the nation, it’s gratifying to 
find someone who is reversing this 
doleful trend. It is particularly grati- 
fying when that someone is an 
established television figure, when 
the easy and simple way would seem 
to be to sit tight in New York or 
Hollywood and let the crackling 
channels do the traveling while the 
body rests comfortably at home. 

That’s why ovr hat is off and 
being waved high in the air for 

Maria Riva, who has deserted 

the television capitals for an 

entire season in order to do a 

nationwide tour in Tea and Sym- 

pathy. 

Television can and does perform 
marvels, but something it has not 
yet been able to conjure up is a 
series of live audiences before whom 
an actress can develop a role and 
discover the subtle variations that 
are possible in any line. Nor does 
television, for all its verisimilitude, 
bring the sense of participation that 
is possible only when an audience is 
gathered for a live performance. 
Everybody wins. 

So viva Riva! 


Touche 

Apropos of the marvels of tele- 
vision, the most marvelous thing we 
have heard about it lately is the 
announcement by Zenith of some- 
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thing called Flash-Matic Tuning. 
From what we can gather by a close 
study of a picture of Flash-Matic 
Tuning in operation, the listener is 
provided with something closely re- 
sembling a stubby pistol which 
shoots a beam of light at the TV set. 

“A flash of magic light from 
across the room (no wires, no cords) 
turns the set on, off or changes 
channels,’ says Zenith’s announce- 
ment, “ . and you remain in your 
easy chair.” 

So much for the appeal to the lazy 
listener. The part that intrigues us 
is Zenith’s statement that “yeu can 
also shut off long, annoying com- 
mercials while picture remains on 
screen.” 

This is the boon that mankind has 
been waiting for. Not only can “long, 
annoying commercials” be _ effort- 
lessly silenced, but the silencer can 
have the supreme satisfaction of do- 
ing it while expressing extreme ani- 
mosity, aiming a pistol at the 
commercial, pulling a trigger and 
watching it drop dead. Mankind can 
derive so much innocent pleasure 
from this gadget that we could even 
forgive the Zenith people if they 
have surreptitiously built a filter 
into their pistols which allows Zenith 
commercials to pass unscathed. 


En garde, Arthur Godfrey! 
Bang! Bang! 
No Whistle Stop 


Helpful Note for Historians: The 
first show train to bring out-of- 
towners to see an of:-Broadway 
production reached New York on 
October 17. The train came from 
Cincinnati and the itinerary of its 
two hundred passengers included 
Proscenium Productions’ Morning’s 
at Seven. 

En garde, Broadway! 


Producers’ Play 

The play which is currently the 
biggest hit in the United States, if 
one may judge popularity not only 
by the number of people who want 
to see it, but by the number who 
want to produce it, is Ronald Alex- 
ander’s Time Out for Ginger. Com- 
munity theatres, college and high 
school drama groups and church 
groups in every state in the Union 
are industriously engaged in produc- 
ing this comedy. Dramatists Play 
Service, which controls the amateur 
rights to the play, has been author- 
izing an average of fifteen produc- 
tions of it every day (week ends 


excluded) for the past year. In the 
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Marc Antony’s “Cry Havoc!” speech in Julius Caesar is delivered here by 
John Neville over the bedy of Caesar, played by Gerald Cross, in the opener 
of the Old Vic’s current season. The production was directed by Michael 
Benthall, and the designer is Audrey Cruddas. 





first nine months of this year, the 
royalties from these amateur pro- 
ductions amounted to $37,000. 

To those who are accustomed to 
thinking in terms of the $50,000 that 
a successful Broadway musical may 
gross in a single week, this may not 
seem like an extraordinary haul for 
nine months. But in terms of ama- 
teur royalties, it’s sensational. “The 
biggest hit on Broadway couldn’t 
bring in more than $500 in the same 
period,” Margaret Sherman of Dra- 
matists Play Service has asserted. 

This is a slightly loaded compari- 
son because a play that is big on 
Broadway—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
for example—rarely does very well 
on the amateur circuit. Subject mat- 
ter is one drawback. The make-up 
of the cast and the acting depths 
required are other determining fac- 
tors. 

But Time Out for Ginger, accord- 
ing to Miss Sherman, is tailor-made 
for the amateur market because it 
fits the requirements of almost any 
acting group. It is, she says, the 
greatest thing since You Can’t Take 
It With You. 


The Awtul Truth 


In October we were complimen- 
ting the Broadway theatre for keep- 









ing clear of the Davy Crockett 
inundation. Now from New Haven, 
where nothing ever goes. un- 
challenged—including compliments 
comes word from Henry A. Barclay, 
Jr., that Broadway was guilty of 
premature Crockettism. 

“The awful truth is,” writes Mr. 
Barclay, “that on May 9, 1874, a play 
by Frank Murdock entitled Davy 
Crockett; or, Be Sure You’re Right 
Then Go Ahead opened in New York. 
One of the best known of the Amer- 
ican frontier meledramas, it ran for 
more than two thousand perferm- 
ances! The play was written for 
Frank Mayo, a well-known actor of 
the time, who played the lead unt‘! 
two days before his death.” 

Don’t say we didn’t warn you, 

Fess Parker. 


Jazz On Broadway 

Our man in charge of sniffing out 
theatrical trends showed up the 
other day with nostrils aflair to re- 
port that he detected something hot 
in the Broadway winds. The cause of 
the heat, he said, was jazz, that 
uniquely American art which, our 
trend man says, is on the verge of 
turning up in the theatre in a 
variety of ways. 
(continued on page 89) 





HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 
DEAR HELEN! 


Aso IN NOVEMBER a great American actress received a gift. It came directly 
from a theatre owner, Robert W. Dowling, and indirectly from the theatre-going 
public, the people to whom this actress has come to represent, through the years, 
all that is distinguished and memorable and warm and friendly and affectionate 
about the stage. 

The actress is Helen Hayes, who this year is celebrating a half-century of 
devotion to the theatre. In her honor the Fulton Theatre, which Mr. Dowling manages, 
became the Helen Hayes Theatre. By this single gesture Miss Hayes received the most 
fitting tribute the public can bestow on an actress, a tribute which, on the marquees 
of Broadway’s thirty-three theatres, is shared by only two other thespians—Edwin 
Booth and Ethel Barrymore. 

We at THEATRE ARTs think Mr. Dowling deserves a round of applause for his 
action. As for Miss Hayes, perhaps the best way we can say “Happy Anniversary” is 
to publish the following correspondence, which preceded the re-naming of the Fulton. 





Mr. Robert W. Dowling 
President 

City Investing Company 
25 Broad Street 

New York 4, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Dowling: 


I have a suggestion to make. It concerns 
a mutual friend, for whom you and I hap- 
pily share with millions of Americans an 
esteem that is rooted in our equal affection 
for the theatre and its traditions. The sug- 
gestion concerns a theatre—one of your own 
beautiful Broadway houses. But, above all, 
it concerns those traditions of which I have 
just spoken, traditions which, by your own 
distinguished record as a theatre owner and 
operator, you have done so much to uphold. 

Fifty years ago a Mrs. Brown took her 
five-year-old daughter to a theatre in Wash- 
ington, D.C., operated by one Fred Berger, 
who ran a genteel stock company called the 
Columbia Players. Mrs. Brown knew that 
her daughter could act—and so did her 
daughter. Convinced by two determined fe- 
males, Berger gave the little girl a very 
little role in a play called A Royal Family 
by Captain Robert Marshall. This comedy 
had been quite a success five years earlier— 
in 1900—in New York, with Annie Russell 
and Lawrence D’Orsay playing the leads 
under Charles Frohman’s management at the 


Lyceum Theatre. Now, in 1905, A Royal 
Family was a desirable play for stock com- 
panies in many places besides Washington. 
In Washington little Miss Brown did very 
well in her: role—which was that of a boy. 
At her age she couldn’t read much, so her 
stagestruck mother taught her the part by 
reading it to her and letting her memorize 
it—and the memorizing took less than a 
week. 


Since that time little Miss Brown has 
often wanted to stop acting for always, but 
she has never stopped for long because she 
cannot help being an actress. The theatre is 
in her blood—and her blood is in the theatre. 
Miss Brown's first name was Helen and her 
middle name was her mother’s maiden name, 
Hayes. The child kept on acting in Wash- 
ington in such offerings as The Prince and 
the Pauper and Little Lord Fauntleroy, and 
in 1908 she was playing another boy role in 
The Babes in the Wood. Mrs. Brown thought 
it was time that she and her daughter made 
a try at New York. Her husband, Francis 
Brown, a Washington meat dealer, amiably 
agreed to allow his wife and daughter $35 
a week for a genteel try at Broadway, time 
limit not specified. 


Soon little Miss Brown was engaged by 
Lew Fields, whom she had amused by one of 
her Washington performances, for a Victor 
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Herbert musical, Old Dutch, which opened 
at the Herald Square Theatre November 22, 
1909. Besides Fields, the principal players 
ineluded Ada Lewis, John Bunny, Vernon 
Castle, Charles Judels and Eva Davenport. 
Third from the bottom of the program, as 
the Little Mime, was listed Helen Hayes. 
Mrs. Brown had decided that her daughter 
should drop the name of Brown now that she 
had reached the theatrical capital of Amer- 
ica. Helen Hayes has become a very great 
and very famous actress, but she still com- 
ports herself quietly, as though she were 
even now a little Miss Brown. 


Helen Hayes has put her life into the the- 
atre and yet has managed to put her life 
into life, itself. Her devotion to acting has 
not interfered with her devotion to living, 
not to living as a picturesque, flamboyant 
and temperamental star of stage and screen, 
but te living the life of a lady. Gracious, 
unassuming and infinitely friendly, she does 
not fit at all the popular picture of what a 
theatrical personage of highest rank should 
be like. She has faced both wild success and 
profound tragedy with gallantry, humility 
and an unquenchable spirit. Besides being a 
great actress, Helen Hayes is a great woman. 

There is nothing much one can do for 
Helen Hayes materially or spiritually, for 
she has always supplied her needs from 


within herself and will continue to do so. She 
is a rare actress who has always been able 
to fit herself into any role, be it comic, wist- 
ful, regal er tragic, and her devotion to the 
theatre has been selfless. More than any- 
thing, she wants to see new little Miss 
Browns come up and take her place on the 
stage. She wants our theatre to have the 
best, always, and she asks nothing in return. 
She has had it all already—the high regard 
of a nation for an artist and a fine woman. 

Somehow, though, this high record we 
share should be carried beyond our time and 
hers (but may our time and hers still be 
long!). There should be a monument to 
Helen Hayes right now, to remind us that 
we have her and cherish her. What should 
it be? A statue in a park or a painting in a 
museum? Little Miss Brown would give a 
downward flick of her little hand and say, 
“Oh, pooh!” The only thing we can do for 
her and for ourselves, as followers of the 
drama, is to give a living theatre her name, 
in New York. 

We suggest that one of your theatres be 
renamed the Helen Hayes Theatre as a sim- 
ple mark of gratitude to a dauntless woman 
and fine artist who has spent fifty years in 
a world we love—the stage. 

JOHN D. MAC ARTHUR 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
THEATRE ARTS 


Mr. John D. MacArthur 
Editor 

Theatre Arts Magazine 
130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. MacArthur: 


Your so heart-warming letter arrived this 
morning, and I hasten to answer, declaring 
my enthusiasm for the splendid suggestion 
which you have made. 

Helen Hayes is a great lady on and off the 
stage and has always stood for everything 
that is best in our theatre and in our na- 
tional life. If Miss Hayes would be gracious 
enough to permit, we would be delighted to 
name the just-completely-redecorated Fulton 
Theatre on West 46th Street the Helen 
Hayes Theatre. 
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Fortunately, a production of especia] qual- 
ity, Tiger at the Gates, moves there on the 
evening of November 21. It would be our 
desire to have appropriate ceremonies on 
that occasion. 

The tireless leadership which Miss Hayes 
has given, as president of the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy and the Amer- 
ican Theatre Wing, and to other civic groups 
is a source of admiration and appreciation 
for the rest of us. 

There is, alas, very little that we can do 
to show our respect and love for Helen. It 
is my hope that this will please her and will 
be but another link in the chain of honors 
which have come and will continue to come 
to her. 

With all best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. DOWLING 
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The principal setting is the garden of an English country home in Dorset. 
Left to right: Halliwell Hobbes, Aline MacMahon, Hume Cronyn, Barclay Hodges, 
Veronica Cole, Dennis King, Jessica Tandy, Megs Jenkins, John W. Austin. 


A DAY BY THE SEA 


September 26, 1955 
ANTA Theatre 


Huntington Hartford and Stephen Mitchell produc- 
tion of a play by N. C. Hunter in three acts and four 
scenes; directed by Cedric Hardwicke, production 
designed by Jay Krause. 


THE CAST 
LAURA ANSON 
DAVID ANSON 
JULIAN ANSON 
DOCTOR FARLEY 
FRANCES FARRAR 
ELINOR EDDISON 
TOBY EDDISON 
HUMPHREY CALDWELL 
MISS MATHIESON 
WILLIAM GREGSON 


Aline MacMahon 
Halliwell Hobbes 
Hume Cronyn 
Dennis King 
Jessica Tandy 
Veronica Cole 
Barclay Hodges 
Leo Britt 

Megs Jenkins 
John W. Austin 
General manager, Paul Vroom; company manager, 
Thomas Kilpatrick; stage manager, Paul A. Foley; 
press representatives, Bill Doll and Robert Ullman. 


The action opens and closes in the garden of Laura 
Anson’s house in Dorset, and there is an intervening 
act set on a nearby beach. The action covers a 
twenty-four hour period in early May of the present 


time. 

There is a consistent air of civility about the 
dialogue of this London success—and a good 
thing, too, since there is an abundance of it. 
There was an air of urbanity about Cedric 
Hardwicke’s direction and the inhabitants of 
the author’s little Chekhovian world; and this 
also was fortunate, since they are one of the 
most sedentary crews to turn up since The 
Cocktail Party. Inasmuch as the principal ac- 
tion, to use the word broadly, centers around 
the leading male character’s unsuccessful pro- 
posal of marriage to his feminine counterpart, 
it is clear that we must look to something other 
than pace or narrative. 

That something is playwright Hunter's 
gently ironic insight into the empty lives of his 
characters, who have one thing in common: an 
awareness of being at a loose end. Since they 
are understandably reluctant about looking into 
the future, exposition has some sizable innings. 
We find that Julian Anson had kept his nose to 
the grindstone so assiduously that he has be- 


come one of the most remarkably undiplomatic 
men in the British foreign service. Now at 
forty, he is being sidetracked by his profes- 
sional superiors, and tries to compensate by 
offering a belated proposal to an attractive 
divorcée, Frances Farrar, a childhood acquaint- 
ance who, we discover, would have been all too 
receptive twenty years earlier, when Julian 
was more concerned with affairs of state. At 
the time she had compensated by undertaking 
the first of two loveless marriages; but now, 
back for a visit with Julian’s understanding 
mother, Laura, she takes a dim view of the 
possibility of a third match being a charm. And 
so he settles, with resolute cheer, on the pros- 
pect of becoming a permanent member of 
Laura’s ménage, which also includes his uncle, 
David, a crotchety old man who is living out 
his declining years with an air of resignation, 
punctuated now and again by some random 
comic observations on nothing in particular; 
David’s doctor-companion, Farley, a garrulous 
but generally good-natured inebriate whose ca- 
reer is clearly behind him; and Laura’s solici- 
tor, Gregson, who is given to lapsing into 
maudlin recollections of a deceased sister at 
the bend of an elbow but who, fortunately, is 
an infrequent drinker. 


All in all, Julian could do a lot worse, con- 
sidering the company at his disposal. The cast 
for the American production, headed by Hume 
Cronyn and Jessica Tandy as Julian and Fran- 
ces, was all commendable, and none more so 
than Dennis King, who played the doctor with 
great gusto; Halliwell Hobbes as David, Aline 
MacMahon as Laura, and Megs Jenkins, who 
contributed a fine bit as the reluctant spinster 
of both the London and Broadway versions. If 
the play takes on the miniature proportions of 
its characters by never really probing their 
dilemmas in an affecting manner, at least the 
production steered clear of the murky miasma 
that makes so many Chekhovian ventures such 
a trial. 
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D’OYLY CARTE 
OPERA COMPANY 


September 27, 1955 
Sam S. Shubert Theatre 


The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company in a nine-week 
season of Gilbert and Sullivan works, presented by Brid- 
get D’Oyly Carte. Repertory included: [Iolanthe, The 
Mikado, The Yeomen of the Guard, The Pirates of Pen- 
zance, Princess Ida, Trial by Jury, H.M.S. Pinafore and 
Ruddigore. Musical director: Isidore Godfrey. 


General manager, Frederic Lloyd; company manager, 
Les Appleby; press representative, Gerald Goode. 


Visits by this company are certainly reason 
enough for the American theatregoer to be glad 
that there'll always be an England. Apparently 
there’ll always be outstanding performers to step 
into the shoes of departed Savoyard stalwarts, too. 
The opening production of this seventy-fifth an- 
niversary American tour, Iolanthe, offered ample 
evidence of that. It is the first Martyn Green-less 
visit in many years, but that worthy was hardly 
missed. So expertly did Peter Pratt take over as 
the Lord Chancellor that it would have taken the 
most resolute tory, the most devout die-hard, to 
maintain a scornful lip in the face of this perform- 
ance. Perhaps Pratt hasn’t his predecessor’s gift 
for gymnastics; but his owlish, old-dog acerbity 
is a worthy replacement, and probably a lot more 
to the point in this role. He is carrying on a fine 


tradition without being quite as conscious of this 
glorious heritage as the virtuoso Mr. Green. 

While Pratt’s emergence was certainly a re- 
assuring high point of the engagement, it would 
be a mistake, indeed, to suggest that this ensemble 
player among ensemble players was the whole 
show in Iolanthe or any of the other seven produc- 
tions. (Among the standard G. and S. works, only 
Patience, The Gondoliers and The Sorcerer were 
missing from this repertory.) The fairy chorus of 
lolanthe never looked—or sounded—better. Ann 
Drummond-Grant was wonderfully majestic as 
their queen, and the fact that she is also a fine 
figure of a woman is certainly an anomaly that 
is not going to be quibbled with here. Cynthia 
Morey (Phyllis), Alan Styler (Strephon), Joyce 
Wright (Iolanthe), Fisher Morgan (Private Wil- 
lis), and Donald Adams and Leonard Osborn as 
the contending earls of no capacity whatever, 
were all very helpful and maintained the exact 
balance between mock seriousness and satire that 
distinguishes the D’Oyly Carte product 

It has been said frequently that no professional 
company could give a truly undistinguished per- 
formance of Gilbert and Sullivan. Possibly so, but 
none can spoof the British like the British. And 
D’Oyly Carte does it best of all 





“I have a song to sing, O.” Muriel Harding as Elsie and 
Peter Pratt as Jack Point in the D’Oyly Carte troupe’s 
The Yeomen of the Guard. 


Peter Pratt as the “rather susceptible (Lord) Chancellor” 
of Iolanthe, the opening production of the nine-week New 
York engagement. 





A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 


September 29, 1955 
Coronet Theatre 


Kermit Bloomgarden and Robert Whitehead-Roger L 
Stevens production of two short plays by Arthur Miller 
A Memory of Two Mondays (in two scenes) and A View 
from the Bridge; directed by Martin Ritt, production de- 
signed by Boris Aronson, costumes by Helene Pons. light 
ing by Leland Watson 


A Memory or Two Monpays 
BERT Leo Penn 
RAYMOND David Clarke 
AGNES Eileen Heckart 
PATRICIA Gloria Marlowe 
GUS J. Carroll Naish 
JIM Russell Collins 
KEN NETH Biff McGuire 
LARRY Van Heflin 
FRANK Jack Warden 
JERRY Richard Davalos 
WILLIAM Antony Vorno 
TOM Curt Conway 
MECHANIC Tom Pedi 
Ralph Bell 


MR. EAGLF 


The action takes place in the shipping room of a large 
auto parts warehouse in Manhattan; it opens on a Monday 
morning in summer and closes on a Monday morning the 
fellowing winter. The time is the early 1930's 


A View From Tue Bripce 
LOUIS David Clarke 
MIKE Tom Pedi 
ALFIERI J. Carroll Nais! 
EDDIF Van Heflin 
CATHERINE Gloria Marlowe 
Eileen Heckart 
MARCO Jack Warden 
TONY 


BEATRICE 


Antony Vorn 

Richard Davalos 

Curt Conway 

Ralph Bell 

Russell Collins 

Anne Driscoll 

Leo Penn, Milton Carney 


RODOLPHO 

FIRST IMMIGRATION OFFICER 
SECOND IMMIGRATION OFFICER 
MR. LIPARI 

MRS. LIPARI 

TWO “SUBMARINES” 


The action covers a period of several months in the 
present time, and takes place in the apartment and en- 
vironment of Eddie Carbone, all in Red Hook, on the Bay 
seaward from Brooklyn Bridge 

General manager, Max Allentuck: stage manager, Harry 


Young: press representatives, James D. Proctor and Merle 
Debuskey 


A View from the Bridge, the over-all title of this 
pair of plays, is also the name of the second, and 
it is in every sense in the main-event class. Arthur 
Miller has carried his affair with the tragedy-and- 
the-common-man theme in the direction of classic 
heights, and come reasonably close to scaling 
them. His protagonist is no more exalted than 
a Brooklyn longshoreman who likes to indulge in 
a session of bowling or, when he feels up to some- 


thing more strenuous, a game of craps. To tell his 
grim and unrelentingly honest story, Miller em- 
ploys the classic machinery of a chorus, here a 
one-man device that is no more exalted than 
a neighborhood lawyer, Alfieri, who understands 
the language of the Red Hook slums, even if he 
talks in the measured phrase of a man narrating 
portentous events. 

If the characters are not altogether portentous 
in the final reckoning, what they are up to cer- 
tainly is. And until that final reckoning, the acting 
that has gone into the production gives them much 
greater stature than even Miller might reasonably 
have expected. This is fortunate, for despite the 
lowly surroundings, the mood is on a plane befit- 
ting the highest tragedy—and there could be 
nothing more depressing than such a cast tripping 
over the playwright’s pretensions. Boris Aron- 
son’s skeletal setting with a seascape backdrop, 
and Leland Watson’s lighting heighten the mood 
without breaking the action. The latter, under 
Martin Ritt's direction, moves swiftly and directly 
to a climax that is no less explosive for its inexor- 
ability. All hands, in other words, have gotten the 
maximum mileage from the material at hand. 

When Alfieri (J. Carroll Naish) remarks, in 
retrospect, that it probably had to happen, he is 
not platitudinizing or tying loose ends of an imper- 
fect script. The longshoreman, Eddie Carbone 
(Van Heflin), had raised his wife’s seventeen- 
year-old niece, Catherine (Gloria Marlowe), with 
a solicitude that has deepened into love (although 
he does not realize this). When two of his wife’s 
Italian cousins, Marco (Jack Warden) and Ro- 
dolpho (Richard Davalos), enter the country ille- 
gally and settle in his modest apartment, he is 
mildly perturbed. But not half as perturbed as 
when Catherine begins shining up to Rodolpho, 
the younger of the new-comers, a good-looking 
and uninhibited lad. Clearly Eddie is in beyond 
his depth. He fights the affair with every device 
he knows, at the outset by hinting that Rodolpho 
is self-seeking, with one eye cocked at the girl and 
the other at an American passport; then he passes 
word that the boy has homosexual tendencies; and 
after failing to find hope in a session with the 
lawyer, he takes matters into his own hands, first 
by degrading Rodolpho before the entire house- 
hold, then by informing on the brothers. In the 
end he is hoist on his own petard—which in this 
Red Hook locale means the business end of a 
switchblade knife. Miller has said it all in terms 
of lean, taut narrative that certainly fulfills the 
second half of Aristotle’s pity-and-terror formula. 
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FRED FEHI 


There was a tendency among the newspaper 
fraternity to give the opening play, A Memory 
of Two Mondays, short shrift—which, in terms 
not at all inappropriate to the setting, may be 
something of a bum rap. As its title suggests, this 
is an evocative, evanescent, rather moody piece 


dealing with the misadventures of a group of in- 


dividuals on the fringe of anonymity. The mood 
is certainly not Chekhovian, however: it is largely 
set by words of one syllable, punctuated by the 
clatter one might find in the shipping room of a 
Manhattan warehouse, which is precisely where 
the action is set. The play has none of the direct- 
ness of the one that follows it. It simply mirrors 
the reactions of a group of employees t@ life’s 
frustrations, some petty and some not so petty 
There is a disgruntled clerk who can’t make ends 
meet, a department manager trying desperately to 
look good in the boss’ eyes, a soulful Irish boy 


This telephone interlude in A Memory of 
Two Mondays brings bad news for Gus 
(J. Carroll Naish), a veteran employee of 
Pictured 
Russell Collins, 
Van Heflin and 


a dusty Manhattan warehouse. 
with him, from left, are: 


Leo Penn, David Clarke, 
Eileen Heckart. 


ALFREDO VALENTE 
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(affectingly played by Biff McGuire) who feels 
himself smothering in the dust and dull despon- 
dency and who seeks an out in alcohol, a wonder- 
fully antic old-timer (colorfully played by J. Car- 
roll Naish) with a well-cultivated sense of inde- 
pendence, a reformed drunk with a well-cultivated 
sense of self-righteousness, and so on. The fact 
that they “get nowhere” is incidental to the fact 
that they are for the most part well-realized indi- 
viduals—not types—and they, too, react with an 
honesty that makes the ramy language and situa- 
tions quite natural. Here again Miller has been 
extremely well served by his actors (certainly a 
versatile group, since many of them do double 
duty during the night), his designer and director, 
who has gotten extraordinary variety out of what 
is, after all, a fairly static basic situation. If the 
play isn’t in the main-event category, it is a good 
deal more than a mine-run curtain raiser 


In A View from the Bridge, the sec- 
ond play oj this bill, a longshore- 


man’s tranquil household is upset 


Van Heflin 


longshoreman 


by his niece’s romance 
(foreground) is the 
Eileen Heckart his wife 
Marlowe Richard 


pair in love 


and Gloria 


and Davalos the 








MAURICE CHEVALIER 


September 28, 1955 


Lyceum Theatre 


Gilbert Miller production of a one-man show of songs 


and impressions by Maurice Chevalier, accompanied by 
planist Fred Freed 


General manager, George Banyai; company manager, 
Robert Hector; stage manager, Windsor Lewis; press rep- 
resentatives, Richard Maney and Peggy Phillips 


Maurice Chevalier, who is much too lively an 
entertainer to fit the word institution, is back in 
America and up to his old tricks. And though old 
is the word for some of them, this program was 
one more proof that he is first-rate. Gone are the 
days when he was essentially the romantic sophis- 
ticate. Now his “Louise” and “Seems Like Old 
Times” come at the end of the bill. Preceding them 
were familiar songs of the Parisian boulevardier, 
a Spanish number and a sombrero-type number— 
all sung in appropriate costume and with a maxi- 
mum of personality and bodily movement. When 
Chevalier sings a tune he sings it with his entire 
physical structure—so much so that many of our 
home-grown “personality” boys seem as animated 
as exhibits in Madame Tussaud’s by comparison. 
The climax came in a bebop dance number which 
belied his sixty-seven years. Chevalier always 
was partial to intimate chatter, but nowadays he 
is bearing down a good deal harder on this and his 
undoubted talent for pantomime (a man follow- 
ing a pretty girl, a waitress with a provocative 
walk, audience antics during an intermission). 
There was an exercise in linguistics a la Victor 
30rge, a story or two a la Freud and Kinsey, and 
some good-natured banter about his graying hair 
and ruddy complexion—and its possible cause. 
This emphasis on the variety aspects of a music 
hall bill is understandable at this point in his 
career, and a tribute to his insight. He isn’t a 
glamor boy any more. But it would be a pat line 
to say that he has aged gracefully. It wouldn’t 
even be true. He hasn’t really grown old at all. 
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JOYCE GRENFELL 


REQUESTS THE PLEASURE... 


October 10, 1955 
Bijou Theatre 


Producers Theatre presentation of Laurier Lister’s pro- 
duction of a revue in two acts; book and lyrics by Joyce 
Grenfell, music by Richard Addinsell; produced by Lyn 
Austin and Thomas Noyes, directed by Laurier Lister, 
musical director: George Bauer 


CAST: Joyce Grenfell, Beryl Kaye, Paddy Stone, Irving 
Davies. 

General manager, Oscar Olesen; company manager, 
Normag Maibaum; stage manager, Charles Pratt, Jr.; press 
representatives, Barry Hyams and Martin Shwartz. 


The comedy talents of Joyce Grenfell are well 
displayed—spread rather thin, in fact—in this 
show. It is fashionable to apply the term “special- 
ized” to any brand of comedy that is beyond a 
particular reviewer’s comprehension, but the term 
does seem legitimate here. Miss Grenfell is essen- 
tially a satirist whose gibes—and they are gentle 
ones—travel in arcs rather than straight punch 
lines. Her style incorporates a sort of Helen Hok- 
insonish whimsy which produces well-mannered 
lampoons. Facial expression plays a big part, but 
it is much too artfully controlled to be called mug- 
ging; and though there is an impishness about her 
sketches (her own compositions, by the way), it is 
expressed in fairly genteel terms. On the basis of 
this exhibit she would have to be ranked a much 
better character actress than writer. In the best 
realized of these sketches she impersonated such 
standard types as an understanding mother, an 
antique shop proprietress and a nursery school 
teacher who is persistently optimistic in the face 
of great odds. She also sang a variety of Richard 
Addinsell’s tunes. Alternating with her on this 
bill were three dancers, Beryl Kaye, Paddy Stone 
and Irving Davies, whose material ranged from 
impressionism to the sort of light, attractive satire 


at which Miss Grenfell herself is so handy. 




















THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL 


October 1, 1955 
Longacre Theatre 


Robert B. Radnitz production, in association with Law- 
rence Baker, Jr., of a play in three acts and five scenes by 
Sally Benson, based on short stories by F. Scott Fitzgerald; 
directed by Marshall Jamison, setting by Eldon Elder, 
lighting by Feder, costumes by Motley. 


Tue Cast 

JOSEPHINE PERRY Lois Smith 
TILLIE Jean Jeans 
TRAVIS DE COPPET Peter Brandon 
MR. PERRY a Jay Barney 
ANTHONY HARKER Douglas Watson 
MRS. BRAY Virginia Morgan 
MRS. PERRY Margot Stevenson 
LILLIAN Jane McArthur 
SONNY DORRANCE James Hickman 
ED BEMENT Barry McGuire 
CAPTAIN DICER James Olson 

General manager, Philip Adler; company manager 


Joseph Grossman; production stage manager, Buford Arm- 
itage: stage manager, Ed Moroney; press representatives. 
Richard Maney and Peggy Phillips. 


The action takes place between March and early June, 
1915, in the Perry living room in Chicago. 


The average play about young love is apt to 
take more out of the audience than out of the 
characters involved. There is nothing average 
about this one. For approximately two acts the 
adolescents and their elders threaten to fit the old 
romantic comedy formula that made Andy Hardy 
and Henry Aldrich so difficult to live with. Even 
though you are aware from the outset that the 
play is based on stories by Scott Fitzgerald, and 
though the theme is handled with a good deal of 
style, you also remember that the script is by 
Sally Benson, who wrote the book of the musical 
Seventeen, and whose own stories were the basis 
for the 1941 comedy Junior Miss. Assuming that 
Fitzgerald can survive Miss Benson, you wonder 
if she can survive the insistence on this formula 
compounded of happy endings amid the magnolia 
blossoms. Well, she does. Whether such a produc- 
tion can survive the climate of Broadway is some- 
thing else again, but something that needn’t con- 
cern us here. For Miss Benson has written an 
honest play which hews to the Fitzgerald line, let 
sentiment fall where it may. 

Not much of it goes in the direction of her 
protagonist, seventeen-year-old Josephine Perry 
Until fairly late in the going, one is apt to put her 
down as just another excessively romantic—in 
fact, Quixotic—girl, going through adolescence 
with the greatest possible commotion. She is 
more than a little cavalier in her treatment of 
those in her own age bracket: her friend Lillian, 
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whose beau she steals, and a variety of teen-age 
swains, of whom a cape-and-cane lad named Travis 
de Coppet is worthy of Mary Chase. She is rough 
on older suitors, too. When a handsome Virginian, 
Anthony Harker, comes to work for her wealthy 
father in Chicago, she develops such a crush on 
him that he succumbs to her—and is promptly 
fired for courting her in public. Sent away to a 
great-aunt in Connecticut, she creates a minor 
scandal by her talent for flirtation. About this 
time you begin to wonder if her line, “I have al- 
ways wanted to love someone more than he loved 
me,” is perhaps more than girlish pother. Pretty 
soon you know it is. Proposed to by a Lafayette 
Escadrille captain who resembles something from 
a model agency, she waxes characteristically hot 
in a climactic scene 
off. Once 
materializes. 
Miss Benson leaves her there, presumably 
headed, as Brooks Atkinson observed, “for the 
We 
largely unmoved by her plea for help, not because 





and characteristically cools 


more the great expectation never 


sort of doom that Fitzgerald coveted.” are 
Lois Smith hasn’t turned in a virtuoso perform- 
ance as the girl but because we somehow aren’t 
prepared for her transition from butterfly to 
singed moth. Since the play is tenuous, as drama- 
tizations of short stories are apt to be, perhaps 
Act II. might have been used to put some props 
under this bridge in Josephine’s make-up. But we 
admire her as a fascinating character study, as we 
admire the integrity of the conclusion. At least 
The acting 
is all on a level close to Miss Smith’s, which is 


we do if we are honest with ourselves 


saying a good deal, and Eldon Elder’s living room 
set is both a faithful reproduction of upper-class 
opulence, circa 1915, and a reminder that our 
society has made progress in at least one direction 
since that time. 


Josephine (Lois Smith), the seventeen-year-old heroine 
of Sally Benson’s bittersweet play, surrounded by her 
admirers—played by (left to right) Barry McGuire, Peter 
Brandon, Douglas Watson, James Hickman and James 
Olson. 
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TIGER AT THE 


October 3, 1955 
Plymouth Theatre 


The Playwrights’ Company presentation, in association 
with Henry M. Margolis, of the Robert L. Joseph pro- 
duction of a play in two acts by Jean Giraudoux (Le 
Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu), translated by Christopher 
Fry; directed by Harold Clurman, settings and costumes 
designed by Loudon Sainthill (New York production 
supervising designer: Paul Morrison), incidental music by 
Lenno: Berkeley. 


Tue Cast 
ANDROMACHE Barbara Jefford 
CASSANDRA Leueen MacGrath 
LAUNDRESS Judith Braun 
HECTOR Michael Redgrave 
PARIS Leo Ciceri 
FIRST OLD MAN Howard Caine 
SECOND OLD MAN Jack Bittner 


PRIAM Morris Carnovsky 
DEMEKOS John Laurie 
HECUBA Catherine Lacey 
MATHEMATICIAN Milton Selzer 
LADY IN WAITING Jacqueline Brookes 
POLYXENE Ellen Christophe) 
HELEN Diane Cilento 
MESSENGER Ernest Graves 
TROILUS Peter Kerr 
ABNEOS Howard Caine 
BUSIRIS Wyndham Goldie 


AJAX Felix Munso 


ULYSSES Walter Fitzgerald 
A TOPMAN Nehemiah Persoff 
OLPIDES Jack Bittner 
SENATOR Tom McDermott 
SAILOR Louis Criss 


Business manager, Victor Samrock; company manager, 
George Oshrin; production stage manager, James Gelb: 
stage manager, Louis Criss; press representatives, Karl 
Bernstein and Harvey B. Sabinson. 


The action takes place in and around the Palace of Troy 
just prior to the outbreak of the Trojan War. 


Until the final moment of this drama, it appears 
that Jean Giraudoux is about to rewrite some 
classical history. The Greeks are at the gates of 


Hector (Michael Redgrave) implores Helen (Diane Cilento) 
to return to Greece and thus prevent the outbreak of the 
Trojan War. 
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Troy, spoiling for a fight, while the Trojans are 
afire to try out a new martial anthem; but Hector 
and Ulysses, their leaders, meet and decide that 
Helen, who had been spirited off to Troy by the 
susceptible Paris while she was in the act of bath- 
ing, is not worth a full-scale war. Since Helen is 
played by an extremely handsome blonde named 
Diane Cilento, this admirable reasoning may per- 
haps strike pragmatists a bit less forcefully than 
it should. But agree they do, Hector because he is 
fundamentally humane, just back from one gruel- 
ing war, and anxious to settle down with his wife, 
Andromache. (Since Andromache is played by the 
equally handsome Barbara Jefford, this bit of rea- 
soning is airtight.) Ulysses, who is quite a pragma- 
tist himself, is skeptical about the prospect for 
lasting peace but is willing to try. Hector has just 
withstood the provocation of the swaggering Greek 
captain, Ajax, with noble restraint; and in one of 
the few scenes in theatrical history which deal 
with the fate of the world and are up to their 
pretensions, Hector and Ulysses agree that Helen 
will go quietly back to Greece and the Trojan War 
will not take place. Ironically some underlings 
will otherwise, and a regrettable incident sets off 
hostilities and rings down the curtain, both on 
schedule. 

This is only one of a series of ironies in which 
the play (literally titled The Trojan War Will Not 
Take Place) abounds. Hector, the most peace- 
loving of all commits the only act of physical 
violence when he throttles the chauvinistic poet 
Demekos, the real worm in the apple. It is those 
like Demekos, Giraudoux observes, who drum up 
wars for others to fight. Although the theme of 
the play is clearly antiwar, the conclusion is other- 
wise, and the logic is sharp and tonic rather than 
high-flown and impractical. The tone is realistic 
rather than idealistic. And not the least of the 
paradoxes is that the play, for all its intellectual 
content, is no more unplayable than Shaw, who 
proved long ago that debate needn’t be a dirty 
word in the theatre. 

The highest tribute one can pay the production, 
which comes by way of London, is to say that it is 
up to the writing. It opens with a stunning tableau 
of Andromache and Cassandra in profile against 
the spacious set, whose simplicity lends one more 
ironic touch; but Harold Clurman has staged the 
bulk of the proceedings, including the lengthy in- 
terview between Hector and Ulysses, with a fine 
sense of movement. The play is seldom static. And 
when it is, the players, all of whom are very apt at 
handling their polished lines, frequently manage 
to make it seem otherwise—which is certainly one 
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of the higher tributes one can pay any company 
and its director. It is conceivable that Louis 
Jouvet, who created Hector in the original (1935) 
Parisian production, gave a more biting quality to 
the part. But he could hardly have been more 
forceful or human than Michael Redgrave, and 
these are two qualities that lend themselves well 
to such an essentially cerebral work. There is a 
suggestion of Jouvet, incidentally, in Leueen Mac- 
Grath’s Cassandra. As Ulysses, Walter Fitzgerald 
makes a worthy and spirited adversary for Red- 
grave in the big scene, and the Misses Jefford and 
Cilento are well paired as the home girl and the 
adventuress. Giraudoux may have dispelled the 
myth of Menelaus’ bride as a femme fatale, but 
this Helen is still a mighty fascinating girl. 


In her interview with Helen (Diane Cilento, left), Andro- 
mache (Barbara Jefford) joins in the statement of the 
antiwar theme. 























ISLAND OF GOATS 


October 4, 1955 
Fulton Theatre 


Roger L. Stevens and Hardy Smith, Ltd. presentation of 
Peter Glenville’s production of a play in three acts by 
Ugo Betti, adapted into English by Henry Reed; staged by 
Mr. Glenville, setting and lighting by Jo Mielziner, cos- 
tumes by Motley, song by Norman Dello Joio 


THe Cast 
EDOARDO Henry Sharp 
PIA Ruth Ford 
ANGELO Laurence Harvey 
AGATA Uta Hagen 
SILVIA Tani Seitz 


Business manager, Victor Samrock; production stage 
manager, Seymour Milbert; stage manager, Robert B. 
Anderson, Jr.; press representatives, William Fields, Walter 
Alford and Reginald Denenholz. 


The action takes place in the present time, in a lonely 
millhouse on an island in the Mediterranean. 


This Italian play, a Parisian hit here translated 
from the original by British poet Henry Reed, 
centers around a neurotic widow, Agata; her adol- 
escent daughter Silvia; and her sister-in-law Pia, 
who has grown bitter and frustrated in the seclu- 
sion of the lonely farm house which serves as a 
dwelling for the three recluses. Into these desolate 
surroundings comes a handsome, fast-talking ad- 
venturer, Angelo, recently a prisoner-of-war com- 
panion of Agata’s late husband, a professor who 
had deserted her. Each of the women succumbs to 
Angelo against her better judgment, and each 
berates the other two for this infidelity. Then he 
falls to the bottom of the well when the hook of 
the well ladder breaks as he is in the process of 
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climbing it. The three females debate his fate for 
most of Act III., Silvia and Pia decide to make 
good a long-standing resolution to leave, and as 
the curtain descends, Agata is mumbling at the 
edge of the well and—so far as can be determined 
—still pondering her decision. Jo Mielziner de- 
signed a large and graphically atmospheric single 
setting for the lugubrious action, and the principal 
roles were played by Uta Hagen, Ruth Ford, Lau- 
rence Harvey and Tani Seitz. They conducted 
themselves in a way that heightens one’s respect 
for the profession of acting. 


The three feminine roles in this drama by Ugo Betti were 
played by (left to right): Tani Seitz, Ruth Ford and Uta 
Hagen. 
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THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 


October 5, 1955 
Cort Theatre 


Kermit Bloomgarden production of a play in two acts 
based on The Diary of Anne Frank, dramatized by Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett; directed by Garson Kanin, 
production designed by Boris Aronson, costumes by Helene 
Pons, lighting by Leland Watson. 


Tue Cast 
MR. FRANK 
MIEP 
MRS. VAN DAAN 
MR. VAN DAAN 
PETER VAN DAAN 
MRS. FRANK 


Joseph Schildkraut 
Gloria Jones 
Dennie Moore 

Lou Jacobi 

David Levin 

Gusti Huber 

Eva Rubenstein 
Susan Strasberg 
Clinton Sundberg 
Jack Gilford 


MARGOT FRANK 
ANNE FRANK 
MR. KRALER 
MR. DUSSEL 


General manager, Max Allentuck: production manager, 
William Hammerstein; company manager, Gerald O’Con- 
nell: manager, Walter Neal; press representatives, 
James D. Proctor and Merle Debuskey 


stage 


The entire action takes place in some rooms above an 


office building in Amsterdam during World War II and 
(1942-1945) 


immediately thereafter 


It is probably a matter of poetic justice that the 
theatre has done so well by Anne Frank, and a 
matter of justifiable pride on the part of all di- 
rectly concerned. Widely read as it was, her diary 
is hardly in a class with the pre-sold literary 
merchandise that stirs visions of box-office lines 
and panting Hollywood agents in the average pro- 


ducer’s mind. It is necessarily grim and episodic, 
and a 


faithful adaptation dictates a situation 
which, for dramatic confinement; would be hard to 
equal outside of Lifeboat or a telephone booth. 
To cap these handicaps, the episodic story pro- 
gresses to an inevitable fatal conclusion which 
further shackles the adapter. 

So it is good to report that at the goal of this 
obstacle course is a happy ending quite at variance 
with the script’s own conclusion. Frances Good- 
rich and Albert Hackett have selected some of 
the most poignant of many memorable sequences 
in weaving a warmly appealing scenario that con- 
veys the situation of two years of barren existence 


sent 


on a Nazi powder keg, and still manages to be 
undepressing about it. The specific situation is 
that of eight Jews hiding in a garret above an 
Amsterdam office building during the height of 
the wartime terror. They are kindly Mr. Frank, 
his forbearing wife, their two daughters (the ado- 
lescent Anne and Margot, a few years her senior), 
and their uninvited guests for the duration—a 
self-centered businessman Mr. Van Daan; his vain 
wife and their sixteen-year-old son Peter; and a 
crotchety dentist, Mr. Dussel. They suffer all the 
normal frustrations attendant on living like quar- 
antined tenement dwellers, plus the abnormal ten- 
sion attendant on the knowledge of eventual doom. 
There is ennui, bickering, and the crises that oc- 
cur when Anne’s nightmares rouse the household 
—and threaten to rouse the Gestapo as well; when 
Mr. Van Daan disposes of his wife’s valuable fur 
coat through their one outside contact; and when 
he is caught stealing from the precious food sup- 
ply. And finally there is the awful sound of the 
garret door being splintered by the vengeful con- 
querers. But there also are moments of hearty 
camaraderie (the Hanukkah observance), of ten- 
der romance (involving Anne and Peter) and 
uninhibited farce. 

Most of all there is a remarkable cast, of whom 
none are finer than Joseph Schildkraut and Susan 
Strasberg, a newcomer with vast potential. The 
principal backstage hero is Garson Kanin, who 
has done a really ingenious job of lending variety 
through such devices as flash-backs and the use 
of Anne’s voice for off-stage narration, to bridge 
the sequences. Boris Aronson has contributed a 
wonderfully atmospheric two-level setting. And 
director Kanin has kept something of interest 
going in every nook of it throughout most of the 
evening. 





Mr. Kraler (Clinton Sundberg, center foreground) serves 

as the secret contact with the outside world for this group 

of refugees from Nazi persecution. Also pictured, left to 

right: Susan Strasberg, Eva Rubenstein, Gusti Huber, Lou 

Jacobi, David Levin and Joseph Schildkraut. 
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THE WOODEN 


October 6, 1955 
Booth Theatre 


Armand Deutsch production of a play in three acts and 
four scenes by Edmund Morris; directed by Louis Calhern, 
scenery and lighting by Donald Oenslager, costumes de- 
signed by John Boyt. 


THe Cast 
Louis Calhern 
Polly Rowles 
Jane Rose 
John Randolph 
Jacqueline Scott 
Edgar Stehli 
Gordon Tanner 
James Westerfield 
Barbara Barrie 
Orville Sherman 


LON (POP) DENNISON 
CLARA DENNISON 
BESSIE BOCKSER 

ED MASON 

SUSAN DENNISON 
SAM YAEGER 

GLENN DENNISON 
FLOYD DENNISON 
JANEY STEWART 

MR. FORSYTHE 


General manager, Thomas Hammond; company man- 
ager, Joseph Cohne; production stage manager, Edward 
McHugh: press representative, Frank Goodman 


The action takes place in the home of Glenn and Clara 
Dennison in a Texas city, and covers a period of two days 
in the present time. 


The wooden dish of the title is a receptacle 
which Pop Dennison, an elderly Texas pensioner, 
is forced to use by his unhappy daughter-in-law, 
Clara, because he has an unfortunate habit of 
breaking her chinaware. He also burns holes in 
her tablecloths, keeps the family awake nights 
with his coughing, and requires her care to the 
point that she is ready to leave her husband, 
Glenn, and their daughter, Susan, unless the old 
man is sent to a poor farm euphemistically called 
a home for the aged. He is supposed to be an 
insufferable nuisance, in other words. As played 
by Louis Calhern, Pop was unkempt, crotchety 
and trying, to be sure; but even in his perverse 
moments, there was so much of the Calhern 
authority and vitality about him that most audi- 
ence members must have been all in favor of keep- 
ing Pop and exiling Glenn and Clara. 

This may not have been precisely what author 
Edmund Mcerris—or director Calhern—had in 
mind. For this is not another epic in the ten- 
twent’-thirt’ tradition or an unabashed four- 
handkerchief job such as Over the Hill. It is the 
sort of work whose honesty shines through its 
essential plainness. Clara is not a monster by any 
means. At thirty-seven, after seventeen years of 
married life, with Pop on the same premises, she 
understandably feels she is entitled to a little fun, 
in or out of wedlock. (There is another boarder, 
Ed Mason, in the Dennison home, and he is very 
much in the prime of life, but she turns to him 
only as a last resort.) And Glenn isn’t at all insen- 
sitive to his aged father’s plight. He rejects Clara’s 
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DISH 


ultimatum at first, after an interview with the 
unctuous head of the institution for which Pop is 
headed, and eventually gives in only to save his 
marriage. His brother Floyd isn’t mean, either— 
just ineffectual when it comes to providing a home 
for the old man. Alongside Pop, they are bound 
to suffer in a contest for audience sympathy. But 
pedestrian as they are, they somehow should make 
more of a race of it and so give the dramatic con- 
flict some much needed voltage. Probably their 
chief sin in the production at hand was that they 
were alongside a star of actor Calhern’s stature. 
Or perhaps Morris was just too given to honest 
understatement for his own good. He saved his one 
trenchant line till last. After Pop has gone, Susan 
asks permission to keep his wooden dish. When 
her mother inquires why, the girl replies: “You'll 
be old someday, too.” 

The company which director Calhern assembled 
was uniformly capable, but in retrospect, it is his 
own performance for which the production will be 
remembered. In a marked change of pace from his 
usual polished roles, he played Pop with just a 
trace of Paul Bunyan and Saroyan’s Kit Carson. 
But even when he was sitting silently on the back 
porch of Donald Oenslager’s handsome household 
setting, chin sunk on his chest and eyes averted 
while the others debated his future in qne or the 
other of the two well-furnished rooms, he was just 
too much competition for the rest of them. Prob- 
ably there wasn’t a person on the other side of the 
footlights who wasn’t sorry to see him go. 





Pop (Louis Calhern) enjoys one of his lighter interludes 
with his sons—Floyd (James Westerfield, center) and 
Glenn (Gordon Tanner). 


LEO FRIEDMAN 


































WILL SUCCESS SPOIL ROCK HUNTER? 


October 13, 1955 
Belasco Theatre 


Jule Styne production of a comedy by George Axelrod 
in three acts and four scenes; directed by Mr. Axelrod, 
production designed by Oliver Smith, lighting by Peggy 
Clark 

Tue Cast 
RITA MARLOWE 
MASSEUR 
GEORGE MAC CAULEY 
MICHAEL FREEMAN 
IRVING LASALLE 
HARRY KAYE 
SECRETARY 
BRONK BRANNIGAN 
BELLMAN 
SWIMMER 
CHAUFFEUR 


Jayne Mansfield 
Lew Gallo 
Orson Bean 
Walter Matthau 
Martin Gabel 
Harry Clark 
Carol Grace 
William Thourlby 
David Sheiner 
Tina Louise 
Michael Tolan 


Associate producer, Sylvia Herscher: business manager, 
Michael manager, David 
Kanter; stage manager, Pat Chandler; press representative, 


John L. Toohey. 


Goldreyer; production © stage 


The action covers a period of about thirteen months in 
the present time, and takes place successively in Rita 
Marlowe's New York hotel suite, the Hollywood office of 
her movie company, and the terrace of Michael Freeman’: 
quarters in a Beverly Hills hotel 


The devil gets his due, and, during the first two 
acts, so does Hollywood in George Axelrod’s new 
satiric comedy. Then, curiously, we are treated 
to something akin to those West Coast, upbeat 
endings which fairly shout, “Technicolor, take it 
away!” But before it suffers this case of literary 
schizophrenia, the play is a ribald and funny ac- 
count of life in the motion-picture capital. a blend 
vaguely suggestive both of Faust and Fitzgerald. 

When George MacCauley, a pipsqueak writer 
for a movie fan magazine, is dispatched to get the 
real story of Rita Marlowe, a fantastically en- 
dowed star, he almost misses the boat. George is 
the sort of interviewer who would have to steel 
himself to ask Marilyn Monroe her preference in 
breakfast food. Luckily for him, her producer, 
Harry Kaye, a onetime immigrant who has ac- 
quired both wealth and a colorful English vocabu- 
lary, drops in and sums up her secret in one line: 
“That's what’s made this broad what she is today 
—no underwear.” What makes George what he 
becomes one short year later—vice-president of 
her film company, number one boy in her boudoir 
and possessor of an Academy Award for screen 
writing—is a little more complicated. The force 
behind this success story is a satanic literary 
agent, Irving LaSalle, who agrees to grant George 
any ten successive wishes at the rate of 10 per 
cent of his soul per wish. George is 80 per cent in 
hock, spiritually, when he decides to call off the 
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game and return to his aunt in Act III. First, how- 
ever, he wills that Rita fall out of love with him, 
to protect her career; and then he wishes for, and 
gets, the Pulitzer Prize play for 1958, complete 
with six carbons and three rewrites for the Phila- 
delphia, Boston and New Haven tryouts. This he 
presents as a sort of conscience payment to an- 
other playwright, Michael Freeman, whose right- 
ful thunder George had stolen on his fabulous 
climb to the top. But in the concluding scene 
Michael finds that he can’t stain his Dramatists 
Guild scutcheon by accepting such a plum, even 
though he has been trying desperately for two 
years to write a successor to his first hit. So after 
telling off LaSalle, he and George set out for 
Manhattan and integrity. Unlike Faust, George 
doesn’t go to hell when his charmed life is up. 
Neither does the play, exactly, though the end- 
ing certainly has no relation to the broad satire 
that has gone before. At this date, flaying Holly- 
wood may be beating an old horse, but it is a 
horse that still has lots of mileage in the hands of 
a comic master like Axelrod. There is some pretty 
wonderful stuff about film producers who pay 
$350,000 for Broadway hits, not one word of which 
they understand; and double-talking agents, with 
one eye on the Breen office and the other on the 
cash register, who huckster scripts about prosti- 
tutes and psychiatrists which “combine a spiritual 
message for today with a strong sex angle.” There 
is a very funny fantasy sequence in which George 
soulfully presents his “Oscar” to producer Kaye. 
its “rightful owner,” and another in which the 
boy-meets-girl aspect of the screen writing for- 
mula is lampooned. The cast is headed by four 
expert fun makers—Orson Bean, Martin Gabel, 
Walter Matthau and Harry Clark. As Rita, new- 
comer Jayne Mansfield does an equally nice cari- 
cature of an actress along the lines of Miss Monroe. 
She is every inch a movie queen, and then some. 


Orson Bean (left), playing an overnight Hollywood suc- 
cess, finds his affair with a toothsome actress suddenly 
stymied by her muscular husband. The role of the actress 


and husband are played by Jayne Mansfield and William 
Thourlby. ; 
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October 17, 1955 
The Playhouse 


Guthrie McClintic and Stanley Gilkey production of 
a play by Edith Sommer in two acts and four scenes; 
stage by Mr. McClintic, settings and lighting designed by 
Donald Oenslager, costumes supervised by Audre. 


Tue Cast 

WILLAMAY Lulu B. King 
Darryl Richard 
Patricia Neal 
Alice Frost 
Ann Whiteside 


Warren Berlinger 


LARRY FALLON 
NANCY FALLON 
GRACE HEWITT 

JANE HEWITT 

DICK HEWETT 

JAY FALLON 
BRIDGET MAC GOWAN 
CARL MACGOWAN 


Russ Conway 
Betty Lou Keim 
David White 


Company manager, Chandos Sweet; stage manager, 
Charles Forsythe; press representatives, Sol Jacobson and 
Lewis Harmon. 


The action takes place in the living room of Nancy and 
Jay Fallon’s home in Midlothian, Illinois, and covers a 
period of three weeks in the present time. 


Everything about this well-tooled production 
had a sleek and thoroughly professional look, 
from Donald Oenslager’s spacious setting to the 
script by Edith Sommer. Her theme is the effect 
of divorce and a consequent broken home on a 
teen-age girl. But Miss Sommer herself is no girl 
to become dour about the subject. Her setting is 
Midlothian, a small Illinois community, but her 
heart belongs to Madison Avenue. 

Her central character is fifteen-year-old Bridget 
MacGowan, who, at the outset, is coming to see 
her mother, Nancy Fallon, for the first time in 
eight years. In that interval Nancy had run off 
with a war correspondent, Jay Fallon, and later 
set up housekeeping with him in Midlothian, while 
Bridget had elected to remain with her father, 
Carl MacGowan, an egocentric fellow who loves 
her in the most bloodless way imaginable. Under 


the circumstances Nancy is understandably appre- 





A ROOMFUL OF ROSES 


hensive about the visit. She has reason to be. 
Bridget conducts herself with the cool detachment 
of a Russian diplomat, and is just about as lovable. 
When she proclaims, “Don’t worry about me, 
mother, I have everything under control,” you are 
sure she is referring specifically to her emotions, 
which, as a result of bitter experience, are safely 
out of harm’s reach. After three weeks of the 
mellowing influence of the Fallons and their good 
neighbors, the Hewitts, however, she seems to be 
coming out of her shell, a transformation which is 
helped along by such standard theatre therapy as a 
pink party dress, a harvest moon ball and the boy 
next door. Then she learns that her father had 
sent her away on the visit to clear the road for 
his own impending marriage. This does her no 
good at all, and for a time it appears that she is 
about to renounce both her parents’ houses. But 
Carl finally puts in an appearance, and Bridget 
wisely desides that a mother with something of a 
past is far preferable to a future with such a 
father. 

This house-divided motif is also suggested by 
the style of the work. Apparently Miss Sommer 
was undecided whether to go all out for drama or 
take a bright view of a fairly dim story situation. 
She chose both courses, a compromise which takes 
a good deal of the edge from the play’s thrust but 
does provide some funny lines. These were nicely 
handled by Alice Frost and Warren Berlinger, 
who played two of the neighbors. Patricial Neal 
was her usual extremely capable self as Nancy, 
and as the troubled protagonist, Betty Lou Keim 
was as attractive and convincing as a girl in such 
a fix—and under such dramatic circumstances— 
can be. 

Three of the principals in Edith Sommer’s drama about 
divorce and its consequences for a child of a broken family 
are a twice-married mother and her children by these 


different unions. Left to right: Betty Lou Keim, Darryl 
Richard and Patricia Neal 
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NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 


October 20, 1955 
Alvin Theatre 


Maurice Evans production, in association with Emmett 
Rogers, of a comedy by Ira Levin in two acts, adapted 
from the novel by Mac Hyman; directed by Morton 
DaCosta, settings designed by Peter Larkin, costumes by 
Noel Taylor, lighting by Peggy Clark. 


Tue Cast 


PREACHER 

WILL STOCKDALE 
PA STOCKDALE 
DRAFT MAN 

BUS DRIVER 

IRVIN BLANCHARD 
ROSABELLE 
INDUCTEES 


Don Knotts 

Andy Griffith 
Floyd Buckley 

O. Tolbert-Hewitt 
Michael Thoma 
Robert Webber 
Maree Dow 


Cecil Rutherford, Robert McQuade 


Carl Albertson, Arthur P. Keegan 
Van Williams, Jules Racine, Wynn Pearce 


BEN WHITLEDGE 

SERGEANT KING 

A CAPTAIN 

A NURSE 

CLASSIFICATION CORPORAL 
CORPORAL, MANUAL DEXTERITY 
A LIEUTENANT 

A PSYCHIATRIST 

CIGARETTE GIRL 

AN INFANTRYMAN 

AIR FORCE POLICEMAN 

A COLONEL 

LIEUTENANT BRIDGES (pilot) 
LIEUTENANT GARDELLA (co-pilot) 
LIEUTENANT KENDALL (Engineer) 
LIEUTENANT COVER (navigator) 
GENERAL BUSH 

GENERAL POLLARD 

A SENATOR 

AIDE TO GENERAL POLLARD 
LIEUTENANT ABEL 

LIEUTENANT BAKER 

CAPTAIN CHARLES 


Roddy McDowall 
Myron McCormick 
Ed Peck 

Maree Dow 

Ray Johnson 

Don Knotts 

Earle Hyman 
James Millhollin 
Maree Dow 
Arthur P. Keegan 
Jules Racine 

Rex Everhart 
Hazen Gifford 
Carl Albertson 
Cecil Rutherford 
Bill Hinnant 
Howard Freeman 
Royal Beal 

O. Tolbert-Hewitt 
Ray Johnson 

Rex Everhart 
Edmund Johnston 
Wynn Pearce 


General manager, Robert Rapport; production stage 
manager, Edward Padula; stage manager, Jules Racine; 
press representatives, Sol Jacobson and Lewis Harmon. 


The action takes place in the present time, “in and 


above the United States.” 


Early in this comedy about Air Force life, a 


brand-new inductee reports to his sergeant, dead 
set on turning in one of his fellows. He has had 
only six hours of military life, but he has had 
R.O.T.C. training and is obviously very conscious 
of his glorious heritage. In dissuading the eager 
private, this regular-army noncom, with the wis- 
dom that comes from many years in uniform, tells 
the newcomer that service life isn’t all spit and 
polish by any means. In substance he says, “Look 
at it this way. It’s like we're all in canoes—the 
colonel, the captain, myself, you and everyone 
else. When you report someone or disturb the 
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routine, you make waves.” Fortunately for No 
Time for Sergeants, all of the privates involved 
don’t heed this advice. They make plenty of 
waves. And the biggest splash of all is made by a 
good-natyred Georgia boy named Will Stockdale. 

Cornfed Will is quite a card. He is indestruc- 
tible. He can’t do anything right; but it is next to 
impossible to squelch him, and downright impos- 
sible not to like him. When the sergeant makes 
him induction center latrine orderly, Will does 
such a sparkling job that it isn’t his fault that he 
doesn’t win the post permanently. But the Air 
Force optimistically insists on sending him to the 
classification center, though the folly of this move 
is apparent to everyone on the other side of the 
footlights long before the officers and noncoms 
involved become all too aware of it. Classifying 
Will is like trying to categorize Orson Welles in 
polite terminology—or trying to define the unique 
charm which Andy Griffith brings to the role. 
The sergeant is so anxious to see him leave the 
induction center that he secures a copy of one of 
the classification tests—and thoughtfully provides 
the private with the correct answers. Once inside 
the G.I. classroom, Will finds the answers easy but 
the questions tough; there is the little matter of 
matching them. When he comes to the manual 
dexterity exam, he solves the problem of joining 
and unjaining a pair of metal rings by brute 
strength. And when a psychiatrist questions him 
at length about his relations with the other sex, 
Will cheerfully invites the medic to listen in on 
any barracks bull session, or to go out and have 
a little firsthand experience with girls—“then you 
won't have to ask so many questions.” 

The demands of national defense being what 
they are, Will finally is assigned to a plane as a 
rear gunner, and most of Act II. is devoted to his 
misadventures with a crew which flies smack into 
the tower of an atomic weapons proving ground 
during a major test. Even that doesn’t finish Will 
or his buddy, Ben Whitledge, a young man whose 
affinity to our hero can be judged from the fact 
that he is bent on getting a transfer from the Air 
Force to the Infantry. But it almost ruins a gen- 
eral who awards the Air Medal posthumously—or 
so he thinks—to the pair when they are missing 
after the flight. They turn up unobtrusively at the 
ceremony, somewhat like Tom Sawyer at his own 
funeral; and to prevent the award from becoming 
a funeral for his own reputation, the general has 
to spirit the boys off the base in a highly secretive 
fashion and arrange a transfer for them, with 
additional decorations as a bonus for keeping their 
mouths shut. 
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As you must have surmised by now, this com- 
edy is a set of variations on a well-worked theme 
—the country boy who gets his lumps, in the 
service this time rather than the big city. It is 
more a collection of intramural jokes than a play. 
But the jokes are always broadly funny. And be- 
cause there are more of them in Act L., the pace is 
even breezier than when the plot literally gets off 
the ground in the final half. A great deal of the 
credit for keeping things lively is due director 
Morton DaCosta, who has managed to achieve a 
nice, farcical flow of events, working from a series 
of episodes. He has been helped immensely by 
Peter Larkin, whose numerous light, atmospheric 
settings are just about as mobile as settings can 


Barracks inspection proves an embarrassing occasion for 
a sergeant, played by Myron McCormick (right). The 
officers are played by Rex Everhart (left) and Ed Peck. 
The apprehensive privates seen at extreme left are Roddy 
McDowall and Andy Griffith. 


get, even in this mechanical age. The prize of the 
lot is the Act II. airplane which actually goes aloft. 
In the uniformly fine cast, citations are certainly 
due Andy Griffith; Roddy McDowall, the boy with 
the Infantry on his mind; Myron McCormick, 
whose sergeant is at least a two-dimensional one 
rather than the usual stereotype; and Howard 
Freeman and Royal Beal as a couple of fathead 
generals. As for Griffith, the New York Times 
summed him up neatly just prior to the premiére 
—‘“the most authentic dish of black-eyed peas, 
side meat and collard greens to be served up on 
the legitimate stage in a parcel of years.” He is 
also one hell of an actor for this part. 
Photographs by FRED FEHL 
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At a secret ceremony in the final moments, the two upstart 
privates—Roddy McDowall and Andy Griffith (extreme 
right)—are “honored.” Myron McCormick is reading the 
citation, and the two generals are Royal Beal (seated, left) 
and Howard Freeman. 
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Both the theatre and television are currently faced with a common basic problem: a lack of 
writers. That’s the opinion of actor-producer, Maurice Evans, who declared in an interview with 
THEATRE ARTS that there are dramatists galore who are grinding out a steady stream of words 
for stage and TV, but the “dramatist who has something to say and the ability to say it effectively 
has either disappeared or gone into hiding. Others have shrunk into their shells in hasty retreat 
from overlaudatory greetings of their initial works by well-meaning critics. The laurel crown, so 
readily proffered any new American dramatist, too often weighs like lead on the brow of the tyro 
and discourages him from making his second try at writing for the theatre. In England we are apt to 
take a maddeningly patronizing attitude toward the beginner, but at least we don’t scare him into 
silence. On the contrary, the less the recognition, the harder the new dramatist works to achieve it.” 

During the last three years, when the well-known actor’s theatrical role has been that of pro- 
ducer, he has, he says, particularly noted the drying up of our playwrights at a time when our nov- 
elists have continued to bloom. “Like any theatrical producer, I have been looking for new plays 
that would rouse me sufficiently to want to produce them. But I haven’t found them. Instead I have 
resorted to dramatic adaptations of novels—The Teahouse of the August Moon from Vern Sneider’s 
novel and No Time for Sergeants from Mac Hyman’s very successful book 

“I wish this weren’t so. I would much prefer to produce original plays. I have nothing against 
adaptations in principle, but it’s a very laborious way of doing plays. There are almost bound to be 
too many cooks. With an original play you can take what the playwright has written and say, ‘Now 
couldn’t we do so-and-so here and thus-and-so there?’ and the thing can be worked out relatively 
simply. But when you’re starting from a novel, the situation is quite different. You've read it, and 


you are bound to have formed definite ideas of how much of it should be retained on stage. This, of 
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OURS IS AN ERA OF DRAMATISTS IN HIDING, SAYS ACTOR-PRODUCER MAURICE EVANS 


ABOVE: Getting a novel on 

the stage doesn’t appear to trouble 
producer Maurice Evans here as 
he holds a copy of No Time 

for Sergeants during a rehearsal 
huddle with actor Andy Griffith 
(left), adapter Ira Levin and 
director Morton DaCosta (right) 


ABOVE LEFT: Evans’ current 
television adventures, which 
began by overseeing those of 
Alice in Wonderland, rely chiefly 
on the works of established 
authors. Holding a TV script of 
the Lewis Carroll classic is 
Evans’ Alice, the youthful 
Gillian Barber 


RIGHT: As might be expected 
when Evans appears in his own 
television productions, the 
playwright here is one 

W. Shakespeare. Shown with the 
actor-entrepreneu rma scene 
from the two-hour version of 
Macbeth, given last year. 


is Judith Anderson. 





course, is never the way your adapter goes about 
it, and it’s hard to adjust to his departures from 
your preconceived notions. On top of that, at least 
half the time he’s right and you’re wrong.” 

But the art of adaptation, Evans points out, is 
something quite different from the art of the orig- 
inal playwright. What has happened to play- 
wrights? According to the actor-producer, we are 
going through a transitional period in the theatre. 
“The plays that I was brought up on were rela- 
tively easy for a dramatist to write. Somerset 
Maugham, for instance, wrote a whole succession 
of them. They were nearly all based on the break- 
ing of social barriers, and the resultant scandal 
was the basis for a play. 

“Nowadays there is no such thing as a social 
code. Propriety, in this T-shirt age, can scarcely 
be said to exist. Those small niceties of behavior 
which provided so much dramatic meat for the 
likes of Maugham are no longer of interest in the 
theatre. In the current world of Tennessee Wil- 
liams and Arthur Miller, it’s felt that passion can 
exist only in the back alleys of Louisiana or in a 
neighborhood of ash cans. Passions must be in the 
raw. Civilized passion seems to be outmoded. 

“Several years ago I did a play by Terence Rat- 
tigan—The Browning Version. It was about civil- 


ized people and a highly civilized passion—a man 
torn between dedication to the classics and a car- 
nal and voluptuous wife. Apparently this appealed 
to the public and to some of the critics as a trivial 
situation. I found myself baffled by this reaction, 
for I thought it was the basis for real pathos and 
drama. 

“T’m not suggesting that we go back to trivial- 
ities, but I do get sick of watching nothing but 
elemental passion in the theatre. This type of 
writing presumes an unhealthy kind of sophistica- 
tion. It smacks of decadence, and I feel sure that 
it’s not in keeping with the tastes of most people. 

“On television the situation is not quite so drab. 
Original scripts are being performed from time to 
time, and a new generation of writers may develop 
from this field. The realization of this hope, how- 
ever, depends upon avoidance of the same basic 
evil which has caused radio and the motion pic- 
tures to decline in public favor. The grim execu- 
tioner of all entertainment media is the salesman 
who presumes to be an arbiter of public taste. 
Hollywood’s troubles do not stem from Hollywood. 
They have the best writers, the best actors and the 
best technicians at their beck and call. The real 
villain is the carbon-copy-minded theatre owner 
who is forever trying to play it safe by repeating 
successful formulae ad nauseam. It is he who tells 
the studios what pictures the public will buy and 
the studios have dutifully to obey. The same prin- 
ciple applied to the newspaper industry would 
force the editor to produce the sort of paper which 
suits, not his own taste, but that of the vendor at 
the corner newsstand. Such a newspaper would, 
of course, be out of circulation in a jiffy. 

“Maybe the celluloid goose that laid such golden 
eggs was just a passing fad, like midget golf, and 
the salesmen were right to exploit it to the hilt 
while the going was good. Maybe the purveyors 
knew what they were doing when, during the war, 
they released only abominable ‘B’ pictures to 
overseas servicemen and thereby gave birth to 
millions éf movie lothers. Possibly the promoters 
are right in waging their present battle of the 
bulging cinema screen to hypo audience attend- 
ance. Personally I feel they are going about it the 
hard and expensive way and that they might do 
better to give a greater measure of control to 
their creative artists and see whether the products 
won’t sell themselves. (continued on page 95) 


Shaw gets into the television act with Evans, as this scene 
from the 1955 production of The Devil’s Disciple proves 
To encourage new playwrights, the actor-producer hopes 
to do two original works on his “Hallmark Hall of Fame” 
series. 











I first made the acquaintance of William March’s 
eight-year-old destroyer, Rhoda Penmark, in Mex- 
ico during the summer of 1954, under the shadow 
of Citlaltepetl, mother of all the naughty little vol- 
canoes. It was a strangely appropriate meeting. 
The previous few days we had been drifting about 
the wilds of the Tuxtlas and couldn’t help notic- 
ing the number of pregnant women in the district. 
The cloud forests seemed to be literally crawling 
with fecundity. Practically every female between 
the age of ten and fifty was in seed. These lovely, 
serene sloe-eyed people apparently have no pesos 
for civilized distractions, so all their leisure time, 
which is considerable, is devoted to the nearest 
diversion at hand that is free. 

And here was a book, The Bad Seed, which said 
that sometimes the fruit of such pleasure may be 
as rotten as a worm-eaten papaya or as black as 
the waters of Papaolapan; and that the fault, dear 
Brutus, lies not within ourselves but in God- 
Almighty-Quetzalcoatl, the Feathered: Serpent, 
who can create at choice both darkness and light, 
the tainted and the untainted. 

We had been given The Bad Seed by an astute 
Hollywood producer who can read. My wife, Mary 
Orr, devoured it, whilst I studied the avifauna of 
a nearby cloud forest. During intervals between 
work in the lunatic world of the theatre, I go a 
little loco myself, chasing around the wilds with 
a pair of binoculars in search of rare birds. 

Mary closed the volume with a loud snap. “You 
must read this,” she said. 

My ten-power Bausch and Lomb were riveted 
on a new species. “For pity’s sake, keep quiet,” 
I growled in a hoarse stage whisper. “This forest's 
a positive aviary. A flock of green parakeets has 
just settled on that mahogany tree. There is a pair 
of kiskadees on the dead branch at the top—and 
look, there’s a gorgeous amethyst hummingbird’s 
nest in that air plant halfway up. The female's 
feeding the young.” 

“You'd better study this March bird and her 
chick,” she urged caustically. There was a special 
note in her voice. The hummer jetted away as 
I lowered my field glasses. I knew that particular 
note in Mary’s voice! “A play?” I asked. She 
nodded significantly. “A natural, I think! Regular 
‘blue Denham” Right up your dark alley.” 

With considerable reluctance I turned away 
from my tropical forest with its parrots and fly- 
catchers, and gave my attention to another jungle 
—the tangle of a twisted mind. The following day 


Fruit of a Bad Seed by Reginald Denham 






we returned to civilization of a Mexican variety 
and I sent a wire to Phyllis Anderson, my agent, 
asking her to try to secure for us the rights to 
dramatize the book. Mary had been right. It 
would make an interesting play. 

But three thousand miles away in Hollywood, 
another wife was urging another playwright—a 
very famous one, Maxwell Anderson (no relation 
to Phyllis, who has a noted playwright of her own, 
Robert Anderson)—to translate The Bad Seed 
into a play. Max was hospitalized at the time and 
too weak to resist wifely prompting—which was 
his gain and our loss. 

When I think back on this coincidence, it seems 
odd that two wives should have urged the writing 
of a play in which the premise is so shattering to 
female notions of procreation. 

I was bitterly disappointed when I learnt we'd 
failed.to get the dramatic rights, and also most 
envious that Anderson had, for obvious reasons, 
succeeded. However, the Feathered Serpent did 
decree that eventually I was to play some part in 
transferring the story to the stage, for two months 
later, Phyllis sent me Max’s script with a query. 
Would I be interested in directing it for the Play- 
wrights? I read his version with a cartload of 
chips on my shoulders, a fistful of blue pencils and 
the combined critical eyes of Atkinson, Kerr, 
Chapman, Coleman, Watts and Hawkins. I was 
the super critic of all time. But in spite of this 
handicap to unbiased judgment, I had to admit 
that the script was not only pretty good—it was 
outstanding! Would I direct it? I couldn’t wait 
to get my hands on it! 

When I reviewed the script with detachment, 
it seemed to me that Anderson had taken an ex- 
tremely sprawling novel and reduced the story 
line to one of Grecian simplicity. Through it there 
burned the lit fuse of Sophoclean inevitability— 
a fuse which would explode in the end, I visual- 
ized, with shattering effect on an audience. 

Bad Seed (as the play was titled) has been 
labeled with the loose term melodrama—which it 
is, in a way, I suppose. But in the dictionary sense 
that a melodrama is “a play which does not ob- 
serve the dramatic laws of cause and effect,” it is 
the very opposite. Let us say, for the convenience 
of the pigeonhole-conscious, that it is a melodrama 
with a difference, a melodrama which says some- 
thing; a melodrama which asks a question. 

Having long been associated with plays of this 
genre, I have found that four vital ingredients are 


essential to their success. Bad Seed has them all 
in full measure. 

First there must be the leavening agent of 
humor—a large dollop of it. This is indispensable, 
so that the audience may get relief when the inner 
tension becomes too intense. Shakespeare knew 
this when he introduced the drunken, bawdy por- 
ter immediately after the Macbeths murdered 
Duncan. There is plenty of humor in Bad Seed 
and it is cunningly introduced at those psycho- 
logical moments when the suspense is well-nigh 
unbearable. 

Then, there must be audience identification. 
The people in the theatre must say, “This could 
happen to me, or to my family or to my friends.” 
In that way the impact on them is intensified 
They do not feel-they are merely looking from 
afar at some academic case history. Instead the 
particular dramatic happening is something that 
could occur to themselves the moment they leave 
the theatre, or perhaps it might actually be going 
on in their own homes while they are looking at 
the play. There is most subtle audience identifi- 
cation in Bad Seed. Mrs. Penmark (so strikingly 
played on the stage by Nancy Kelly) might be any 
wife or any prospective bride in the auditorium, 
and I guarantee that any mother who sees the 
play must ask herself afterwards, “What sort of 
a child have I given birth to? What is it really 
made of? Is it sugar and spice? Or does it inhabit 
some arcane region of its own of which I know 
nothing; or live some esoteric life which would 
horrify me if I knew about it?” 

Also requisite to a successful melodrama is au- 
dience participation—audible participation. There 
must be some spot where the public exclaims 
vocally. I can cite at random many instances. In 
Angel Street, when the detective left his hat be- 
hind in the room just as the villain was about to 
enter, the entire house shouted nightly, “Your 
hat! Your hat!” In Dial “M” for Murder the audi- 
ence at suspenseful moments literally argued out 
loud amongst themselves about the solution of the 
door key mystery. In The Two Mrs. Carrolls, the 
sudden appearance of the murder-bent husband 
on the bedroom balcony (unknown to his wife, 
who was barricading the locked door against him) 
induced audible demonstrations which lasted as 
long as a minute. In Ladies in Retirement, the 
point at which Ellen Creed is tricked by her 
nephew into thinking she sees the ghost of the 
friend she has baked in the oven, evoked a similar 
startled chorus. In Rope there is the moment 
when the thrill-killing college boys see the evi- 
dence that will convict them (a theatre ticket 
stub) pinned to the lapel of the jacket of their 
colleague, who is “on to them.”- The gasps that 
greeted that great melodramatic moment were as 
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regular nightly as those in Night Must Fall, when 
the murderer carried the decapitated head of his 
victim across the stage in a hatbox. In Bad Seed 
the various points at which these noisy audience 
reactions are heard are in the bést tradition. 

Lastly it is my humble opinion that the end of 
a melodramatic story should not be too tightly 
tied. There should be an avenue for speculation 
after you have left the play; an intriguing area 
for discusssion and argument wherein audience 
members may exercise the ingenuity of their 
minds. Again and again I have been asked, “What 
happens to the two zany sisters in Ladies in Re- 
tirement after Ellen is arrested?” I always reply, 
“God knows! One of a dozen things,” and leave 
it to the questioner to supply his own answer. The 
more you leave things to the public’s imagination, 
the better it is for the box office. People will re- 
turn again and again. The area of discussion about 
Bad Seed is limitless, perhaps because the ques- 
tion it poses is unanswerable. Was Rhoda Pen- 
mark a little monster because of her environment, 
or did she inherit the seed of evil from her he~> 
cidal grandmother? And in any case, will s 
on murdering ad infinitum? 

It is the age-old problem of original sin: the 
much-fought battle of environment versus inher- 
ited evil. Was Hitler a malevolent horror primari- 
ly because his school friends were unkind to him 
and his mother never sang him to sleep with 
“Rockabye Baby?” Or because the Feathered 
Serpent who can create both the tainted and the 
untainted designed him in his own image? 

Quite an idea to fling in the face of the Ameri- 
can mother who, good, bad or indifferent, stands 
on a pedestal surrounded by a glorifying halo! 


Reginald Denham, who staged Bad Seed and provided the 
accompanying introduction, is eminently qualified to dis- 
cuss thrillers. He also directed such memorable ones as 
Rope, Ladies in Retirement (of which he is part author), 
The Two Mrs. Carrolls and Dial “M” for Murder. 





Bad Seed had its first performance in New York at the 
Forty-Sixth Street Theatre on December 8, 1954, when 
the play was produced by the Playwrights’ Company, Inc., 
with the following cast: 








RHODA PENMARK Patty McCormack 
COL. KENNETH PENMARK John O’Hare 

CHRISTINE PENMARK Nancy Kelly 

THE COMPLETE TEXT OF MONICA BREEDLOVE Evelyn Varden 
EMORY WAGES Joseph Holland 

LEROY Henry Jones 

MISS FERN Joan Croydon 

REGINALD TASKER Lloyd Gough 

MRS. DAIGLE Eileen Heckart 

MR. DAIGLE Pa ells Richardson 

MESSENGER a George Gino 

RICHARD BRAVO at AN froma Chalmers 
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the dramatization of William March's novel The Bad Seed 
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ACT ONE 
SCENE 1 


The one set is the apartment of Colonel 
and Mrs. Penmark, in a suburb of a 
southern city. We see a tastefully fur- 
nished living room, with colonial pieces 
and reproductions, expensive but not 
too gaudy. The pictures on the walls are 
views of New York City in the early 
nineteenth century. The door to the 
front hall is at stage left, the door to 
an inner hallway at stage right, a door 
to the kitchen—which is partially visible 
—is at right rear, a door to a den con- 
taining a piano is at left rear. Larae 
windows with heavy drapes flood the 
room with early morning light. There 
is a dining table at the bay window 
with chairs about it,,a couch at the left 
with a coffee table near by. There are 
two or three easy chairs in a semi-circle 
facing the coffee table. A rug on the 
floor is vari-colored rag colonial. 


RHODA PENMARK, a neat, quaint and pretty 
little girl of eight, sits, seriously reading 
a book, on the chair right. She turns a 
page carefully, absorbed in the story. 
COLONEL KENNETH PENMARK, a good-look- 
ing officer of thirty-five or so, comes in 
from the right, carrying two fairly new 
suitcases. He sets them down near the 
outer door and turns, seeing RHODA. 


KENNETH: Why, ‘morning, Rhoda! Up. 
and dressed and ready for the day! 
Wearing your best perfume? 


RHODA: (Marking her place) Yes, I am. 
daddy. 


KENNETH: That’s right, this is the day of 
the picnic. I hope there’s a breeze off 
the water. 


RHODA: Miss Fern says there always is. 


KENNETH: She says it never rains on the 
first of June, too. Don’t count on it. 


RHODA: Are you leaving today, daddy? 


KENNETH: My plane goes in an hour. 
Back to Washington and the Pentagon 
and a climate that coddles eggs. 


rHOoDA: I like coddled eggs. 


KENNETH: You like everything. You're 
just too good to be true. (He pulls her 
braids, and she smiles up at him.) 


RHODA: How long will you be gone? 


KENNETH: Sealed orders, darling. All I 
know is I'll be home as soon as I can. 
What will you give me if I give you 
a basket of kisses? 


rHopA: I'll give you a basket of hugs. 
(He leans down to hug and kiss her) 
KENNETH: I like your hugs. 


rHopA: I like your kisses, daddikins! 
You're so big and strong! 
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KENNETH: I'll miss you. The General 
doesn’t have one pretty girl on his whole 
staff! 

rHOoDA: I wish he didn’t have my daddy! 
I'll miss you every day! 


KENNETH: Will you write to me? 
RHODA: Do you want me to? 

KENNETH: Of course I want you to. 
rHODA: Then I’ll write to you every day. 


KENNETH: Every time I write to mother 
I'll put in a note for you! 


RHODA: Will you really? 


KENNETH: Really and truly. And every 
time the General tells a good joke I'll 
send you an official report! 


rHoDA: Oh, daddy, that won’t be very 
often! You’d better send me the bad 
ones too! 


KENNETH: Sweetheart, I will! 


(MRS. PENMARK comes in from the den 
in a becoming morning gown. She is 
somewhat under thirty, a very pretty, 
gentle and gracious woman, quite ob- 
viously dedicated to her husband and 
child. The kind of woman whose life 
is given meaning by the affection she 
gives and receives) 


I shall write daily to both my sweet- 
hearts unless somebody makes a mis- 
take and starts a shooting war and we 
all have to go underground. 


(He kisses CHRISTINE, his wife, who 
has brought his briefcase and goes 
into his arms without a word. They 
have said goodbye previously, but she 
can't let him go without another 
embrace) 

RHODA: Would you go underground if 

there was a war? 


KENNETH: Yes, I would, and, by gum, 
I'd go fast! 


RHODA: You said “by gum” because I 
was here. 


KENNETH: That’s right, I did. 
CHRISTINE: Take care. 


KENNETH: I will. I'll wire you the minute 
we’re on the ground. Take care of each 
other, you two. , 


CHRISTINE: We will. (The doorbell rings 
a delicate little chime) -That’s Monica 
and Emory. They wanted to say a last 
goodbye to you. 


KENNETH: Oh. 


(He goes to the door. Meanwhile 
CHRISTINE looks at rHODA’s hair) 


rHopDA: Is it all right? 


CHRISTINE: It’s perfect, darling, braids 
and all. 


KENNETH: (At the door) Come in, Mon- 
ica. Come in, Emory. 


(MRS. MONICA BREEDLOVE is a widow of 
fifty-five or so, plump, intelligent. 
voluble and perhaps over-friendly. 
Her brother, EMORY WAGES, is a few 
years younger than she, also plump 
and friendly, but in contrast almost 
taciturn) 


MONICA: Just the effusive neighbors from 
upstairs, darlings! Have to be in on 
everything. No lives of their own, so 
they live other people’s. I speak for my 
brother as well as myself, because he 
never gets a chance to speak whew I’m 
around. There, I've talked enough. Say 
something, Colonel. 


KENNETH: I guess it will have to be 
goodbye, because the taxi’s here and I 
don’t want to rush through traffic. 


emMoRY: Don’t worry about your two 
pretty girls, Ken. We'll keep an eye on 
them, and if one of them begins to look 
peaked, we'll send up smoke signals. 


KENNETH: I’m counting on you, Emory. 
(He gives monica his hand) And on 
Monica. 


monica: Goodbye. 


KENNETH: Well, sweetheart, this is it. 


(He waves across the room to RHODA) 
Goodbye, big eyes! 


RHODA: Goodbye, daddy. 


CHRISTINE: I promised myself I wouv'dn’t 
come down, but— 


KENNETH: Don’t, sweet. It’s just another 
empty month or two. We'll get through 
them somehow. 


emoryY: I’m taking these. 


(He precedes KENNETH out with both 
bags. KENNETH and CHRISTINE embrace) 


KENNETH: Goodbye. (KENNETH takes his 
briefcase and goes out) 


MONICA: Poor boy. He hates to go. And 
you hate to let him go. 


CHRISTINE: I’m—not very self-sufficient. 


monica: You're in love, both of you, 
you lucky characters. I wish I were. Oh, 
by the way, nobody has to take Rhoda 
to the bus, because I made some cup- 
cakes for Miss Fern, and she’s coming 
by to pick them up. 


CHRISTINE: Oh, good. 


MONICA: (To RHODA) But before she 
comes I have two little presents for you, 
my darlings. 

RHODA: Presents? 


monica: The first is from Emory. It's 
a pair of dark glasses with rhinestone 
decorations, and he said to tell you 
they’re intended to keep the sun out of 
those pretty blue eyes. (She produces 
the glasses, and RHODA goes toward her 
with an eager expression which her 
mother knows as rHODA’s “acquisitive 
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look”) I'll try them on you. (RHODA 
stands obediently while monica adjusts 
the glasses) Now who is this glamorous 
Hollywood actress? Can it really be 
little Rhoda Penmark who lives with 
her delightful parents on the first floor 
of my apartment house? 


RHODA: (Looking at her reflection in the 


glass of a picture) 'I like them. Where’s 
the case? 


MONICA: Here it is. And now for the 
second prize, which is from me. (She 
takes from her purse a little gold heart 
with a chain attached) This was given 
to me when I was eight years old, and 
it’s a little young for me now, but it’s 
still just right for an eight-year-old. 
However, it has a garnet set in it, and 
we'll have to change that for a tur- 
quoise, since turquoise is your birth- 
stone. So I'll have it changed and 
cleaned, and then it’s yours. 


RHODA: Could I have both stones? The 
garnet, too? 


CHRISTINE: Rhoda! Rhoda! What a— 


MONICA: (Laughing) But of course you 
may! How wonderful to meet such a 
natural little girl! She knows what she 
wants and asks for it—not like these 
over-civilized little pets that have to 
go through analysis before they can 
choose an ice cream soda! 


(RHODA goes to her, puts her arms 
around her waist and hugs her with 


an intensity which gives MONICA great 
delight) 


RHODA: (Purring) Aunt Monica! Dear, 
sweet Aunt Monica! 


(MONICA is completely captivated, but 
CHRISTINE looks on with a slightly 
skeptical and concerned attitude. She 
knows that RHODA is not really affec- 
tionate, that she is acting) 


MONICA: I know I’m behind the times, 
but I thought children wore overalls 
and play-suits to picnics. Now, you, my 
love, look like a princess in that red and 
white dotted Swiss. Tell me, aren’t you 
afraid you'll get it dirty? Or fall and 
scuff those new shoes? 


CHRISTINE: She won't soil the dress and 
she won't scuff the shoes. Rhoda never 
gets anything dirty, though how she 
manages it, I don’t know. 


RHODA: I don’t like coveralls. They're 
not—(She hesitates) 


MoNIcA: You mean coveralls aren't quite 
ladylike, don’t you, my darling? (She 
embraces the tolerant RHODA again) Oh, 
you old-fashioned little dear! 


RHODA: (Looking at the locket) Am I to 
keep this now? 


MONICA: You're to keep it till I find out 
where I can get the stone changed. 
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RHODA: Then I'll put it in my box. (She 
goes to her table, opens a drawer an: 
takes out a box which once held Swiss 
chocolates. She opens it and places the 
locket carefully inside.) 


(A voice says “Leroy” as the doo 
swings open. The house-man, or JANI- 
ToR, stands in the doorway) 


LEROY: (The Janitor) Guess I'm pretty 
early, Mrs. Penmark, but it’s my day 
for doing the windows on this side. 


CHRISTINE: Oh, yes, you can begin in the 
bedrooms, Leroy. 


LEROY: (To MONICA) Excuse me, ma’am 
(To RHODA) Mornin’. (He crosses through 
to the inner hall with pail and para- 


> 
phernalia. RHODA skips across the room) 


rHODA: I like garnets, but I like tur- 
quoise better. 


monica: You sound like Fred Astaire, 
tap-tapping across the room. What have 
you got on your shoes? 


RHODA: I run over my heels, and mother 
had these iron pieces put on so they'd 
last longer. 


CHRISTINE: I’m afraid I can’t take any 
credit. It was Rhoda’s idea entirely. 


RHODA: I think they’re very nice. They 
save money. 


monica: Oh, you penurious little sweet- 
heart! But I'll tell you one thing, Rhoda, 
I think you worry too much when you're 
not the very best at everything. That's 
one reason Emory and I thought you 
should have some presents today. You 
wanted that penmanship medal very 
much didn’t you? 


RHODA: It’s the only gold medal Miss 
Fern gives. And it was really mine. 
Everybody knew I wrote the best hand 


_and I should have had it. 


(LEROY comes through toward the 
kitchen with his pail) 


LEROY: ‘Scuse me, just gettin’ some 
water. (He goes to the kitchen) 


RHODA: I just don’t see why Claude 
Daigle got the medal. 


CHRISTINE: These things happen to us all 
the time, Rhoda, and when they do we 
simply accept them. I’ve told you to 
forget the whole thing. (She puts an 
arm around rHoDA, trying to soften her. 
RHODA pulls away impatiently) I’m sorry 
I know you don't like people pawing 
over you. 


RHODA: It was mine! The medal was 
mine! 


CHRISTINE: Try to forget it, Rhoda. Put 
it out of your mind. 


RHODA: (Stamping in anger) I won't! I 
won't! I won't! 





(LEROY comes out of the kitchen with 
his pail, passes near RHODA, and man- 
ages to spill a splash of water on her 
shoes) 


MONICA: Leroy! Have you completely 
lost your senses? You spilled water on 
Rhoda’s shoes! 


LEROY: I’m sorry, ma’am. I guess I was 
just trying to hurry. (In turning he 
spills more water on the floor nea 
CHRISTINE) 


MONICA: Leroy! 


LEROY: I’m sorry, Mis’ Breedlove. 
(Kneels) 


' 


monica: (Under her breath) One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten! Leroy, I own this apartment house: 
I employ you! I've tried to give you the 
benefit of every doubt! I've thought of 
you as emotionally immature, torn by 
irrational rages, a bit on the psycho- 
pathic side! But after this demonstra- 
tion I think my diagnosis was entirely 
too mild! You're definitely a schizo- 
phrenic with paranoid overtones! I’ve 
had quite enough of your discourtesy 
and surliness—and so have the tenants 
in the building! My brother Emory has 
wanted to discharge you! I’ve been on 
your side, though with misgivings! I 
shall protect you no longer! 


CHRISTINE: He didn’t mean it, Monica. 
It was an accident, I’m sure it was. 


RHODA: He meant to do it. I know Leroy 
well. 

MONICA: It was no accident, Christine! 
It was deliberate—the spiteful act of 
a neurotic child! 


RHODA: He meant to do it. (To LEROY) 
You made up your mind to do it when 
you went through the room. 


CHRISTINE: Rhoda! 


RHODA: I was looking at you when you 
made up your mind to wet us. 


EEROY: Oh, I never, I never, I’m just 
clumsy! (He takes out his handkerchief 
and cleans rHODA’s shoes) 


CHRISTINE: (Not wishing the man to 
humble himself) Oh, Leroy, please, 
please! (RHODA draws away) 


MONICA: My patience is at an end, and 
you may as well know it. Go about your 
work! 


LEROY: Yes, ma’am. (He goes out) 


MONICA: He has the mind of an 8-year- 
old, but he’s managed to produce a 
family so I keep him on. (The doorbell 
rings) It’s probably Miss Fern. 


CHRISTINE: (Going to door) Yes. Come 
in, Miss Fern. We're nearly ready, I 
think. 


MISS FERN: I’m a bit ahead of time, as 
usual. (She comes in primly. As the 
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head of the most aristocratic school in 
the state she has achieved a certain 
savoir faire, though she is in herself 
a timid and. undistinguished little old 
maid, making the most of the remains 
of once quite remarkable beauty) 


monica: Oh, Miss Fern, the old scatter- 
brain left her two dozen cupcakes up- 
stairs. Rhoda, will you help me carry 
them down? 


RHODA: Yes, of course I will 
MONICA: They’re all packed. 


RHODA: (She curtsies to MISS FERN) 
Morning, Miss Fern 


MISS FERN 
Rhoda. 


rHODA: Thank you, Miss Fern. (She goes 
out the front door with MONICA) 


That’s a perfect curtsy, 


CHRISTINE: She does such things well? 


MISS FERN: She does everything well. 
As you must know better than I. 


CHRISTINE: And, as a person, does she fit 
in well—at the school? 


MISS FERN: Let me think—in what way. 
Mrs. Penmark? 


CHRISTINE: Weil, Rhoda has been—I don't 
quite know h« to say it. There’s a 
mature quality about her that’s dis- 
turbing in a child. My husband and I 
thought that a school like yours, where 
you believe in discipline and the old- 
fashioned virtues, might perhaps teach 
her to be a bit more of a child. 


MISS FERN: Yes—yes, I know what you 
mean. In some ways, in many ways, 
Rhoda is the most satisfactory pupil the 
school has ever had. She’s never been 
absent. She’s never been tardy. She's 
the only child in the history of the 
school who has made a hundred in de- 
portment each month in every class, 
and a hundred in self-reliance and 
conservation on the playground each 
month for a full school year. If you 
had dealt with as many children as 
I have, you'd realize what a remarkable 
record that is. And she’s the neatest 
little girl I've ever encountered. 


CHRISTINE: Kenneth says he doesn’t 
know where she gets her tidiness. Cer- 
tainly not from him or me. 


MISS FERN: She has many good qualities. 
She's certainly no tattletale. 


CHRISTINE: Oh? 


MISS FERN: One of our children broke a 
window across the street and we knew 
that Rhoda knew who it was. When we 
questioned her about it, and told her it 
was her duty as an honorable citizen 
to report the offender, she just went on 
eating her apple, shaking her head. 
denying that she knew anything about 
it—and looking us over with that pity- 
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ing, calculating look she has at certain 
times. 


CHRISTINE: Oh, I know that look so well! 


MISS FERN: But that was admirable too, 
for she was merely being loyal to a 
playmate. 


CHRISTINE: Then—do the other children 
like her? Is she popular? 


MISS FERN: The other children? Well, 
I... (MIss FERN hesitates, trying to 
think of something to say, and is saved 
from having to answer by the re-entry 
of MONICA and RHODA, carryin7 two small 
packed baskets) 


MONICA: Here we are! 


MISS FERN: Then | suppose we should go, 
for my sisters and the others will be 
waiting. Goodbye, Mrs. Penmark. 


CHRISTINE: Goodbye! May it be every- 


thing a picnic should be! 


MISS FERN: Thank you! Come, Rhoda! 
(She takes one of the baskets and goes 
to the door) 


rHopA: Yes, Miss Fern. (She goes to be 
kissed by her mother) 


monica: Calm sea and prosperous voy- 


age! 


MISS FERN: Thank you! We'll take care 
of her! (RHODA runs to MONICA for a last 
quick hug) No time! We're off! 


MONICA: We stole time, didn’t we, Rhoda? 


MISS FERN: Bless you both! (She goes 
out with RHODA) 


monica: So now the older set's left be- 
hind with nothing to do. 


CHRISTINE: I could go through the dreary 
business of trying to make my face pre- 
sentable. It happens every morning. 


monica: Your face! Think of mine! 


CHRISTINE: It always makes me gloomy 
when Kenneth goes away. Anything 
could happen—before I see him again. 
There’s an old saying—we die a little 
at parting. 


monica: Oh my dear. We die a little 
every day if you want to brood about 
it! Why don’t we make some kind of 
party of this? You’re having Emory and 
Reginald Tasker to lunch—can’t I help 
with that? 


CHRISTINE: What does one feed a crim- 
inologist? 

monica: Oh, prussic acid, blue vitriol. 
ground glass— 

CHRISTINE: Hot weather things! 


MONICA: Nothing would hurt Reggie. He 
thrives on buckets of blood and sudden 
death. 


CHRISTINE: How many mysteries has he 
written? 


monica: A complete set of his works 
would encircle the Empire State build- 
ing—or me. Come on—I'm a garrulous 
old hag, but I can grind glass. We're 
not going to let you be lonely. 


(They go into the kitchen together. 
LEROY comes in with pail and brush. 
and opens one of the windows, mut- 
tering to himself) 


LEROY: That know-it-all, that Monica 
Breedlove, she don't think nobody knows 
anything but her. I'll show that bitch 
plenty. And that young trough-fed Mrs. 
Penmark. She don’t get enough of what 
she needs, and I could give it to her 
Now Rhoda’s smart. That’s a smart little 
girl. She's almost as smart as I am. She 
sees through me and I see through her 
By damn she’s smart. 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 2 


It is 2:30 p.m. the same day. CHRISTINE 
has served lunch in her apartment to 
EMORY WAGES and his sister MONICA, also 
to REGINALD TASKER, a friend of theirs 
who writes detective stories and has 
made himself a minor expert in the 
history of crime. The luncheon dishes 
have mostly been removed, and the 
euests still linger over their iced drinks. 
The men have taken off their coats. 
TASKER and eEmMoRY are laughing as the 
curtain goes up. 


MONICA: But I did meet him! Nobody 


ever believes that I met Sigmund 
Freud— 


EMORY: Now, come—they believe you— 


MONICA: You mean it’s automatic flat- 
tery. They know I’m old enough, but 
they voice doubts to make me feel bet- 
ter—Well, perhaps. Anyway, it wasn’t 
Dr. Freud who analyzed me; it was 
Dr. Kettlebaum in London. 


EMORY: Now we're off. 


monica: And this was my choice, too 
Not that I minimize Freud’s professional 
standing, for I still consider him the 
great genius of our time—but Dr. Ket- 
tlebaum was more—more sympatico, if 
you know what I mean, Reggie. 


EMORY: It means sympatico, if you know 
what that means. 


MONICA: Freud loathed American wo- 
men— 


CHRISTINE: Oh? 


MONICA: Especially those that talked 
back to him, and I loathed his Germanic 
prejudice against feminine independ- 
ence, which he couldn’t conceal. 


CHRISTINE: Was Freud prejudiced? 
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CHRISTINE: Did you see him taken from the water? 
RHODA: Yes, they laid him out on the lawn and worked and worked. But it didn't help. 


(Patty McCormack 


Nancy Kelly) 





monica: Indeed he was. Not consciously, 
you know. He just bristled when I sug- 
gested that women had more sense than 
men. Now Dr. Kettlebaum believed in 
the power of the individual soul, and 
considered sex of only trivial interest. 
His mind was less literal, more mystic, 
like my own. 


CHRISTINE: Oh, Monica! Did the analysis 
do you any good, really? 


MONICA: Well, it broke up my marriage. 
I looked into the very bottom of my 
soul. What a spectacle! When I came 
back I asked Mr. Breedlove for a di- 
vorce and he didn’t oppose it. Then I 
decided that what I'd always really 
wanted was to make a home for my 
brother—and so I did. I don’t think dear 
Emory appreciates it, but what woman— 


eEmoRY: I can stand anything except talk 
about your analysis—and analyzing of 
your friends—and me. I don’t want to 
look at the bottom of my soul. 
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MONICA: I can understand that perfectly 
We're all so sensitive about these things. 
The truth absolutely disgusts us. Now 
I've come to the conclusion that Emory 
is a “larvated homosexual”— 


CHRISTINE: What? 


Emory: Thank you! What does larvated 
mean? 

MONICA: It means covered as with a 
masque—concealed. 


TASKER: It means something that hasn't 
come to the surface—as yet. 


eEmMoRY: You can say that again. If I'm 
a homosexual, they'll have to change 
the whole concept of what goes on 
among ’em. 


TASKER: 
Monica? 


Where do you get that idea, 


MONICA: Pure association, the best evi- 
dence of all. Emory’s fifty-two years 
old, and he’s never married. I doubt if 
he’s ever had a serious love affair. 
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EMORY: How would you know if they’re 
serious? 


MONICA: Please, let’s look at things ob- 
jectively. What are Emory’s deepest in- 
terests in life? They are— (She counts 
them on her fingers) fishing, murder 
mysteries in which housewives are dis- 
membered, canasta, baseball games, and 
singing in male quartets. How does 
Emory spend Sundays? He spends them 
on a boat with Reggie and other men— 
fishing. And are there ladies present on 
these occasions? There are not. 


emory: You're damned right there are 
not! 


MONICA: I guess you are all shocked, 
aren’t you? But you shouldn’t be. Actu- 
ally, homosexuality is triter than incest 
Dr. Kettlebaum considered it was all 
a matter of personal preference. I’m 
perfectly frank about myself. Subcon- 
sciously I have an incestuous fixation 
on Emory. It’s not normal, but that’s 
the way it is. 


emoRY: Thanks a million, little sister 
Can’t we talk about something normal, 
like murder? Anybody mind if I smoke 
a cigar? 
monica: What are you trying to prove, 
Emory? 


CHRISTINE: Let’s relax away from the 
table and have our tea over here. 


MONICA: Yes, we've run thru sex, let’s 
try homicide. Reggié, you're the expert. 


Emory: Any change is for the better. 


TASKER: All right, I’ll oblige. I've been 
collecting data on Mrs. Allison lately 
News Budget wants an article on her, 
but I can’t say she’s a very flaming sub- 
ject. Just an unimaginative nurse who 
decided she was in a position to kill 
folks off for their insurance—and ran 
through quite a list before anybody 
suspected her. 


emorY: Was this recent? 


TASKER: Well, last year and the year be- 
fore. She’d be going still only she was 
too stupid to vary her poisons, with the 
result that all her victims had similar 
symptoms—nausea, burning throat, in- 
testinal pain and convulsions—to say 
nothing of the conventional life insur- 
ance policies made out to the old girl 
with the arsenic 


CHRISTINE: Please, I don’t like to hear 
about such things. 


MONICA: You don’t? 
CHRISTINE: No. 


MONICA: Now that’s an interesting psy- 
chic block. Why would Christine dislike 
hearing about murders? 


CHRISTINE: I don’t know—I have an 
aversion to violence of any kind. I even 
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hate the revolver Kenneth keeps in the 
house. 


monica: Oh, do you dislike the revolver 
more than the poisons? 


CHRISTINE: I hate them both. 


MONICA: Hmm, perhaps if you'll try 
saying the first thing that comes into 
your mind we can get at the root anx- 
iety. Say it, no matter how silly it 
seems to you! Téli your story, Reggie, 
and Christine will associate. 


EMORY: Oh, nonsense, Monica. 


CHRISTINE: What do you mean by “as- 
sociate?” 

MONICA: Just speak up—because any 
idea that comes into your mind will be 
an associated idea. 


CHRISTINE: Oh. 


TASKER: Well, the end of the story was 
like this. Toward the middle of May, 
last year, Mrs. Allison visited her sister- 
in-law’s family. She‘got there in time 
for lunch, and her niece Shirley re- 
minded her that she had promised to 
bring a present for her birthday. Mrs. 
Allison was so upset about forgetting 
the present that she went to the neigh- 
borhood store and bought candy and 
soft drinks for the family. 


MONICA: (Nudging CHRISTINE) Do you 
think of anything? 


CHRISTINE: Oh, absolutely nothing. 


TASKER: 
brought her niece a present. It was ten 
cents’ worth of arsenic. 


MONICA: But there must be something 
in your mind—something! 


CHRISTINE: Well, I was thinking at the 
moment of how devoted the Fern sisters 
were to my father, when he was a radio 
commentator. 


mMoNIcA: Hmm—I don't think I under- 
stand that—so far. Hdw did you know 
of this? i 


CHRISTINE: Oh, they spoke of it when 
I entered Rhoda in their school. 


emoRY: Isn't your father Richard Bravo? 


CHRISTINE: Yes. 


Emory: Yes, I thought so. Well the 
whole nation was devoted to him dur- 
ing the last war. 


TASKER: Yes, listened to Bravo every 
evening. 


MONICA: Is there any more of the story? 


TASKER: Yes. When Mrs. Allison re- 
turned from the store she opened a 
bottle of sarsaparilla for her niece, and 
then watched the little girl’s convul- 
sions for an hour— 


moNICcA: Now—without thinking at all— 
what’s your second association (CHRIS- 
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Actually Mrs. Allison had : 


TINE hesitates) No editing—no skip- 
ping— 

curisTINE: Well, what I was thinking 
was even sillier. I’ve always had a feel- 
ing that I was an adopted child, and 
that the Bravos weren’t my real parents. 


monica: Oh, you poor innocent darling! 
Don’t you know that the changeling 
fantasy is one of the commonest of 
childhood? I once believed I was a 
foundling with royal blood—Planta- 
genet, I think it was. Emory was a 
Tudor. But have you really always had 
this—suspicion—that you were adopted? 


CHRISTINE: Yes, always. 

MONICA: But no evidence? 

CHRISTINE: Only that I dream about it. 
monica: What kind of dream? 


CHRISTINE: Oh, Monica, must I tell my 
dreams too? I'd rather hear the murder 
story. 


MONICA: Well let’s hear more story, then 
hear more from Christine. 


EMORY: Why do you always want to dig 
at people’s insides? Monica, you're a 
ghoul. 

monica: Of course, who isn’t? Furnish 
the final details, Reggie. 


TASKER: Well, Mrs. Allison hurried back 


. to town on an urgent errand. She hadn't 


paid the current premium on the policy 
on Shirley's life, and this was the last 
day of grace. 


EMORY: Stupid! 


TASKER: Allison was certainly crude. But 
there have been artists in her line, 
really gifted operators like Bessie Den- 
ker. Bessie never made a mistake, never 
left a trace, never committed an imper- 
fect crime— 


CHRISTINE: 
was this? 


(Suddenly interested) Who 


TASKER: The most amazing woman in all 
the annals of homicide, Bessie Denker 
She was beautiful, she was brainy and 
she was ruthless. She never used the 
same poison twice. Her own father, for 
example, died of rabies, contracted sup- 
posedly from a mad dog. It just happen- 
ed that all his money went to Bessie— 


CHRISTINE: Did you say Bessie Denker? 
TASKER: Yes. 
CHRISTINE: Excuse me. I, I think—I— 


eEmoRY: I guess Christine has had enough 
of this, Reggie. Couldn't we talk about 
something else? 


TASKER: We certainly could. 


monica: And we will—though I'm still 
puzzled— 


CHRISTINE: No, no—tell us more about 
Dr. Kettlebaum— 


Emory: If you leave it to Monica, she 
has three subjects: sex, psychiatry and 
pills. Sex and psychiatry are synony- 
mous. Better try pills. 


MONICA: By pills Emory means the mod- 
ern pharmaceutical discoveries which 
have revolutionized medicine since 1935 
If you took them, Emory, you’d be a 
better man. 


TASKER: (Looking at his watch) I should 
have looked at this before. I've got a 
lecture date at three-thirty, and I won't 
be much ahead of time if I start now. 
Will you forgive me for filling the air 
with horror stories, Mrs. Penmark? 


CHRISTINE: Oh, you must forgive me, 
Mr. Tasker! I have some kind of phobia 
or mania so that I’m quite unreasonable 
when I hear such things. 


TASKER: I’m sick of the bloody stuff 
myself and only keep on with it to make 
a living—so let’s be friends. (He puts 
out a hand. CHRISTINE shakes with him) 


CHRISTINE: Yes, of course. 


TASKER: I do have to go. Goodbye, 


Monica. 
monica: Goodbye, Bluebird. 


Emory: Goodbye, Reggie. See you Sun- 
day. I hear the red-fish are running. 


(TASKER goes out) 
TASKER: (From outside) Good. 


EMORY: I wonder if it wouldn't be about 
time for the news. (He goes to the 
radio) Do you mind, Christine? 


CHRISTINE: Of course not. I'll just clear 
these off. 


MONICA: I'll lend a hand. 


(The women carry plates into the 
kitchen. emory finds the local news 
broadcast) 


THE RADIO: “Nothing more important has 
happened for many years in the field 
of foreign affairs.” (There is a brief 
pause, then the voice proceeds on a 
somewhat different note) “I interrupt 
this broadcast to—I have been asked to 
announce that one of the children on 
the annual outing of the Fern Grammar 
School was accidentally drowned in the 
bay this afternoon. The name of the 
victim is being withheld until the par- 
ents are first notified. More news of the 
tragic affair is expected momentarily. 
This is Station WWB—in Tallahassee, 
bringing you the 3:15 news, brought to 
you by PICKETS HARDWARE, Best For Your 
Home Needs.” 


(MONICA and CHRISTINE hurry into the 
room, listening. MONICA puts her arm 
around CHRISTINE. EMORY turns the 
voice down) 


MONICA: It was not Rhoda. Rhoda is too 
self-reliant a child. It was some timid, 
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confused youngster, afraid of its own 
shadow. It certainly wasn’t Rhoda. 


(emorY turns the voice up) 


THE RADIO: “To return to local affairs, 
I am now authorized to give the name 
of the victim of the drowning at the 
Fern School picnic. It was Claude 
Daigle, the only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dwight Daigle of 126 Willow Street. He 
appears to have fallen into the water 
from an abandoned wharf on the Fern 
property. It is a mystery how the little 
boy got to the wharf, for all the children 
had been forbidden to play near or on 
it, but his body was found off the end 
of the landing, wedged among the 
pilings. The guards who brought up the 
body applied artificial respiration with- 
out result. There were bruises on the 
forehead and hands, but it is assumed 
these were caused by the body washing 
against the pilings. And now back to 
the national news.” 


(emorY turns the radio off) 
CHRISTINE: Poor child—poor little boy! 


MONICA: They’ll send the children home 


immediately. They must be on their 


way now. 


emorRY: This will be the end of the 
picnic. 

CHRISTINE: I don’t know what to say to 
her. Rhoda is eight. I remember I didn’t 
know about death—or it didn’t touch 
me closely—till I was much older. A 
teacher I adored died. My whole world 
changed and darkened. 


MONICA: We'd better go. This is no time 
for well-meaning friends to look on 
from the sidelines. 


CHRISTINE: I don’t know what to say 
to her. 


EMORY: You'll meet it better alone. Hon- 
estly you will. 


monica: Yes, you will, dear. We'll go. 
It’s between you and Rhoda, dear. No- 
body can help. 


CHRISTINE: Yes, I suppose so. 


eEmoRY: Children get these shocks all the 
time. Life’s a grim business. 


CHRISTINE: I’m glad you were here. She’ll 
have missed lunch, so I'll make her a 
sandwich. 

MONICA: We'll be upstairs in case you 
need us. 


CHRISTINE: Thank you, Monica. Thank 
you both. (MONICA and EMORY go out. 
The clock strikes once—three-thirty. 
CHRISTINE carries some dishes from the 
table to the kitchen, leaving the table 
practically clear. The door opens while 
she is in the kitchen and RHODA comes 
in, quiet and unruffled. She sits and 
removes her shoes. CHRISTINE re-enters 
from the kitchen) Darling! 
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RHODA:” Mother, you. know we didn’t 
really -haye our lunch because Claude 
Daigle’ was drowned. 


CHRISTINE: I know. It was on the radio 


RHODA: He was drowned, so then they 
were all rushing and calling and hurry- 
ing to see if they could make him alive 
again, but they couldn’t, so then they 
said the picnic was over and we had to 
go home. 


CHRISTINE: I’m glad you’re home! 


RHODA: So could I have a peanut-butter 
sandwich and milk? 


(CHRISTINE puts her arm around her) 
CHRISTINE: Did you see him, dear? 


RHODA: Yes, of course. Then they put 
a blanket over him. 


CHRISTINE: Did you see him taken from 
the water? 


RHODA: Yes, they laid him out on the 
lawn and worked and worked. But it 
didn’t help. 


CHRISTINE: You must try to get these 
pictures out of your mind. I don’t want 
you to bé frightened or bothered at all. 
These*things happen and we must ac- 
cept them. 


RHODA: I thought it was exciting. Could 
I have the peanut-butter sandwich? 


CHRISTINE: (Taking away her arm, ris- 
ing) Yes, I’m getting it ready for you. 
(She goes into the kitchen. rHoDA puts 
her shoes in the cupboard and takes out 
skates. CHRISTINE enters with a glass of 
milk and a sandwich as RHODA sits) 
Here, dear. Darling, you’re controlling 
yourself very well, but just the same 
it was an unfortunate thing to see and 
remember. I understand how you feel, 
my darling. 


RHODA: I don’t know what you're talking 
about. I don’t feel any way at all. (She 
tastes the milk) 


(CHRISTINE is puzzled. rHopDA, feeling 
that she has displeased her mother 
somehow, grabs CHRISTINE’s hand and 
rubs it against her cheek) 


CHRISTINE: Have you been naughty? 

RHODA: Why, no, mother. What will you 
give me if I give you a basket of kisses? 
CHRISTINE: (Feeling a great rush of af- 
fection) I'll give you a basket of hugs! 


RHODA: I want to go out and skate on 
the asphalt. 


(CHRISTINE goes to the kitchen to do 
the dishes. RHODA puts the skates on. 
LEROY opens the door and comes in to 
empty waste baskets.) 


LEROY: (Under his breath) How come 
you go skating and enjoying yourself 
when your poor little schoolmate is still 









damp from drowning in the bay? Looks 
to me like you’d be in the house crying 
your eyes out; either that or be in 
church burning a candle in a blue cup. 


(RHODA stares at LEROY but gives no 
answer. Then with her sandwich in 
her hand, she gets up and walks on 
her skates to the door) 


RHODA: ‘Bye, mother! 


CHRISTINE: (From the kitchen) Good- 
bye, Rhoda. 


Leroy: Ask me, and I'll say you don't 
even feel sorry for what happened to 
that little boy. 


rHopA: Why should I feel sorry? It was 
Claude Daigle got drowned, not me. 


(She goes out. Leroy shakes his head) 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 3 


It is evening of the same day and RHODA, 
ready for bed, is lying on the couch 
while her mother reads to her. A pillow 
from her bedroom is under her head, 


and a half-empty glass sits on the coffee- 
table beside her. 


CHRISTINE: (Reading) “Then the knight 
alit from his steed and sought what way 
he could find out of this labyrinth, and 
a path appearing he began to make his 
way along it and it began at that time 
to grow dark. The knight had not gone 
more than a dozen paces before he saw 
beside the path a beautiful lady who 
laid out.a fair damask cloth under an 
oak and set thereon cates and dainties 
and a flagon with two silver cups.” (She 
pauses) 


RHODA: Mother? 

CHRISTINE: Yes. 

RHODA: Why aren’t you reading? 
CHRISTINE: I was just thinking. 
RHODA: What about? The accident? 


CHRISTINE: Partly—and about my phone 
call. The circuits were busy. 


RHODA: What are cates and dainties? 


CHRISTINE: Little cakes, I think. 


RHODA: Oh. 


CHRISTINE: (Reading) “and set 
thereon cates and dainties and a flagon 
with two silver cups. ‘Knight,’ she called, 
‘knight, come eat and drink with me, 
for you are hungry and thirsty and I am 


alone.’” Did you take your vitamins, 
dear? 


RHODA: (Sitting up, taking a capsule, 
sipping from the glass) I took one be- 
fore. This is the second. I was saving 
them because I like the juice. (She lies 
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back) This is wonderful, to have you 
read to me out here. 


CHRISTINE: You'd better take the third 
one now.—You'll be too sleepy. 


RHODA: All right. (She sits up and takes 
another capsule and the last of the 
drink, then lies back) I'll close my eyes, 
but I won't be asleep. 


CHRISTINE: I know. (She reads) “Then 
the knight answered her, ‘I thank you, 
fair lady, for I am not only hungry and 
thirsty but I am lost within the forest.’ 
Then he let his palfrey graze near-by 
and he feasted with the lady, who gave 
him loving looks, sweeter than the wine 
from the flagon, though the wine was 
sweet and strong, and in this fashion the 
time passed till the light was gone out 
of the wood and it was dark.” (She 
pauses) “The knight heard the music of 
hautbois softly playing and he perceived 
that a fair pavilion stood near-by under 
the oak trees, lighted by a torch at the 
entrance where there were servants go- 
ing to and fro. And he was aware that 
the pavilion had not been there in the 
daylight, but had been created out of 
darkness—by magic—” 


Rhoda? Rhoda? 


(There’s no answer. CHRISTINE rises, 
takes the empty glass to the kitchen, 
returns and bends over RHODA to pick 
her up. The phone rings. CHRISTINE 
goes quickly to answer it, so that it 
won't wake the child. She picks up 
the receiver) 


Yes, I was calling Washington, D. C. 
Yes, Bethesda 1293. Mr. Richard Bravo. 
That’s right. Daddy, I’m so glad I found 
you at home! I’ve been trying to get you 
all evening. You said in your letter you 
might be coming to Tallahassee? Are 
you well enough to be doing such 
things? Well that’s not really far from 
here—Couldn’t you come to see me? 
Daddy, couldn’t you make it sooner? 
Could you . .. Well as soon as you can? 
No, we're well. It’s not that. You met 
Kenneth at the airport? Tell him I'm 
writing my first letter to him tonight. 
I'll send it Air Mail Special in the morn- 
ing.—Tell him I love him and miss him. 
And remember I love you and miss you. 
—No, nothing like that. Daddy, do you 
remember that recurrent dream I used 
to have when I was a child?—Now, I’m 
beginning to have it again and again.— 
I know what the Freudians say,—but 
even they tell you dreams can’t come 
out of any past but your own!—Tell me, 
daddy, is there some terrible thing in 
my past that I don’t know? No—nobody 
It's something I dream. Yes, I'll be good. 
And I will see you? You always help! 
You always have! I do feel better. Al- 
ready. Good night, daddy. 
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(She hangs up. RHODA still sleeps. 
CHRISTINE goes to the couch, watches 
her a moment, then picks her up and 
carries her to her room.) 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 4 


Mid-morning, a few days later, in the 
same apartment. The living-room is 
empty; RHODA can be heard practicing 
“Au Clair de la Lune” on the piano in 
the den. CHRISTINE is in the kitchen. The 
doorbell chimes and she answers it. MISS 
FERN is at the door. 


MISS FERN: May I come in, Mrs. Pen- 
mark? 


CHRISTINE: Yes, of course, Miss Fern. I 
meant to come and see you. I got your 
note. 


MISS FERN: (Entering) We're in such 
distress, all of us at the school, and 
we've suffered such a blow, losing one 
of the children that way, I’m sure you'll 
excuse us for going over and over 
things! 

CHRISTINE: I think everybody has been 
puzzled and worried and saddened. 


MISS FERN: I don’t think I’ve ever known 
any happening to puzzle so many people 
in so many ways. And I can help so few 
of them. I’ve just come from seeing Mrs. 
Daigle. Of course, our first thought was 
of her. The rest of us are touched only 
lightly by this tragedy. She will have to 
live with it the rest of her days. 


CHRISTINE: I know. 


MISS FREN: I have seen her several times, 
and each time she has asked me to find 
out from you if you had any possible 
clue to where the penmanship medal 
might be. 


CHRISTINE: It was lost? 


MISS FERN: Yes, it wasn’t found with the 
body and has completely disappeared. 


CHRISTINE: I didn’t know of this. 


(At this moment RHODA comes out 
with a book in her hand, dressed 
immaculately as usual) 


rHoDA: (Curtsying) Good morning, Miss 
Fern. 


MISS FERN: Good morning, Rhoda. 


RHODA: Mother, could I sit under the 


scuppernong arbor for a while and read 
my book? 


cHRISsTINE: Of course, Rhoda. 


RHODA: It’s shady there, and I can see 
your window, and you can watch me 
from the window, and I like to be where 
you can see me. 


CHRISTINE: Is it a new book? 





rHopA: Yes. It’s Elsie Dinsmore. The one 
I got for a prize at Sunday school. 


CHRISTINE: I'l] be here. 


RHODA: I'll be right there all the time. 
Goodbye, Miss Fern. (Curtsy. She runs 
out) 


MISS FERN: It did occur to me that—that 
Rhoda might have told you a detail or 
two which she hadn’t remembered when 
she talked with me. You see, she was the 
last to see the little Daigle boy alive— 


CHRISTINE: Are you sure of that? 
MISS FERN: Yes. 
CHRISTINE: I hadn't realized— 


MISS FERN: About an hour after we ar- 
rived at the estate one of our older 
pupils came on Rhoda and the Daigle 
boy at the far end of the grounds. The 
boy was upset and crying, and Rhoda 
was standing in front of him, blocking 
his path. The older girl was among the 
trees, and neither child saw her. She 
was just about to intervene when Rhoda 
shoved the boy and snatched at his 
medal, but he broke away and ran down 
the beach in the direction of the old 
wharf where he was later found. Rhoda 
followed him, not running, just walking 
along, taking her time, the older girl 
said. 

CHRISTINE: Has it occurred to you that 
the older girl might not be telling the 
truth? 


MISS FERN: That isn’t at all likely. She 
was one of the monitors we’d appointed 
to keep an eye on the younger children. 
She’s fifteen and has been with us since 
kindergarten days. No, Mrs. Penmark, 
she was telling precisely what she saw. 
We know her well. 


CHRISTINE: And that was the last time 
Claude was seen? 

MISS FERN: Yes. A little later—it might 
have been about noon—one of the 
guards saw Rhoda coming off the wharf. 
He shouted a warning, but by then she 
was on the beach again and he decided 
to forget the matter. The guard didn’t 
identify the girl by name, but she was 
wearing a red dress, she said, and 
Rhoda was the only girl who wore a 
dress that day. At one o'clock the lunch 
bell rang and Claude was missing when 
the re!l was called. You know the rest, 
I think. 


CHRISTINE: Yes. But this is very serious 
—that Rhoda was on the wharf— 


MISS FERN: Not serious, really, when 
you've seen as much of how children 
behave as I have. Children conceal 
things from adults. Suppose Rhoda did 
follow the Daigle child onto the wharf— 
so many things could have happened 
quite innocently. He may have hidden 
himself in the old boat-house, and then, 
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when discovered, may have backed away 
from Rhoda and fallen in the water. 


CHRISTINE: Yes, that could have hap- 
pened 


MISS FERN: Now, Claude, although he 
looked frail, was an excellent swimmer 

and, of course, Rhoda knew that. Once 
he was in the water, she would have 
expected him to swim ashore. How 
could she know that the treacherous 
pilings were at the exact spot where 
he fell? 


CHRISTINE: No. 


MISS FERN: Perhaps the thought in 
Rhoda’s mind when he fell in the wate: 
was that he’d ruin his new suit and 
she'd get a scolding for causing it. When 
he didn’t swim ashore at once she may 
have thought, with the logic of child- 
hood, that he’d hidden under the wharf 
to frighten her—or to escape her. Later 
on, when it was too late to do any- 
thing, she was afraid to admit what had 
happened 


CHRISTINE: Then you think she does 
know something she hasn't told? 


MISS FERN: Yes. I think that, like many 
a frightened soldier, she deserted unde: 
fire. This is not a serious charge. Few 
of us are courageous when tested. 


CHRISTINE: She has lied, though 


MISS FERN: Is there any adult who hasn't 
lied? Smooth the lines from your brow. 
my dear. You're so much prettier when 
smiling 


CHRISTINE: I shall question Rhoda 


MISS FERN: I wish you would, though I 
doubt that you'll learn more than you 
know 


CHRISTINE: And there’s something I want 
to ask you. There was a floral tribute at 
Claude’s funeral sent by the children of 
the Fern School. I suppose the children 
shared the expense—but I haven't been 
asked to pay my part of it 


MISS FERN: The tribute wasn’t nearly so 
expensive as the papers seemed to think 
The money has been collected, and the 
flowers paid for 


CHRISTINE: Perhaps you telephoned me, 
and I was out. 


MISS FERN: No, my dear. We thought 
perhaps you’d want to send flowers 
individually 


CHRISTINE: But why should we have 
sent flowers individually? Rhoda wasn't 
friendly with the boy, and my husband 
and I had never met the Daigles. 


MISS FERN: I don’t know, my dear. I 
really—there are three of us, you know, 
and in the hurry of making decisions— 
(She pauses) 
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CHRISTINE: You make excuses for Rhoda 

and then you admit that you didn't 
ask me to help pay for the flowers—and 
the reasons you give for not asking me 
are obviously specious. Does this mean 
that in your mind, and the minds of 
your sisters, there is some connection 
between the drowning and Rhoda’s pres- 
ence on the wharf? 


MISS FERN: I refuse to believe there is 
any connection 


CHRISTINE: And yet you have acted as il 
there were 


MISS FERN: Yes, perhaps we have 


CHRISTINE: This is a terrible tragedy fo 
Mrs. Daigle, as you say. She has lost 
her only son. But if there were any 
shadow over Rhoda—from what has 
happened—I shall have to live under it 
too—and my husband. As for Rhoda 
she would not be happy in your school 
next year 

MISS FERN: No, she would not. And since 
she would not, it would be as well to 
make up our minds now that she will 
not be there 


CHRISTINE: Then there is a shadow over 
her—and you have decided that she wil] 
not be invited to return to the Fern 
School? 
MISS FERN: Yes. We have made that 
decision. 


CHRISTINE: But you can’t tell me why” 


MISS FERN: I think her behavior in the 
matter of the medal would be sufficient 
explanation. She has no sense of fair 
play. She’s a poor loser. She doesn't 
play the game 


CHRISTINE: But you're not saying that 
Rhoda had anything to do with Claude's 
death? 

MISS FERN: Of course not! Such a pos- 
sibility never entered our minds! 


(At this moment the doorbell chimes) 
CHRISTINE: I'd better answer 
MISS FERN: Of course, my dear 


(CHRISTINES goes to the door, hesitates 
a moment, and then opens it. Mr. and 
MRS. DAIGLE come in, he tentatively. 
she boldly. She has been drinking) 


CHRISTINE: Yes? 


MRS. DAIGLE: Thanks. We're Mrs. Daigle 
and Mr. Daigle. You didn’t have to let 
us in, you know. (To MISS FERN) You 
realize we followed you. We shouldn't 
have done it. I'm a little drunk. (To 
CHRISTINE) I guess you never get a little 
drunk 

CHRISTINE: You're quite welcome, both 
of you. 

MRS. DAIGLE: Oh, pay no attention to 
him. He’s all for good-breeding. He was 
trying to stop me. Now, you, Mrs. Pen- 





mark. You've always had plenty. You're 
a superior person 


CHRISTINE: No, I’m not 


MRS. DAIGLE: Oh, yes. Father was rich 
Rich Richard Bravo. I know. Never had 
to touch dinner. Now I worked in a 
beauty parlor. Miss Fern used to come 
there. She looks down on me 


MISS FERN: Please, Mrs. Daigle 


MRS. DAIGLE: I was that frumpy blonde 
Now I've lost my boy and I’m a lush 
Everybody knows it 


MR. DAIGLE: We're worried about Mrs 
Daigle. She’s under a doctor’s care 
She's not herself 


MRS. DAIGLE: But I know what I’m about 
just the same. Just the same. May I call 
you Christine? I'm quite aware that you 
come from a higher level of society 
You prolly made a debut and all! that 
I always considered Christine such a 
gentle name. Hortense sounds fat—that's 
me, Hortense. “My girl Hortense,” that’s 
what they used to sing at me, “Hasn't 
got much sense. Let’s write her name 
on the privy fence.” Children can be 
nasty, don’t you think? 


MR. DAIGLE: Please, Hortense 


MRS. DAIGLE: You're so attractive, Chris- 
tine. You have such exquisite taste in 


CHRISTINE: Oh Kenneth, I'm so glad 


you called. {Nancy Ke 








clothes, but of course you have amples 
of moriey to buy 'em with. What I came 
to see you about, I asked Miss Fern how 
did Claude happen to lose the medal, 
and she wouldn't tell me a thing. 


MISS FERN: I don’t know, Mrs. Daigle. 
Truly. 


MRS. DAIGLE: You know more than you're 
telling. You’re a sly one—because of the 
school. You don’t want the school to get 
a bad name. But you know more than 
you're telling, Miss Butter-Wouldn’t- 
Melt Fern. There’s something funny 
about the whole thing. I’ve said so over 
and over to Mr. Daigle. He married 
quite late, you know. In his forties. But 
I wasn’t exactly what the fellow calls a 
“spring chicken” either. We won't have 
any more children. No more. 


MR. DAIGLE: Please, Hortense. Let me 
take you home where you can rest. 


MRS. DAIGLE: Rest. Sleep. When you can’t 
sleep at night, you can’t sleep in the 
daylight. I lie and look at the water 
where he went down. There’s something 
funny about the whole thing, Christine. 
I heard that your little girl was the last 
who saw him alive. Will you ask her 
about the last few minutes and tell me 
what she says? Maybe she remembers 
some little thing. I don’t care how small 
it is!) No matter how small! You know 
something, Miss Fern dyes her hair! She 
knows something and she won't tell me. 
Oh, my poor little Claude! What did 
they do to you? 

(CHRISTINE goes to MRS. DAIGLE and 

puts her arm around her) 


CHRISTINE: I will ask Rhoda, Hortense 
Oh, if I only knew! 


MRS. DAIGLE: Somebody took the medal 
off his shirt, Christine. It couldn’t come 
off by accident. I pinned it on myself, 
and it has a clasp that locks in place. 
It was no accident. You can wear such 
simple things, can’t you? I never could 
wear simple things. I couldn’t even buy 
‘em. When I got em home they didn’t 
look simple—He was such a lovely, 
dear little boy. He said I was his sweet- 
heart. He said he was going to marry 
me when he grew up. I used to laugh 
and say, “You'll forget me long before 
then. You'll find a prettier girl, and 
you'll marry her.” And you know what 
he said then? He said, “No, I won't, 
because there’s not a prettier girl in the 
whole world than you are.” If you don’t 
believe me, ask the girl who comes in 
and cleans. She was present at the time. 


MR. DAIGLE: Hortense—Hortense! 


MRS. DAIGLE: Why do you put your arms 
around me? You don’t give a damn 
about me. You're a superior person and 
all that, and I’m—oh, God forgive me! 
There were those bruises on his hands, 
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and that peculiar crescent-shaped mark 
on his forehead that the undertaker 
covered up. He must have bled before he 
died. That’s what the doctor said. And 
where’s the medal? Who took the 
medal? I have a right to know what 
became of the penmanship medal! If I 
knew, I'd have a good idea what hap- 
pened to him.—I don’t know why you 
took it on yourself to put your arms 
around me. I’m as good as you are. 
And Claude was better than your girl. 
He won the medal, and she didn’t.—I’m 
drunk. It’s a pleasure to stay drunk 
when your little boy’s been killed. May- 
be I'd better lay down. 


MR. DAIGLE: We'll go home, and you can 
lie down there. 


MRS. DAIGLE: Why not? Why not go home, 
and lay down? Goodbye, all. 


RHODA: 


MR. DAIGLE: I’m sorry. 


MRS. DAIGLE: Oh, who cares what they 


think\I drank a half bottle of bonded 
corn in little sips. I'm drunk as holy hell. 


(The DAIGLES go out) 
CHRISTINE: Oh, the poor woman! 


MISS FERN: I've tried to think of any 
little thing I could to tell her. But 
nothing helps. 


CHRISTINE: Nothing will ever help. 
MISS FERN: No.—I'll be getting back. 


CHRISTINE: I'll try again with Rhoda 
There’s no help for this poor creature, 
(She indicates the door) but I'll try. 
Thank you for bearing with her, and 
with me. 

MISS FERN: We both have to do what we 
can. Goodbye, Mrs. Penmark. 


For me? 


CHRISTINE: Oh, not yet. "In anticipation of her ninth birthday.” 
(Patty McCormack, Nancy Kelly) 
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CHRISTINE: Goodbye, Miss Fern. (She 
suddenly goes to MISS FERN as she is 
about to turn in the doorway, and kisses 
her, her eyes filling with tears) She will 
have to live with it till she dies. 


MISS FERN: Yes. Till she dies. Thank 

you. ' 
(She goes, closing the door. CHRISTINE 
turns and looks at the apartment, 
then goes to the window from which 
she can see RHODA. After a moment 
she waves, and we know that RHODA 
has looked up from her book. The tel- 
ephone rings, and CHRISTINE answers) 


CHRISTINE: Yes, yes, speaking.—Oh Ken- 
neth, I’m so glad you called. She’s well 
and I’m well. The little boy who was 
drowned? Oh, no, Rhoda’s her usual 
self. She’s across the street where I can 
look out and see her reading a book. 
Do you really, darling?—I hope it won't 
be too much longer. Four weeks is a 
long time. Call me as often as you can. 
darling. I love you. Then don’t be late. 
Goodbye, dear. (She hangs up and Mon- 
Ica opens the door) 


CHRISTINE: Oh, Monica. 


monica: Yes, Christine, the fluttery one 
with the typically inane conversation, 
but I do have an errand this time, not 
just gab— 

CHRISTINE: Come in, please. 


MONICA: (Entering) It’s Rhoda’s locket 
I'm using for an excuse. I’ve actually 
found a place where they'll engrave and 
clean it in one day. They didn’t agree 
to this unusual effort without a little 
pressure—in fact, I had to threaten— 


CHRISTINE: Not really? 


monicA: Oh, you don’t know the old 
busy-body. She uses pressure, influence, 
bribery, blackmail—and I had to pull 
them all on old Mr. Pageson. He said 
this little job would take at least two 
weeks— 


CHRISTINE: I'll get the locket. I know 
where she keeps it. 


monica: Good. I told him straight that 
I'm handling the Community Chest 
again this year, and if he was as busy 
as all that, I'd be happy to revise my 
estimate of his contribution upward by 
a considerable amount. 


(CHRISTINE has opened ruHopa’s table 
drawer and found the locket in the 
chocolate box. Her fingers feel some- 
thing under the oilcloth lining of the 
drawer and she extracts it also, con- 
cealing it from monica, but turning 
toward her with the locket) 


Ah, you found it! The darling! She keeps 
her treasures so carefully it’s a kind of 
miserly delight. 


CHRISTINE: Shall I wrap it? 
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monica: No, no! I'll just drop it in my 
purse. (She does so) And now I'll take 
to the air, dear Christine—only do for- 
give me for bursting in and rushing out! 


CHRISTINE: No ceremony, please. 


monica: No ceremony, no; just plain 
pragmatism! Goodbye, darling. 


CHRISTINE: Goodbye, Monica. 


(MONICA goes out. CHRISTINE regards 
the medal in her hand with a kind of 
horror mixed with incredulity. After 
a moment she goes to the window 
from which rHopaA was seen. Evidently 
RHODA is not there. She turns from 
the window and sits on the couch, 
staring at the medal. The door opens 
and RHODA comes in quietly) 


RHODA: Did you want me to come in, 


mother? When you waved? 


CHRISTINE: So you had the medal, after 
all. Claude Daigle’s medal. (She puts it 
on coffee table) 


RHODA: (Warily) Where did you find it? 


CHRISTINE: How did the penmanship 
medal happen to be hidden under the 
lining of the drawer of your table? Tell 
me the truth, Rhoda. 


(RHODA takes off one of her shoes and 
examines it. Then, smiling a little in 
a fashion she has always found charm- 
ing, she asks—) 
RHODA: When we move into our new 
house can we have a scuppernong arbor, 
mother? Can we, mother? It’s so shady, 
and pretty, and I love sitting in it! 


CHRISTINE: Answer my question. And 
remember I’m not as innocent about 
what went on at the picnic as you think. 
Miss Fern has told me a great deal. So 
please don’t bother to make up a story 
for my benefit. (RHODA is silent, her 
mind working) How did Claude Daigle’s 
medal get in your drawer? It certainly 
didn’t get there by itself. (rHopA is si- 
lent) I’m waiting for your answer. 


RHODA: I don’t know how the medal got 
there, mother. How could I? 


CHRISTINE: (Controlling herself) You 
know. You know quite well how it got 
there. Did you go on the wharf at any 
time during the picnic? At any time? 
RHODA: (After a pause) Yes, mother. I-- 
I went there once. 


CHRISTINE: Was it before or after you 
were bothering Claude? 


RHODA: I didn’t bother Claude, mother. 
What makes you think that? 


CHRISTINE: Why did you go on the 
wharf? 


RHODA: It was real early. When we first 
got there. 


CHRISTINE: You knew it was forbidden. 
Why did you do it? 


RHODA: One of the big boys said there 
were little oysters that grew on the 
pilings. I wanted to see if they did. 


CHRISTINE: One of the guards saw you 
coming off the wharf. But he says it was 
just before lunch time. 


RHODA: I don’t know why he says that. 
He’s wrong, and I told Miss Fern he was 
wrong. He hollered at me to come off 
the wharf and I did. I went back to the 
lawn and that’s where I saw Claude 
But I wasn’t bothering him. 


CHRISTINE: What did you say to Claude? 


RHODA: I said if I didn’t win the medal, 
I was glad he did. 


CHRISTINE: (Wearily) Please, please, 
Rhoda. I know you're an adroit liar. 
But I must have the truth. 


RHODA: But it’s all true, mother. Every 
word. 


CHRISTINE: One of the monitors saw you 
try to snatch the medal off Claude’s 
shirt. Is that true? Every word? 


rHoDA: Oh, that big girl was Mary Beth 
Musgrove. She told everybody she saw 
me. Even Leroy knows she saw me. 
(She opens her eyes wide, and smiles as 
though resolving on complete candor) 
You see, Claude and I were playing a 
game we made up. He said if I could 
catch him in ten minutes and touch the 
medal with my hand—it was like pri- 
soner’s base—he’d let me wear the medal 
for an hour. How can Mary Beth say 
I took the medal? I didn’t. 


CHRISTINE: She didn’t say you took the 
medal. She said you grabbed at it. And 
that Claude ran away down the beach 
Did you have the medal even then? 


rHODA: No, mommy. Not then. (She runs 
to her mother and kisses her ardently. 
This time CHRISTINE is the passive one) 


CHRISTINE: How did you get the medal? 
RHODA: Oh, I got it later on. 
CHRISTINE: How? 


rHODA: Claude went back on his prom- 
ise and I followed him up the beach. 
Then he stopped and said I could wear 
the medal all day if I gave him fifty 
cents. 


CHRISTINE: Is that the the truth? 


RHODA: (With slight contempt) Yes, 
mother. I gave him fifty cents and he 
let me wear the medal. 


CHRISTINE: Then why didn’t you tell this 
to Miss Fern when she questioned you? 


RHODA: Oh, mommy, mommy! (She 
whimpers a little) Miss Fern doesn’t 
like me at all! I was afraid she’d think 
bad things about me if I told her I had 
the medal! 
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CHRISTINE: You knew how much Mrs 


Daigle wanted the medal, didn’t you? 


RHODA: Yes, mother, I guess I did 


CHRISTINE: Why didn’t you give it to 
her? (RHODA says nothing) Mrs. Daigle 
is heart-broken over Claude’s death. It’s 
destroyed her. I don’t think she'll ever 
recover from it. (She disengages her- 


self) Do you know what I mean? 


RHODA 


Yes, mother, I guess so, mother 


CHRISTINE: No. You don’t know what | 


mean 


RHODA: It was silly to want to bury the 
medal pinned on Claude’s coat. Claude 


was dead. He whether 


he had the medal pinned on him or not 


wouldn’t know 


(She senses her mother’s sudden feeling 


of revulsion, and kisses her cheek with 


hungry kisses) I’ve got the sweetest 


mother. I tell everybody I’ve got the 


sweetest mother in the world'—If sh« 


RHODA 


wants a little boy that bad, why doesn't 
she take one out of the Orphans’ Home? 


CHRISTINE: Don’t touch me! Don't talk 
to me! We have nothing to say to each 
other! 


RHODA: Well, okay. Okay, mother 
turns away and starts to the den) 
Rhoda! When we 
Baltimore, there was an old lady, Mrs 
Clara Post, who liked you very much 


Yes. 


CHRISTINE lived in 


RHODA 


CHRISTINE: You used to go up to see her 


every afternoon. She was very old, and 
liked to show you all her treasures. The 
you admired most was a crystal 
ball, in which opals floated. The old 
this 
when she died. One afternoon when the 
daughter 
market, and you were alone with Mrs 


one 


lady promised treasure to- you 


was shopping at the super- 


Post, the old lady somehow mana¢ged to 


| think it must be the best jig-saw puzzle in the whole world 


a map of Asia with all the animals. 
MONICA: | have an aversion to cobras, but it's Freudian. 


Patty M 4 oma 


Eve 


(She- 


fall down the spiral backstairs and 
break her neck. You said she heard a 
kitten 


see about 


mewing outside and went to 
it and somehow missed he: 
footing and fell five flights to the court 


yard below 


RHODA: Yes, it’s true 


CHRISTINE: Then you asked the daughte: 
for the crystal ball. She gave it to you, 
and it’s still head of 


your bed 


hanging at the 


RHODA: Yes, mother 


CHRISTINE: Did you have anything to do. 
anything at all, no matter how little it 


was, with Claude getting drowned” 


RHODA: What makes you ask that 


mother? 


CHRISTINE: Come here, Rhoda. Look m« 


in the eyes and tell me. I must know 


RHODA: No, mother. I didn't 


CHRISTINE: You're not going back to the 
Fern School next year. They don’t want 


you any more 


RHODA: Okay. Okay 


CHRISTINE (Crosses to telephone) I'll 


call Miss Fern and ask her to come over 
rHoDA: She'll think I lied to her 


CHRISTINE: You did lie to her' 


But 


RHODA not to you, mother’ Not to 


you! 
(CHRISTINE rises and goes to the tele- 
phone. RHODA watches her with appre- 


CHRISTINE dials a number) 


Fern School? Is Miss 
there?—No, no message 


She's not home yet 


hension 


CHRISTINE: The 
Claudia Fern 
(She hangs up 


RHODA: What would you tell her, mother? 


No! It can’t be true!’ It can't 
(She turns and looks at RHODA 


CHRISTINE 
be true! 
then embraces her 


Curtain ) 


ACT TWO 
SCENE 1 


late afternoon, the 
her little 
table putting a jig-saw puzzle together 
She 


trying 


The same apartment 


next day. RHODA is seated at 


works with intense concentration 


rejecting. considering sizes and 
angles. CHRISTINE comes out of the inner 


hall after RHODA calls 
monica: Anybody here? 
RHODA: Hello, Aunt Monica! 
MONICA: Hi, honey 
Mother' 


monica: Oh, Christine! You said I might 
Rhoda a while. And 


package for you 


RHODA 


have there’s a 





CHRISTINE: Thank you, Monica. You're 
always the bringer of gifts. (She takes 
a rather bulky carton from MONICA) 


MONICA: This is from somebody else. It 
was in the package room. 


CHRISTINE: Oh—for Rhoda, from daddy— 


RHODA: (Up at once) For me? 


CHRISTINE: Oh, not yet. “In anticipation 
of her ninth birthday.” 


RHODA: What does anticipation mean? 
MONICA: Looking forward to it. 
CHRISTINE: “Not to be opened till—” 


RHODA: Oh. It’s a long time to wait. But 
I will. 

MONICA: Isn’t she the perfect old-fash- 
ioned girl? She’ll wait! 


CHRISTINE: No—there’s more in daddy’s 
writing—“Open when you get it—there’ll 
be a real one later.” 


RHODA: But then he wants me to open 
it now! 


CHRISTINE: Yes. All it needs is to be slit 
down this side with scissors. 


RHODA: There’s excelsior—I can see it. 


CHRISTINE: It should be opened in the 
kitchen, Rhoda. 


rHODA: Okay. (She takes the package 
to the kitchen) 


MONICA: (Watching RHODA, waiting till 
she’s out of earshot) I wish she were 
mine! Every time I look at her I wish 
I had just such a little girl. 


CHRISTINE: She’s not wanted in the Fern 
School next year. 


MONICA: Why? 


CHRISTINE: She doesn’t fit in, doesn’t play 
the game, she’s a poor sport. 


monica: Honestly, the longer I live, the 
more I see, the less I’m able to under- 
stand the tight little minds of people 
like the Fern girls! The truth of the 
matter is, Rhoda is much too charming, 
too clever, to unusual for them! She 
makes those others look stupid and 
stodgy by comparison! (She lights a 
cigarette) Have one? 


CHRISTINE: I seem to have quit. 


monica: Seem to have! Good God, if I 
were to quit you’d hear the repercus- 
sions in New Orleans! I string along 
with St. Paul—it’s better to smoke than 
to burn.—Could Rhoda stay up and have 
dinner with me tonight? 


CHRISTINE: Yes, she could. I’ve asked 
Reginald Tasker over for cocktails and 
to talk to me about some writing I want 
to try 

MONICA: Fine; there’s no reason why 
Rhoda should hear about his strich- 
nines and belladonnas. (RHODA comes to 
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the kitchen door with a large paste- 
board box in her hands) Rhoda, you're 
to have dinner with me tonight. 


i 
RHODA: I am? May I bring my new 
puzzle? 
monica: You surely may. 
CHRISTINE: Is that what it was? 
RHODA: I think it must be the best jig- 
saw puzzle in the whole world. 


(There is a tap at the door aid as 
LEROY speaks it swings open) 


LEROY: (Outside) Leroy. (LEROY enters 
with a garbage pail) 

RHODA: Oh, Leroy, there was a lot of 
excelsior. 


MONICA: He’ll take care of it. 


LEROY: Yes, surely, ma’am. 


CHRISTINE: Don’t bother to sweep the 
kitchen. I'll do it. 


(LEROY carries the garbage pail into 
the kitchen) 
RHODA: It’s a map of Asia with all the 


animals. 


MONICA: I have an aversion to cobras, 
but it’s Freudian. 


Leroy: (Emerging from the kitchen) 
There’s a lot of this stuff scattered 
around, Mis’ Penmark. 


MONICA: Let him sweep it, dear. I shall 
run up and look at the simmering meat 
sauce. 


RHODA: Oh, is it spaghetti? 
MONICA: It is. Approve? 


RHODA: My favorite! 


LEROY: There she sits at her little table, doing her puzzle and looking cute and innocent. 
Looking like she wouldn't melt butter, she's that cool. She can fool some people 
but not me. Not even part way, she can't fool me. 


(Patty McCormack 
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monica: Come up any time. It must be 
nearly ready. 


(She goes out. Leroy begins to sweep 
in the kitchen. RHODA puts her new 
puzzle on the table and examines it) 


MESSENGER: (In the hall outside) Mrs. 
Penmark? 


. Monica: Yes. This is her door. (MONICA 
* looks in) Western Union for you, dear. 


CHRISTINE: Thank you. (MONICA disap- 
pears, leaving a messenger in her place 
in the doorway. He hands CHRISTINE a 
yellow envelope. She takes the envelope 
and the messenger goes, closing the 
door. CHRISTINE opens the envelope, and 
reads the message with pleasure) Ah! 


RHODA: Is it daddy? 


CHRISTINE: Not your daddy this time; 
mine. He’s coming here. 


rHODA: Grandfather? 


CHRISTINE: Yes. He’ll be here tonight.— 
He can sleep—I think Monica has an 
extra room—lI must run up and ask her! 
Be right back. 


(She goes out. LEROY comes from the 
kitchen again with the box of ex- 
celsior) 


LEROY: (Quietly) There she sits at her 
little table, doing her puzzle and look- 
ing cute and innocent. Looking like she 
wouldn’t melt butter, she’s that cool. 
She can fool some people with that in- 
nocent look she can put on and put off 
when she wants to, but not me. Not 
even part way, she can’t fool me. (RHODA 
looks at LeRoy as though he bored her. 
then turns back to the puzzle) She don't 
want to talk to nobody smart. She likes 
to talk to people she can fool, like her 
mama and Mrs. Breedlove and Mr. 
Emory. 


rHoDA: Go empty the excelsior. You talk 
silly all the time. I know what you do 
with the excelsior. You made a bed of 
excelsior in the garage behind that old 
couch, and you sleep there where no- 
body can see you. 


LEROY: I been way behind the times 
here-to-fore, but now I got your num- 
ber, miss. I been hearing things about 
you that ain’t nice. I been hearing you 
beat up that poor little Claude in the 
woods, and it took all three the Fern 
sisters to pull you off him. I heard you 
run him off the wharf, he was so scared. 


RHODA: (Picking up a piece) If you tell 
lies like that you won't go to heaven 
when you die. 


Leroy: I heard plenty. I listen to people 
talk. Not like you who's gabbing all the 
time and won't let anybody get a word 
in edgewise. That’s why I know what 
people are saying.and you don't. 
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RHODA: People tell lies all the time. I 


think you tell them more than anybody 
else. 


LEROY: I know what you done to that 
boy when you gét him out on the wharf. 
You better listen to me if you want to 
keep out of bad trouble. 


RHODA: What did I do, if you know so 
much? 


LEROY: You picked up a stick and hit 
him with it. You hit him because he 
wouldn’t give you that medal like you 
told him to. I thought I'd seen some 
mean little girls in my time, but you're 
the meanest. You want to know how I 
know how mean you are? Because I’m 
mean. I’m smart and I’m mean. And 
you’re smart and you’re mean, and I 
never get caught and you never get 
caught. 

RHODA: I know what you think. I know 
everything you think. Nobody believes 
anything you say. 

LEROY: You want to know what you did 
after you hit that boy? You jerked the 
medal off his shirt. Then you rolled that 
sweet little boy off the wharf, among 
them pilings. 


RHODA: You don’t know anything. None 
of what you said is true. 


Leroy: You know I'm telling the God's 
truth. You know I got it figured out. 


rHODA: You figured out something that 
never happened. And so it’s all lies. 
Take your excelsior down to the garage 
and put it where you can sleep on it 
when you're supposed to be working. 


LEROY: You ain’t no dope—that I must 
say—and that's why you didn’t leave 
that stick where nobody could find it. 
Oh, no, you got better sense than that. 
You took that bloody stick and washed 
it off good, and then you threw it in the 
woods where nobody could see it. 


RHODA: I think you're a very silly man. 


LEROY: It was you was silly, because you 
thought you could wash off blood—and 
you can’t. 


RHODA: (Ajter a pause, putting down a 
piece) Why can’t you wash off blood? 


LEROY: Because you can’t, and the po- 
lice know it. You can wash and wash, 
but there’s always some left. Everybody 
knows that. I'm going to call the police 
and tell them to start looking for that 
stick in the woods. They got what they 
call “stick bloodhounds” to help them 
look—and them stick bloodhounds can 
find any stick there is that’s got blood 
on it. And when they bring in that stick 
you washed so clean the police’ll sprinkle 
that special blood powder on it, and that 
little boy’s blood will show up on the 
stick. It’ll show up a pretty blue color 
like a robin’s egg. 


rHopA: You're scared about the police 
yourself! 


LEROY: Shhh! 


RHODA: What you say about me, it’s all 
about you! They'll get you with that 
powder! 


(LEROY hears MRS. PENMARK coming) 


Leroy: As far as I’m concerned I wish 
there was more excelsior. I could: use it. 


CHRISTINE: (Coming in) What were you 
saying to Rhoda? 


Leroy: Why, Mrs. Penmark, we was just 
talking. She said it was a big box of 
excelsior. 


CHRISTINE: (Seeing the anger on RHODA'S 
face, the smirk of triumph on LERoy’s) 
Just the same you're not to speak to her 
again. If you do I'll report you! Is that 
entirely clear? 


RHODA: I started it, mama. I told him it 
was a puzzle all about Asia, and I 
hardly know where anything is in Asia. 


CHRISTINE: Very well—but don’t speak 
to her! 


Leroy: Yes, ma’am. (He goes) 


CHRISTINE: (Turning on the lights) 
You're really working in the dark here. 
I think you strain your eyes over these 
things. (cHRISTINE wheels a small bar 
out of the kitchen, set up to serve 
drinks) 


rHoDA: Mother, is it true that when 
blood has been washed off anything a 
policeman can still find it was there if 
he puts powder on the place? Will the 
place really turn blue? 


CHRISTINE: Who's been, talking to you 
about such things? Leroy? 


RHODA: No, mommy, it wasn’t he. It was 
some man went by the gate in the park. 


CHRISTINE: I don’t know how they test 
for blood. But I could ask Reginald 
Tasker. Or Miss Fern; she might know. 


RHODA: No—<on't ask her! Mommy, 
mommy, mommy! (She breaks down 
and cries deliberately) Nobody helps 
me! Nobody believes me! I’m your little 
girl, and I'm all alone! 


CHRISTINE: It’s not a very good act, 
Rhoda. You may improve it enough to 
convince someone who doesn’t know 
you, but at present it’s easy to see 
through. 


RHODA: (Wiping away tears with the 
back of her hand) Maybe I'd better go 
up to Monica’s and have dinner. 


CHRISTINE: Yes. She said any time. (The 
doorbell rings) And my company is 
here. (She opens the door) Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Tasker. 


TASKER: Good evening. 
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CHRISTINE: This is my daughter, Rhoda. 


TASKER: (Entering) Thanks. Hello, Rho- 
da. (He puts out his hand. She takes it 
and gives him her best smile) Well, 
isn’t she a little sweetheart! 


RHODA: (Making her curtsy) Thank you. 


TASKER: That’s the kind of thing makes 
an old bachelor wish he were married. 


RHODA: You like little girls to curtsy? 


TASKER: It’s the best thing left out of 
the Middle Ages! 


RHODA: I’m having dinner upstairs. 
TASKER: The loss is ours, all ours. 
CHRISTINE: You may go now, Rhoda. 


RHODA: Yes, mommy. (She throws CHRIS- 
TINE a kiss and runs out) 


TASKER: That’s a little ray of sunshine, 
that one. Isn't she? 


CHRISTINE: I’ve seen her stormy. 


TASKER: No doubt. But she’s going to 


make some man very happy. Just that 
smile. 


CHRISTINE: Since I called you I’ve had 
a wire from my father, and he’ll be here 
tonight. It’s a year since I’ve seen him. 


TASKER: Bravo’s coming? 


CHRISTINE: Yes. 


TASKER: Now there’s a man I always 
wanted to meet. 


CHRISTINE: He may be here before long. 
He said perhaps for dinner. 


TASKER: Good. By the way, if you're 
thinking of writing mystery stories 
Bravo was quite an authority on crime 
and criminals early in his career. 


CHRISTINE: Yes, I know he was. 


TASKER: He could probably help you 
more than I could. Before he began 
covering wars he covered practically all 
the horror cases, from Leopold and Loeb 


on. 
CHRISTINE: What will it be? 
TASKER: Gin and tonic? 


CHRISTINE: Guod. I'll have it too.—You 
see, what I wanted to ask was a psycho- 
logical question and I doubt that it was 
asked or answered—if it has been—till 
recently. (She pauses, pouring into the 
jigger, getting out the ice) 


TASKER: I may not know all the answers. 


CHRISTINE: Well, perhaps nobody does. 
But the story I was thinking of writing 
made me wonder—tell me, do children 
ever commit murders? Or is crime 
something that’s learned gradually, and 
grows as the criminal grows up, so that 
only adults do really dreadful things? 


TASKER: Well, I have thought about that, 
and so have several authorities I've con- 
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sulted lately. Yes, children have often 
committed murders, and quite clever 
ones too. Some murderers, particularly 
the distinguished ones who are going to 
make great names for themselves, start 
amazingly early. 


CHRISTINE: In childhood? 


TASKER: Oh, yes. Just like mathemati- 
cians and musicians. Poets develop later. 
There’s never been anything worth while 
in poetry written before eighteen or 
twenty. But Mozart showed his genius 
at six, Pascal was a master mathemati- 
cian at twelve, and some of the great 
criminals were top-flight operators be- 
fore they got out of short pants and 
pinafores. 


CHRISTINE: They grew up in the slums, 
or among criminals, and learned from 
their environment? (The _ doorbell 
chimes) Oh—I wonder if that could be 
father! 


TASKER: If it is I would like to stay and 
see him a moment— 


CHRISTINE: Oh, that’s understood! (She 
opens the door) Daddy! 


(BRAVO comes into the doorway, a man 
of fifty-five or sixty, handsome once, 
but somewhat stern and weary) 


BRAVO: Hello, darling. I'm early. 


(CHRISTINE goes into his arms and they 
kiss, then stand looking at each other. 
He seis down a small bag) 


CHRISTINE: You’re here! You're actually 
here! 

BRAVO: I guess I'm something of a truant, 
sweetheart, but you said you wanted to 
see me, and I wanted to see you, so— 


CHRISTINE: I’m so glad! This is Reginald 
Tasker, father. 


BRAVO: (Giving his hand to TASKER) Ah, 
one of my favorites! 


TASKER: Puts you to sleep regularly? 


BRAVO: Sometimes keeps me awake. 
You've done some impressive research 
for the Classic Crime Club. 


TASER: Now I’ve always thought the 
best papers they ever printed were by 
Richard Bravo. 


BRAVO: That old dodo! No, no, he’s writ- 
ten himself out, and talked himself out 
and now he’s drifting round the country, 
working for a second-rate news service. 


TASKER: You're really looking into this 
off-side oil? 

BRAVO: That’s what they’ve got me doing. 
But I took off and left them, for the 
moment anyway. I wanted to see my 
long-lost daughter. (He puts his arm 
around CHRISTINE) 


TASKER: I’ve sometimes wanted to ask 
you if you’re ever considering coming 


back into the criminology racket. There’s 
nobody like you since you left. 


BRAVO: Well, all compliments aside, my 
latest books didn't sell as well as the 
first one—and the war came along. Now 
I write filler. 


TASKER: You've written some things that 
won't be forgotten. 


BRAVO: Let’s hope. 


TASKER: And now your daughter is go- 
ing to try her hand. 


BRAVO: At writing? She can’t even spell 


CHRISTINE: I do get lonely here with 
Kenneth away, and I thought I'd try to 
work out a murder mystery, in the 
evenings. 

BRAVO: (To TASKER) And you're encour- 
aging this competion? 


TASKER: Well, I-was rather stumped by 
her last question. She was asking 
whether criminal children are always 
the product of environment. 


BRAVO: Nothing difficult about that, little 
one. They are. 


TASKER: Now, I'd have said the same, a 
few years ago— 


BRAVO: Look, can’t I have some of this 
wicked mixture you’re lapping up? 


CHRISTINE: Of course, daddy—I’m sorry. 
Do you really think they’re always the 
product of environment? 


BRAVO: Always. 


TASKER: I couldn’t prove you're wrong, 
of course. But some doctor friends of 
mine assure me that we've all been 
putting too much emphasis on environ- 
ment and too little on heredity lately 
They say there’s a type of criminal born 
with no capacity for remorse or guilt— 
born with the kind of brain that may 
have been normal among humans fifty 
thousand years ago— 


BRAVO: Do you believe this? 
TASKER: Well, yes, I guess I do. 


BRAVO: Well, I don’t. 


TASKER: I've been convinced that there 
are people—only a few, and certainly 
very unfortunate—who are incapable 
from the beginning of acquiring a con- 
science, or a moral character. Not even 
able to love, except physically. No feel- 
ing for right or wrong. 


BRAVO: I’ve heard such assertions, but 
never found any evidence behind them. 
If you encounter a human without com- 
passion or pity or morals, he grew up 
where these things weren’t encouraged. 
That’s final and absolute. This stuff 


you’re talking is tommyrot. (He sips 
his drink) 


CHRISTINE: Do your doctor friends have 
any evidence? 





TASKER: They can’t prove it, but they 
think there are such people. They say 
there are children born into the best 
families, with every advantage of edu- 
cation and discipline—that never ac- 
quire any moral scruples. It’s as if they 
were born blind—you couldn’t expect 
to teach them to see. 


curisTinE: And do they look — like 


brutes? 
Bravo: Are you sold on this? 
CHRISTINE: I want to find out. 


TASKER: Sometimes they do. But often 
they present a more convincing picture 
of virtue than normal folks. A wax 
rosebud or a plastic peach can look 
more perfect than the real thing. They 
imitate humanity beautifully. 


CHRISTINE: But that’s—horrible. 


TASKER: Some of them seem to have 
done some pretty horrible things and 
kept on looking innocent and sweet. 


Bravo: I'd like to examine the evidence. 
Not much sense discussing it till we do. 


TASKER: Well, this clinic I frequent came 
long ago to the conclusion that there 
are bad seeds—just plain bad from the 
beginning, and nothing can change them. 


cHRISTINE: And this favorite murderess 
of yours—the one you were speaking of 
the other day—is she an instance? 


TASKER: Bessie Denker—was she a bad 
seed? Well, she may have been, because 
the deaths started so early in her vicin- 
ity. Bessie earned her sobriquet of “The 
Destroying Angel” in early childhood. 


CHRISTINE: Then she began young? 


TASKER: Yes. The name wasn’t applied 
to her till much later, when the whole 
story of her career came out, but Bessie 
was lethal and accurate from the begin- 
ning. One of her most famous murders 
involved the use of the deadly amanita, 
a mushroom known as “the destroying 
angel,” and some clever reporter trans- 
ferred the term to her.—In fact, it was 
a colleague of Mr. Bravo's, unless I've 
misread something— 


BRAVO: It may have been—I don’t know. 
CHRISTINE: How did she end? 


TASKER: Well, Mr. Bravo knows more 
about it than I do— 

Bravo: I’ve forgotten the whole thing. 
Put it out of my mind. I'm in oil now. 
CHRISTINE: Tell me—how did she end? 
BRAVO: You don’t want to probe into this 
mess, sweetheart— 


CHRISTINE: Yes, I do. 
Bravo: Can't we change the subject? 


CHRISTINE: No, darling, I want to know. 
What was the rest of the story, Mr. 
Tasker? 
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TASKER: There’s the mystery. By the 
time the authorities got really roused 
about her she disappeared from the 
Middle West—just seemed to vanish. 
She had quite a fortune by that time. 
The fellow that seems to know most 
about her maintains that she went to 
Australia. A similar beauty emerged in 
Melbourne; her name was Beulah Dem- 
erest, so if it was the same person she 
didn’t have to change the initials on her 
linen or silver. 


CHRISTINE: How could she—kill so many 
—and leave no trace? 


TASKER: (To BRAVO) You wrote a famous 
essay listing all her methods—you must 
know it better than I do— 


BRAVO: Not at all. I've dropped all that 
—haven’t read the recent literature. 


CHRISTINE: Did she ever use violence? 


TASKER: Forgive me, sir, I'll make it 
short. She made a specialty of poisons— 
studied not only drugs and toxins but 
the lives of those she wished to kill. It’s 
practically impossible to prove murder 
when the victim dies of rattlesnake 
venom in Western Colorado. Too many 
diamond-backs about. And tetanus can 
be picked up in any barnyard. She 
made use of such things.—It all came to 
a sudden end—she was indicted again 
and took off for parts unknown—leaving 
no—but wasn’t there a child, a little 
girl? 

BRAVO: Never heard of one. That must 
be a recent addition to the myth. 


CHRISTINE: I wanted to ask one more 
question. Was she ever found out here? 


TASKER: Not in this country. Three juries 
looked at that lovely dewy face and 
heard that melting cultured voice and 
said, “She couldn’t have done it.” 


CHRISTINE: She wasn’t convicted? 
TASKER: “Not guilty.” Three times. 


CHRISTINE: You think she was one of 
these poor deformed children, born 
without pity? 

TASKER: Personally, I guess I do. 


CHRISTINE: Did she have an enchanting 
smile? 


TASKER: Dazzling, by all accounts. 
CHRISTINE: She was doomed? 


Tasker: Absolutely. Doomed to commit 
murder after murder till somehow or 
other she was found out. 


CHRISTINE: She'd have been better off if 
she’d died young. 


TASKER: And society would. And yet 
sometimes I wonder whether these ma- 
lignant brutes may not be the mutation 
that survives on this planet in this age. 
This age of technology and murder-for- 


empire. Maybe the softies will have to 
go, and the snake-hearted will inherit 
the earth. 


BRAVO: I’m betting on the democracies. 


TASKER: And so am I. But we're living 
in an age of murder. In all history there 
have never been so many people mur- 
dered as‘in our century. Add up all the 
murders from the beginning of history 
to 1900, and then add the murders after 
1900, and our century wins. All alone 
—And on that merry note I think I 
should take my leave, for I meant not 
to bother you and I’ve been lecturing. 


BRAVO: You've got a highly questionable 
theory there—about heredity. 


TASKER: I'd like to go into that with you 
when there’s more time. 


BRAVO: Let's do that next time I’m in 
town. 

TASKER: Right. And now I'll say good 
evening, Mrs. Penmark—I'm afraid the 
pleasure’s been all mine. 


CHRISTINE: Not at all. I'll call you early 
in the week. 


TASKER: I'm always about. (To BRAvo) 
Good night, sir. 


Bravo: Good night, Mr. Tasker. 
CHRISTINE: Good night. 
(TASKER goes out) 


BRAVO: Are you really planning to write 
something? 


CHRISTINE: I was just asking questions 
You saw Kenneth in Washington? 


Bpravo: Yes. He’s looking well. As well 
as possible when a fellow’s hot, sticky, 
tired, and, most of all, lonesome. 


CHRISTINE: We'd counted on going some- 
where this summer. Then there was a 
sudden change of orders. 


Bravo: Am I looking too close, or is 
there something heavy on your mind? 


CHRISTINE: Does something show in my 
face? 

BRAVO: Everything shows in your face. 
It always did. 


CHRISTINE: I’m not sure I’m _ worried 
about anything—now that you're here 
I always felt so safe and comfortable 
when you were in the room. And you 
have the same effect now. 


BRAVO: To tell you the truth you did a 
magic for me. I'd always wanted a little 
girl and you were everything lovely a 
little girl could be for her old dad. But, 
Christine, what did you want to ask me 
—that night you phoned? 


CHRISTINE: Let me think a minute.— 
Would you have another drink? 


BRAVO: Yes, I guess I will. (He looks at 
the bar) Let me fix something. Will 
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you have more gin and tonic? (He goes 
to the bar) 


CHRISTINE: No, thank you. 


BRAVO: Speak up, darling. It’s between 
us, whatever it is. 


CHRISTINE: My landlady here is—is a 
sort of amateur psychiatrist—a devotee 
of Freud, constantly analyzing. 


BRAVO: I know the sort. 


CHRISTINE: Her name is Breedlove. You'll 
meet her, because she’s offered a won- 
derful room for you to stay in while 
you're here. Rhoda’s having dinner with 
her tonight. 


BRAVO: You were going to come out with 
something. 


CHRISTINE:, Yes. Well, what I was going 
to ask reminded me of her. I confessed 
to her the other day that I had always 
worried about being an adopted child 

had always been afraid that mommy 


CHRISTINE: Daddy, dear, don't lie to me. 


wasn't really my mother and the daddy 
I love so much wasn’t really my daddy 


BRAVO: What did she say? 


CHRISTINE: She said it was one of the 
commonest fantasies of childhood. Ev- 
erybody has it. She had it herself 


BRAVO: It certainly is common 


CHRISTINE: But that doesn’t help me. I 
still feel, just as strongly as ever, that 
old fear that you're not really mine 


BRAVO: Has something made you think 
of this lately? 


CHRISTINE: Yes 

BRAVO: What is it? 

CHRISTINE: My little girl, Rhoda 
BRAVO: What about her? 


CHRISTINE: She terrifies me. I'm afraid 
for her. I’m afraid of what she 
have inherited from me. 


may 


BRAVO: What could she have inherited? 


It's gone beyond where that will help 


Whose child am 1? Are you my father? 


CHRISTINE: Father—daddy—whose child 


am I? 


BRAVO: Mine 


Daddy, 
It’s gone beyond where that will help 
I've told you about a dream I have 

and I’m not sure it’s all a dream. Whose 


> 


CHRISTINE dear, don’t lie to me 


child am I? Are you my father? (Bravo 
is silent) This is a strange question to 
greet you with after being so long away 
from you—but I—I have to ask it. And 
for Rhoda’s sake—and mine—you must 


tell me 


BRAVO: What has Rhoda done? 


CHRISTINE: I don’t know. But I’m afraid 


BRAVO: It cannot be inherited. It cannot 
(He draws a deep breath. then takes a 
step and staggers slightly. putting out 


a hand for support) 


Father, you're not well! (She 


He sinks intc 


CHRISTINE 


goes to him a chair) 


BRAVO 
of water. (She gets a 
kitchen) Perfectly well. A trace of fibril- 
lation once in 


I'm all right, just get me a glass 


glass from the 


a while, quite normal at 
Thank you. And with fibrilla- 


tion there’s a slight dizziness, also nor- 


my age 


mal. I’m all right now 


CHRISTINE: I won't ask any more ques- 


tions. I'm sorry 


BRAVO: I think that’s better. Let’s just 


close the book 


CHRISTINE After a pause) Only I have 


the answer now 
BRAVO: The answer” 
CHRISTINE: Yes 


BRAVO: I've been a very fortunate man, 
Christine. I could tell you a long history 
of jobs that came in the nick of time 
found, of 


showed up to pay 


of lost money friends who 
old debts just when 
I had to have the money. At every main 


turning-point in my life some good 
intervene to fli; 
things mv way. And the 
of luck I ever had—the 


my reason and kept me 


fairy has seemed to 
biggest piece 
luck that saved 

going—was a 
Christine. You 
the only child I ever had. My life was 


futile and barren before 


little girl named were 
you came, but 
you were magic for me, as I said. and 
bearable 


you made life I kept on—be- 


cause of you 


CHRISTINE: You don't have to say 


more 


BRAVO: I don’t, do I” 


CHRISTINE: You found me somewhere 


BRAVO: Yes. In a very strange place—in 
a Strange way 
CHRISTINE: I know the place 


BRAVO: [ think you 


were less than two years old 


don't You 


could 





CHRISTINE: I either remember it or I 
dreamed it. 


BRAVO: What kind of dream? 


CHRISTINE: I dream of a bedroom in a 
farmhouse in a countryside where there 
are orchards. I sleep in the room with 
my brother, who is older than I—and 
my—is it my mother?—comes to take 
care of him. She is a graceful, lovely 
woman, like an angel. I suppose my 
brother must have died, for afterward 
I'm alone in the room. One night I 
awake feeling terrified and for some 
reason I can’t stay in that house. It’s 
moonlight and I somehow get out the 
window, drop to the grass below and 
hide myself in the tall weeds beyond 
the first orchard. I don’t recall much 
more except that toward morning I’m 
thirsty and keep eating the yellow pip- 
pins that fall from the tree—and when 
the first light comes up on the clouds 
I can hear my mother calling my name. 
I hide in the weeds and don’t answer. 
Is this a dream? It is only a dream? 


BRAVO: What name did she call? 


CHRISTINE: It isn’t Christine. It—is it- 
could it be Ingold? 


Bravo: You remember that name? 


CHRISTINE: Yes, it comes back to me. 
“Ingold! Ingold Denker,” she was call- 
ing. Denker? You've concealed some- 
thing from me all these years, haven't 
you, daddy? I came out of that terrible 
household! You found me there! 


BRAVO: The neighbors found you after 
your mother vanished. Where she went 
I never knew, nor did they, but she had 
quite a fortune by that time, and some- 
thing had panicked her—so she quickly 
got away, leaving one child, an aston- 
ishingly sweet and beautiful little thing 
with the most enchanting smile I've 
ever seen. I was covering the case for 
a Chicago paper, and I wired by wife 
to join me. We couldn't resist you. — 


CHRISTINE: Oh, daddy, daddy! Oh, God 
help me! Why didn’t you leave me 
there? Why didn’t I die in the orchard 
and end the agony then? 


BRAVO: It was the neighbors found you 
and saved you. Would you rather have 
stayed with them? 

CHRISTINE: Oh, no, you know I wouldn't. 
You've been a wonderful father! But— 
that place—and that evil woman—my 
mother—! 

BRAVO: There are places and events in 
every man’s life he’d rather not remem- 
ber. Don’t let it hurt you now. It’s past 
and doesn’t touch you. 


CHRISTINE: I wish I had died then! I wish 
it! I wish it! 

BRAVO: It hasn’t mattered where you 
came from! You've been sound and 
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sweet and loving! You’ve given me more 
than I ever gave or could ever repay! 
If you’d been my own I couldn't have 
hoped for more! You knew nothing but 
love and kindness and you've given love 
and kindness and sweetness all your 
life! Kenneth loves you, and you've 
made him happy. And Rhoda’s a per- 
fect, sweet, sound little girl! 


CHRISTINE: Is she, father? Is she? 
BRAVO: What has she done? 


CHRISTINE: She’s—it’s as if she were 
born blind! 


BRAVO: Ii cannot happen! It does not 
happen! 
(The doorbell chimes and Monica 
comes m) 


MONICA: Excuse me, please, but Rhoda 
has eaten her dinner, tired of her puz- 
zle and now she wants a book. 


CHRISTINE: We haven't even started yet. 


monica: And I haven’t met Mr. Bravo. 
(She puts out her hand) I’m Mrs. Breed- 
love. The oversized analyst who’s going 
to put you up, and promises not to 
annoy you. 


BRAVO: You know what newspaper men 
are like—crusty, bitter, irascible. If you 
can put up with me you're a saint. 


(RHODA enters) 
rHOopA: Grandaddy! 


BRAVO: Rhoda! (He picks her up and 
puts her down) 


MONICA: Isn't she perfection? 


RHODA: Next to daddy, you lift me up 
best! Why do you look at me? 


BRAVO: I want to see your face. 


monica: You know, Mr. Bravo, these 
Penmarks are the most enchanting 
neighbors I've ever had. Now I'll want 
Rhoda for dinner every night. Tell me, 
didn’t you write the FINGERPRINT SERIES? 


BRAVO: I’m afraid I was very guilty of 
that about twenty years ago. 


MONICA: I read the first volume to pieces, 
and wept over it till the parts I loved 
most were illegible—and then bought 
another! 


BRAVO: I've finally met my public. 
MONICA: I don’t disappoint you? Any- 
way I’m large. 


BRAVO: I like the way you read books 
to pieces. It’s good for royalties. 


CHRISTINE: It’s time to get dinner for us. 


BRAVO: Maybe I should find my room 
and get ready for the evening. 


monica: I'll take you up if you’d like to 
go now. 


BRAVO: If you'll be so kind. 


MONICA: It’s the floor above. Be back, 
Christine. 


(BRAVO picks up his small bag and 
goes out with MONICA. CHRISTINE goes 
into the kitchen to get dinner. RHODA 
goes to the inner hall, and then comes 
out furtively, carrying a newspaper 
package. CHRISTINE emerges from the 
kitchen) 


CHRISTINE: What are you doing? 
RHODA: Nothing. 

CHRISTINE: Is that for the incinerator? 
RHODA: Yes. 

CHRISTINE: What is it? 


RHODA: Some things you told me to 
throw away. 


CHRISTINE: Let me see what’s in the 
package. 


RHODA: No. 
CHRISTINE: Let me see it! 


(She tries to take the bundle from a 
sullen RHODA. RHODA suddenly snatches 
it back and tries to run. CHRISTINE 
holds on determinedly, and rHopa be- 
gins to bite and kick like a little 
animal. The package tears, revealing 
RHODA’s shoes. CHRISTINE wrests the 
bundle away, and pushes RHODA vio- 
lently from her, so that she falls into 
a chair, staring at her mother with 
cold, fixed hatred) 


You hit him with one of the shoes, 
didn’t you? Tell me! Tell me the truth! 
You hit him with those shoes! That’s 
how those half-moon marks got on his 
forehead and hands! Answer me! An- 
swer me! 


rHopA: I hit him with the shoes! I had 
to hit him with the shoes, mother! What 
else could I do? 


CHRISTINE: Do you know that you mur- 
dered him? 


RHODA: It was his fault! If he’d given me 
the medal like I told him to I wouldn’t 
have hit him! (She begins to cry, press- 
ing her forehead against table) 


CHRISTINE: Tell me what happened. I 
want the truth this time. Start from 
the beginning and tell me how it hap- 
pened. I know you killed him, so there’s 
no sense in lying again. 


RHODA: (Throwing herself into her 
mother’s arms) I can’t, mother! I can’t 
tell you! -. 


CHRISTINE: (Shaking rHopA) I’m waiting 
for your answer! Tell me. I must know 


now! 


RHODA: He wouldn't give me the medal 
like I told him to, that’s all. So then he 
ran away from me and hid on the wharf, 
but I found him there and told him I'd 
hit him with my shoe if he didn’t give 
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RHODA: He tried to run away, so | hit him with the shoe again. 
He kept crying and making a noise, and | was afraid somebody would hear him. 
So | kept on hitting him, mother . . . 
Patty McCormack) 


(Nancy Kelly 





me the medal. He shook his head and 
said, “No,” so I hit him the first time 
and then he took off the medal and gave 
it to me. 


CHRISTINE: What happened then? 


RHODA: Well, he tried to run away, so 
I hit him with the shoe again. He kept 
crying and making a noise, and I was 
afraid somebody would hear him. So 
I kept on hitting him, mother. I hit him 
harder this time, and he fell in the 
water. 


CHRISTINE: Oh, my God, my God! What 
are we going to do, what are we going 
to do? 


RHODA: (Coquettishly) Oh, I’ve got the 
prettiest mother! I’ve got the nicest 
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mother! That’s what I tell everybody! 
I say, “I’ve got the sweetest—” 


CHRISTINE: How did the bruises get on 
the back of his hands? 


RHODA: He tried to pull himself back on 
the wharf after he fell in the water. 
I wouldn’t have hit him any more only 
he kept saying he was going to tell on 
me. Mother, mother, please say you 
won't let them hurt me! Please! 


CHRISTINE: (Putting her arms around 
RHODA) Nobody will hurt you. I don’t 
know what must be done now, but I 
promise you nobody will hurt you. 


RHODA: I want to play the way we used 
to, mommy. Will you play with me? If 


I give you a basket of kisses what will 
you give me? 


CHRISTINE: Please, please. 


RHODA: Can’t you give me the answer, 
mother? If I give you a basket of 
kisses— 

CHRISTINE: Rhoda, go into your room 
and read. I must think what to do.—You 
must promise you won’t tell anyone else 
what you’ve told me. Do you promise? 


RHODA: (With contempt) Why would I 
tell and get killed? 


CHRISTINE: What happened to old Mrs. 
Post in Baltimore? I know so much, 
another won’t matter now. 


RHODA: There was ice on the steps—and 
I slipped and fell against her and—and 
that was all. 


CHRISTINE: That was all? 
rHODA: No. I slipped on purpose. 


CHRISTINE: Take the shoes and put them 
in the incinerator! Hurry! Hurry, Rhoda! 
Put them in the incinerator! Burn them 
quickly! 


(RHODA takes the bundle) 


RHODA: What will you do with the medal, 
mother? 


CHRISTINE: I must think of something 
to do. 


RHODA: You won't give it to Miss Fern? 


CHRISTINE: No, I won't give it to Miss 
Fern. 


(RHODA smiles and goes toward the 
door) 
(Curtain) 


SCENE 2 


After breakfast in the apartment, the 
next morning. At rise the stage is empty 
and the phone ringing. LEROY enters the 
front door. 


LEROY: Leroy. (He looks at phone, starts 
toward kitchen and decides to answer 
phone. Goes back and takes it off the 
hook and hangs up. He starts back to- 
ward the kitchen and the phone rings 
again. RHODA enters from the kitchen) 
You better answer that phone. 


RHODA: (At the phone) Hello—no, Mr. 
Bravo isn’t here. Yes, I could write 
down a number.—Yes, sir—I’ll tell him. 
Goodbye. (To teroy:) I found out about 
one lie that you told. There’s no such 
thing as a “stick blood-hound.” 


LEROY: I’m not supposed to talk to little 
Miss Goody-goody. 


RHODA: Then don’t. 
LEROY: Where’s your mother? 


RHODA: Upstairs. 





LEROY: For your own sake, though, I'll 
tell you this much. There may not be 
any stick blood-hounds, but there's a 
stick. And you better find that stick 
before they do, because it'll turn blue 
and then they'll fry you in the electric 
chair 


rHopA: There wasn’t any stick any more 
than there were stick blood-hounds. 


LEROY: You know the noise the electric 
chair makes? It goes z—z—z, and then 
you swivel all up the way bacon does 


when your mother’s frying it 


RHODA: Go empty the garbage. They 
don’t put little girls in the electric chair 


Leroy: They don't? They got a little blue 
chair for boys and a little pink one for 
girls. I just remembered something. Just 
the morning of the picnic I wiped off 
your shoes with the cleats on ‘em. You 
used to go tap-tap-tap on the walk 
How come you don’t wear ‘em any 
more? 
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‘ ba 


RHODA: Give me back my shoes! (Patty McCormack) 


RHODA: You're silly. I never had a pair 
of shoes like that. 


LEROY: They used to go tap-tap when 
you walked and I didn’t like it. I spilled 
water on ’em and I wiped ‘em off 


RHODA: They hurt my feet and I gave 


them away 

LEROY: You know one thing? You didn’t 
hit that boy with no stick. You hit him 
with them shoes. Ain't I right this time? 


RHODA: You're silly 


Leroy: You think I'm silly because I 
said about the stick. All I was trying 
was to make you say “No, it wasn’t no 
stick. It was my shoes.” Because I knew 
what it was 

RHODA: You lie all the time. All the time 


LEROY 
then? 


RHODA: Where did you get them? 


How come I've got those shoes 


LEROY: I came in and got them right out 
of your apartment. 


rHODA: (Looking at book) It’s just more 
lies. I burned those shoes. I put them 
down the incinerator and burned them 
Nobody’s got them 


LEROY: (After a pause) I don’t say that 
wasn’t smart. That was.—Only suppose 
I heard something coming rattling down 
the incinerator and I says to myself, “It 
sounds to me like a pair of shoes with 
cleats.” Oh, I'm not saying you didn't 
burn ‘em a little, but you didn’t burn 
‘em all up like you wanted to. 


RHODA: (Waits with a new frightening 
stillness and intensity) Yes?— 


LEROY: Now listen to this and figure out 
which of us is the silly one. I’m in the 
basement working, and I hear them 
shoes come rattling down the pipe. I 
open the door quick and there they is 
on top of the coals only smoking the 
least little bit. I grab them out. Oh, 
they're scorched some, but there’s plenty 
left to turn blue and show where the 
blood was. There's plenty left to put 
you in the electric chair' (He laughs a 
foolish little laugh of triumph) 


rHopA: (Calmly) Give me those shoes 
back 


LEROY: Oh, no. I got them shoes hid 
where nobody but me can find them 


RHODA: You'd better give me those shoes 
They're mine. Give them back to me. 


Leroy: I'm not giving them shoes back 
to nobody, see? 


RHODA: (With cold fury) You'd bette 
give them back to me, Leroy 


LEROY: (Laughing) I’m keeping them 
shoes until—(His laughter dies under 
her fixed, cold stare. He begins to be 
afraid of her. He no longer wants to 
play this game) Who said I had any 
shoes except mine? 


RHODA: You did. You get them and give 
them back 


LEROY: Now, listen, Rhoda. I was just 
fooling and teasing you. I haven't got 
any shoes. I’ve got work to do. (He 
Starts out) 


RHODA: Give me back my shoes 


LEROY: I haven't got nobody's shoes 
Don't you know when anybody's teas- 


ing you? 


RHODA: Give them back' 


LEROY: Go and practice your piano les- 
son! I haven't got ‘em, I keep telling 
you 


RHODA: Will you bring them back! 


LEROY: (Looking in) I was just fooling 
at first, but now I really believe you 
killed that little boy. I really believe 
you did kill him with your shoes 





RHODA: You've got them hid, but you'd 
better get them and bring them back 
here! Right here to me! 


LEROY: (Outside) Quit talking loud. 
There’s someone in the hall! 


(CHRISTINE enters) 


CHRISTINE: What was Leroy saying to 
you? 


RHODA: Nothing. 


CHRISTINE: I heard you say, “Bring them 
back here!” 


RHODA: He said he had my shoes. 


LEROY: I got nobody’s shoes but my own. 
There’s a number for Mr. Bravo to call. 


CHRISTINE: You may go, Leroy. 
LEROY: Yes, ma’am. (He evits) 


CHRISTINE: Daddy, there is a message 
for you. 


BRAVO: (Entering) Thank you, sweet- 
heart. (He takes the phone and dials) 


MONICA: (Entering) Look what I have 
for you, Rhoda! Turquoise! And the 
garnet, too! 

RHODA: Thank you, Aunt Monica. 


BRAVO: Hello. Listen, Murray, I know I 
ran out on you but this was imperative. 
Just wouldn’t wait—When does it leave? 
—Yes, I’ve had breakfast. If I get a 
taxi now I could just make it.—Yes, I’ve 
never been on the rig. I'd like to see it. 
And remember I’ve never missed a 
deadline. Think nothing of it. (He hangs 
up) I'll be gone a couple of days, but 
I plan to make this my headquarters the 
next few weeks if I may— 


moNIcA: As long as you can stand us— 
BRAVO: Rhoda. 
RHODA: Yes, granddaddy. 


BRAVO: You ought to patent your smile. 
It does unfair things to your elders. . . 
I really- have to go, dear. I'll pick up 
the taxi at the corner. (He puts his arms 
around CHRISTINE) You are the bright 
thing in my life, Christine. It was you 
I lived for. You I loved. No matter what 
happens I want you to remember that. 
Don’t worry. It will come out well. 


CHRISTINE: Come back soon. 


BRAVO: I will, sweetheart. (He kisses 
CHRISTINE briefly) My bag’s upstairs. 
Don’t come along. It'll be quicker. (He 
goes out) 


MONICA: What a trouper! (There is a 


sound of ice cream bells) Ah, the ice 
cream man! 


RHODA: Mother, could I have a popsicle? 


CHRISTINE: Yes. Take the money from 
my purse. (RHODA runs into the kitchen, 
then, coming out, stops to pick up 


matches as she passes the stone) It is 
hot today. 
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monica: Yes, the streets seem deserted. 


CHRISTINE: Rhoda, what have you got 
those for? 


RHODA: I guess I just wasn’t thinking 
CHRISTINE: I'l] take them, please 


(She takes the matches and goes into 
the kitchen. rHoDA picks up another 
box and runs out. CHRISTINE re-enters) 


MONICA: You won’t mind too much if 
I'm nosey and ridiculous, Christine. You 
haven't been yourself lately. It’s as if 
something's dragging you down. 


CHRISTINE: Oh, dear. Do I seem that way 
to others? 


MONICA: You mean you feel it? 
CHRISTINE: Yes. 

MONICA: Do you take vitamins regularly? 
CHRISTINE: No. 


monica: You should. That’s one of the 
things we know. I have an awfully good 
combination, and I'll bring some down 
if I may.—And now you must really 
forgive me. Have you and Kenneth 
come to a parting of the ways? Is his 
secretary more to him than an expert 
on politics? Does she make a nest for 
him among the office buildings? 


CHRISTINE: It’s nothing like that, Monica. 
I wish I were as sure of other things as 
I am of Kenneth. 


MONICA: Then do you suspect some dis- 
ease—something like cancer, for ex- 
ample? If you do, we must face it and 
do everything that can be done. And a 
lot can be. 


CHRISTINE: I’m perfectly healthy as far 
as I know. 


MONICA: Do you sleep enough? 
CHRISTINE: Well, no. Not always. 


monica: You must have some sleeping 
pills. That much we can do. And now 
I won't bully you any more, Christine 
I'm only going to say that I love you 
truly and deeply, my dear, as though 
you were my own; in fact Emory feels 
the same way.about you, but I needn't 
tell you that, for you know it already. 
(CHRISTINE puts her head down on the 
table and sobs) Tell me what it is, dear. 
You can trust me. (CHRISTINE gets up 
blindly, puts her arms around monica, 
and weeps without restraint) Dear, dear 
Christine. You'll feel better now. Per- 
haps you can get some sleep. 


(The doorbell rings, and CHRISTINE 
stirs herself slowly to answer it) 


MONICA: Damn, I'll get rid of whatever— 
(She goes to the door and opens it. mrs. 
DAIGLE stands in the doorway) 


MRS. DAIGLE: Well, Mrs. Breedlove. Hi. 
You don’t want me here, and I don’t 
want to be here, but I can’t stay away, 


so I got a little drunk and came over 
Excuse it, please. 


moNIcA: You're very welcome. (But the 
words come hard) 


MRS. DAIGLE: Like a skunk, I know. Mrs 
Breedlove knows everybody. Knows 
even me. 


CHRISTINE: How are you, Mrs. Daigle? 


MRS. DAIGLE: I’m half seas over, as the 
fellow—I just want to talk to your little 
girl. She was one of the last to see my 
Claude alive. 


CHRISTINE: Yes, I know. 


MRS. DAIGLE: Where do you keep the 
perfect little lady that was the last to 
see Claude? I thought I'd just hold her 
in my arms and we'd have a nice talk 
and maybe she’d remember something 
Any little thing. 


CHRISTINE: She’s out playing. 


MRS. DAIGLE: I’m just unfortunate, that’s 
all. Drunk and unfortunate. Only she 
was right outside when I came by, ladies 
and gentlemen. 


CHRISTINE: (Going to the window) She 
isn’t there now. I don’t see her. (But she 
couldn’t, for her life, call RHODA) 


MRS. DAIGLE: She’s a perfect little lady, 
never gives any trouble, that’s what I 
heard. Have you got anything to drink 
in the house? Anything at all. I’m not 
the fussy type. I prefer bourbon and 
water but anything will do. (CHRISTINE 
goes to kitchen and wheels out the bar) 
Oh, ain’t we swank? Really Plaza and 
Astor! (MRS. DAIGLE pours herself a 
straight drink and downs it at a gulp. 
then takes a taste of water) What I 
came here for was to have a little talk 
with Rhoda, because she knows some- 
thing. I’ve called Miss Fern on the tele- 
phone a dozen times, but she just gives 
me the brush-off. (She sits rather clum- 
sily) She knows something, all right. 


CHRISTINE: Are you comfortable there? 


MRS. DAIGLE: I’m not intoxicated in the 
slightest degree. Kindly don’t talk down 
to me, Mrs. Penmark. I’ve been through 
enough, without that. 


(The door opens and RHODA enters. 
delicately eating her popsicle) 


RHODA: I brought back change, mother. 


CHRISTINE: Very well. Mrs. Daigle wants 
to see you. 


MRS. DAIGLE: So this is your little girl? 
Claude spoke of you so often, and in 
such high terms. You were one of his 
dearest friends, I’m sure. He said you 
were so bright in school. So you're 
Rhoda. 


RHODA: Yes. 


MRS. DAIGLE: Come let me look at you, 
Rhoda. Now how about giving your 
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Aunt Hortense a big kiss? (RHODA gives 
her popsicle to Monica and goes duti- 
fully to be kissed) You were with 
Claude when he had his accident, 
weren't you dear? You're the little girl 
who was so sure she was going to win 
the penmanship medal, and worked so 
hard. But you didn’t win it after all. 
did you, darling? Claude won the medal, 
didn’t he? Now tell me this: would you 
say he won it fair and square or he 
cheated? These things are so important 
to me now he’s dead. Would you say it 
was fair Claude had the medal? Because 
if it was fair why did you go after him 
for it? 

RHODA: I want my popsicle. 


monica: Rhoda, if you're going shop- 
ping with me, you'll have to come now. 
Mr. Pageson is going to show us his 
collection. 


MRS. DAIGLE: Right now? 


MONICA: We're a little late as it is. Bring 
your popsicle, Rhoda. You can wash 


upstairs. (MONICA disengages RHODA from 
MRS. DAIGLE and ushers her out of the 
room) 


MRS. DAIGLE: Well, I must say! 
CHRISTINE: They do have an appointment. 


MRS. DAIGLE: I’m sure they do, practically 
sure. Of course, I didn’t know Rhoda 
had all these social obligations. I thought 
she was like any little girl that stayed 
home and minded her mother, and 
didn’t go traipsing all over town with 
important appointments. I’m sorry I 
interfered with Rhoda’s social life. I’m 
sorry, Christine, and I offer my deepest 
apologies. I'll apologize to Rhoda too 
when I can have an interview with her 


CHRISTINE: You haven't interfered at all. 
(The telephone rings. CHRISTINE answers 
it) 

MRS. DAIGLE: I wasn’t going to contam- 
inate Rhoda in the slightest degree, I 
assure you. 


CHRISTINE: (On the phone) Hello. Yes, 





MRS. DAIGLE: You were with Claude when he had his accident, weren't you dear? 
Patty McCormack) 


(Eileen Heckart 
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Mr. Daigle. Yes, she’s here. Not at all. 
(She hangs up) 


MRS. DAIGLE: Did you tell him I was 
drinking and making a spectacle of my- 
self? Did you tell him to call the patrol 
wagon? 

CHRISTINE: You heard what I said. I said 
only that you were here. Your husband 
said he was in the drugstore on the 
corner. 

MRS. DAIGLE: I was just going to hold her 
in my arms and ask her a few simple 
questions. 

CHRISTINE: Perhaps another time would 
be better. 


MRS. DAICLE: You think because I'm lit, 
but I’m not lit in the slightest degrec, 
I assure you. But Rhoda knows more 
than she's told anybody, if you'll pardon 
me for being presumptuous. I talked to 
that guard, remember. It was a long 
interesting conversation, and he said he 
saw Rhoda on the wharf just before 
Claude was found among the pilings. 
She knows something she hasn't told. all 
right. I know what you're thinking 
You're thinking, “How can I get rid of 
this pest?” You may fool some with that 
mealy mouth, but you look like “Ned 
in the primer” to me. 


CHRISTINE: Then perhaps you'd better 
not come here again. 


MRS. DAIGLE: I wouldn’t come here again 
for a million dollars laid out in a line! 
I wouldn’t have come this time if I'd 
known about Rhoda's social obligations. 
(She pours herself another drink) I 
won't wait for Mr. Daigle. I'll go home 
by myself. I know where I’m not 
wanted, and I’m not wanted in a place 
where people have all these social obli- 
gations, if you get what I mean. You're 
looking sort of sick and sloppy. Come 
over to my house and I'll give you a 
free beauty treatment if you’re pressed 
for ready cash. It won’t cost you a 
nickel. 


(The doorbell rings and CHRISTINE 
opens the door. MR. DAIGLE is there) 


MR. DAIGLE: Thank you, Mrs. Penmark 
Come, Hortense, it’s time to go home 


MRS. DAIGLZ: Oh, my God, oh, my God, 
it’s time to go home! (She embraces 
CHRISTINE at the door, resting her head 
on CHRISTINE'S shoulder) Christine, you 
know something! You know something. 
and you won't tell me! 


(The DAIGLES go out. CHRISTINE stands 
for a moment, thinking, then goes to 
the phone and dials the operator) 


CHRISTINE: (Into the phone) Operator, 
I want to call Washington, D. C. (She 
covers the speaker) Kenneth, darling. 
Kenneth, my dear love, what can I say 
to you? That our daughter is a—(She 
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speaks into the phone) Never mind, 
then. No, cancel it. (She hangs up) 


(The door opens and MONICA comes 
in, looks quickly around) 


monica: Good, she’s gone. Sweet, I 
know I shouldn’t take things into my 
all too capable hands, but I couldn’t let 
her paw Rhoda any longer. 


CHRISTINE: Mr. Daigle came for her. 


monica: And I fear I’ve loosened dis- 
cipline just a little. I let Rhoda go down 
for another popsicle. 


CHRISTINE: Did she want a_ second? 
That’s most unusual. 


monica: She seemed quite eager. And 
since she’s not one of these fat and self- 
indulgent little blobs I doubt that it can 
do any harm.—By the way, here are the 
vitamins and the sleep-capsules, both 
plainly marked. 


CHRISTINE: Thank you, Monica. I'll keep 
them separate. 


MONICA: Emory called while I was up- 
stairs. He’s coming by with Reggie Tas- 
ker to store some fishing equipment 
they bought this morning, so I'll get 
lunch for them. Wouldn’t you like to 
run up and eat with us—you and Rhoda 
both? 


CHRISTINE: Monica—I’d—I’d rather not, 
really. 


monica: You poor girl, I do bully you, 
and I promised not to! 

A voice: (Off-stage) Fire! Fire! 
CHRISTINE: What was that? 

MONICA: It sounded a little like some- 


body shouting, “Fire! Fire!” It sounded 
near-by. 


(Other voices are now heard shout- 
ing, this time much nearer, and they 
are definitely crying ‘“fire’’) 


EmMoRY: (Off-stage) Fire! Fire! 


TASKER: (Off-stage) Fire! Emory! This 


way! 


(RHODA comes in. She has finished her 
second popsicle, and goes calmly to 
the den) 


CHRISTINE: Rhoda, who was shouting? 
RHODA: I don’t know, mother. 


CHRISTINE: It sounds as if there were a 
fire! 


RHODA: I don’t think so, mother. (She 
goes to den, closes door, and begins to 
play “Au Clair de la Lune”) 


TASKER: (Outside) Fire! Fire! 


emory: (Outside) Fire! Fire! The garage 


door! 


(There is a rush of feet off-stage, and 
other voices add to the calling) 
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voices: (Outside) Break the door down! 
Is anybody in there? Fire! Fire! That's 
Leroy’s door! Break it down! Fire! I can 
hear him! Break it down! Break it down! 


(There is a sudden ragged crash be- 
low, as if a door were split from top 
to bottom, and a man’s screaming, as 
if he were in extreme pain) 


THE MAN: (Screaming unintelligibly) I 
haven't got ’em! I wasn’t gonna do noth- 
ing! I was just saying it to tease you! 
I haven't got ’em, I never had ’em, I was 
just— Oh God, oh God! 


MONICA: (At the window) There’s a 
man on fire! 


CHRISTINE: His clothes are burning! His 
hair is burning! 


(The piano continues to tinkle) 
MONICA: Emory’s there—and Reggie! 
(There is a man’s scream, then silence) 


CHRISTINE: It’s too late! He fell just be- 
fore he got to the pond; He’s lying still! 
(She slips to her knees, half-fainting) 


MONICA: (Trying to draw CHRISTINE from 
the window) Whatever can be done will 
be done. 


CHRISTINE: I should have known it was 
coming! I should have known! Why am 
I so blind? 


monica: Thank God Rhoda was in the 
den playing the piano! 


CHRISTINE: The fire was in the garage! 
Where Leroy was! 


MONICA: There’s nothing we can do. 


CHRISTINE: This time I saw it! I saw it 
with my own eyes. Tell them to stop 
screaming! It won’t help to scream! 


monica: Christine, Christine! You aren't 
making sense! 


CHRISTINE: Tell her to stop the piano- 

and stop the screaming—I can hear it 
still, the man is still screaming, Monica, 
still screaming, and the piano going on 
and on while he’s dying in fire, scream- 
ing, screaming a man’s scream! (The 
doorbell rings) I don’t want to see any- 


body now. 


MONICA: It’s probably Emory and Reg- 
gie, dear. 


(CHRISTINE remains sobbing on the 
chair, MONICA goes to open the door) 


EMORY: (At the door) Everything all 
right? 
MONICA: Come in. 

(EMORY and TASKER come in, coats off 


and somewhat disarranged from a 
sudden encounter with fire-fighting) 


emoRY: We thought you'd be here. It 
was just a little flare-up in the garage; 
it’s out now, but I guess Leroy— 












MONICA: Never mind— 


CHRISTINE: You can say it. I know about 
Leroy—I saw him burning, I saw him 
running down the walk and die! Could 
there be any worse than that? 

TASKER: I guess you did see the worst 
of it, Mrs. Penmark. What seems to 
have happened is that he fell asleep on 
a bed he’d made out of excelsior, out in 
the garage, and his cigarette set fire 
to the stuff. 


emory: And excelsior burns like gaso- 
line when it’s dry. 


(A siren is heard approaching) 


MONICA: You'd better leave me alone 
with Christine for a minute. 


TASKER: That will be the ambulance. 
EMORY: We can take care of that. 


(EMORY and TASKER go out. The tune 
continues in the den) 


CHRISTINE: I can’t bear it! I can’t bear it! 
She’s driving me mad! (She leaps up 
and runs toward the den) How can she 
play that tinkle now? Rhoda! Rhoda! 

MONICA: What is it, Christine? What is 


it? (She catches curistine’s shoulders 
and holds her) 


CHRISTINE: It’s heartless; I can’t bear it! 
I can’t, I tell you! Rhoda! Rhoda! Will 
you stop that music! (But it continues) 


MONICA: Try to make sense, dear! 
CHRISTINE: Rhoda! Rhoda! Stop that 
music! 
(RHODA comes out of the den, wide- 
eyed and innocent) 
RHODA: Is mommy sick, Monica? 


CHRISTINE: Don’t let me get my hands 
on her. 


MONICA: Christine, she’s only a child. 


CHRISTINE: You didn’t see it! You could 
look away and play the piano, but it 
happened! 


monica: Christine. Please be sensible 
What has she done? 


CHRISTINE: It’s not what she’s done—it’s 
what I’ve done. 


RHODA: What does she mean, Monica? 


monica:: I don’t know, Rhoda. She'd 
better have lunch upstairs with me, 
Christine. She’ll stay till you’re calmer. 


CHRISTINE: Yes, take her. (She sinks in- 
to a chair, shivering) 


MONICA: Will you be all right? 


CHRISTINE: Yes, I’m all right. Only the 
screaming goes on and on. (She covers 
her eyes) 


MONICA: We'll come down for you. Come, 
Rhoda. 








(rnHopa takes monica’s hand and they 
go out. CHRISTINE still sits, shivering, 
and her voice drops to a moan) 


curisTineE: She killed him. And I love 
her.—Oh, my baby, my baby! (She puts 
her head in her harms and weeps 
silently) 

(Curtain) 


SCENE 3 


After dinner in the apartment, the same 
day. RHODA is on the couch, in pajamas, 
ready for bed. CHRISTINE is reading to 
her as in the third scene of Act One. 


CHRISITNE: “Polly put one toe out from 
under the covers to find out how cold it 
was, and it was nipping cold. She re- 
membered why she had wanted to wake 
up, and got out of her bed very softly, 
shivering and pulling on her dress and 
her stockings. She had never seen a 
Christmas tree decorated and lighted 
the way they are at Christmas in houses 
where chidlren have fathers and it 
isn't hard times. She had promised her- 
self that she would see one.” (CHRISTINE 
pauses and looks at RHODA) You have 
some new vitamins to take tonight. 


rHoDA: New ones? 

CHRISTINE: Yes. 

rHopA: Are those the vitamins? 

CHRISTINE: Yes. 

RHODA: May I see them please? 
(CHRISTINE gives RHODA t:.e bottle) 


CHRISTINE: Yes, of course. They’re some 
that Monica sent down for us. 


rHODA: Okay, mommy. I think Monica 
likes me. 


CKRISTINE: I’m sure she does. 

RHODA: Swallowing pills is just a trick. 
CHRISTINE: You're very good at it. 
RHODA: Do you love me, mommy? 
CHRISTINE: Yes. 


RHODA: Mommy, do you know about 
Leroy? 


CHRISTINE: Yes. 


rHopA: You told me to put my shoes in 
the incinerator, didn’t you? 


CHRISTINE: Yes. 


RHODA: Did you do something with the 
medal? 


CHRISTINE: I drove to Benedict today to 
see Miss Fern. And then I made an 
excuse to go on the pier alone—and 
‘dropped the medal in the deep water 
there. 

RHODA: Mommy, Leroy had my shoes, 
and he said he was going to give them 
to the police and then tell them about 
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me—and they’d put me in the electric 
chair. So—I had to— 


CHRISTINE: You don’t need to say any 
more. 


RHODA: Will you read more now? 


CHRISTINE: Take these first. (Giving her 
a number of pills) 


RHODA: So many? 


CHRISTINE: They're a new kind. I’m to 
take them, too. 


rHoDA: (Taking the pills) I like apricot 
juice. It doesn’t even need ice. Mommy, 
I took another box of matches, and I lit 
the excelsior and I locked the door. But 
it wasn’t my fault, mommy. It was 
Leroy’s fault. He shouldn’t have said 
he’d tell the police about me and give 
them my shoes. 


CHRISTINE: I know. 


RHODA: There. That’s all. Don’t let them 
hurt me, mommy. 


curistine: No, dear, I won't let them 
hurt you. (She leans over and kisses 
RHODA) Good night. 


RHODA: Good night, mommy. Now will 
you read to me? 


CHRISTINE: (Reading) “When Polly was 
all dressed she found her shaw! and 
crept very quietly out of the room and 
out the front door. The door creaked, 
and she waited and listened, but nobody 
woke up. She closed the door carefully 
and looked at the bright moon and the 
shining, cold snow. The Carters must 
have a tree. They lived two blocks 
away, and if they left the curtains open 
you could look in and see it. If only 
there weren’t any dogs. Polly walked 
carefully on the hard snow on the walk, 
keeping the warm shawl close around 
her. It was further than she remem- 
bered to the Carters’ house, but she 
could see that there were lights in the 
windows. She came near it, only making 
a little creaking noise on the snow, and 
stood for a while in front of the house 
before she dared go near. Then she 
gathered all her courage and walked 
across the yard, her shoes sinking 
through the crust. The Christmas tree 
was right in the front window, and the 
lights were on in the house, so she 
could see the fruits and bells and strings 
of popcorn and candy—and the silver 
star at the top.” 


(CHRISTINE pauses and looks at RHODA. 
She makes no sign, and her breathing 
is deep and regular. curistine lays 
down the book) 


Rhoda, dear. Rhoda, dear—you are mine, 
and I carried you, and I can't let them 
take you away and shut you up. They'd 
put you in some kind of institution. 
Nobody can save you from that unless 
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I save you. So sleep well, and dream 
well, my only child, and the one I love. 
I shall sleep, too. 


(She gathers RHODA up in her arms 
gently, and carries her into the bed- 
room. After a moment she returns and 
opens a drawer in a spice cabinet high 
on the wall, takes out a bunch of keys 
and goes to the den. There is a shot 
and the lights go out) 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 4 


Morning, a few days later. The sun is 
shining in at the window and MONICA 
enters from the kitchen with a coffee 
tray. She sets it down and turns toward 
the kitchen. EMORY, TASKER, and KENNETH 
come in from the outer hall. 


MONICA: I've made coffee if anybody 
wants it. 


EMORY: That’s a thought. 
TASKER: I’m in favor. 


monica: (Coming from the kitchen with 
a plate of sandwiches) Kenneth? Coffee? 


KENNETH: No, thanks, Monica. (He goes 
to the window, looks out) Now I must 
face living without her. Somehow I 
could almost believe she was still with 
me till they lowered that coffin into 
the earth—and I knew I'd never see her 
face again. Now the earth is empty, and 
I'm empty. 


EmorRY: She’s left all of us feeling pretty 
much the same way. 


KENNETH: And why did she do it? Why, 
in God’s name, did she do such a thing? 
She wasn’t unhappy when I left! Monica, 
she was closer to you than anyone else 
lately; did she say anything—that was 
any kind of a reason? 


MONICA: I’ve gone over and over every- 
thing she said, till I’m almost distracted 
—and it just doesn’t fit any pattern! 
And I've talked to everybody who knew 
her—and they're just incredulous and 
shocked. There seems to be no reason 
at all! 


KENNETH: There was a reason. Christine 
didn’t do things without a reason.—Her 
father died suddenly, you said? 


TASKER: He'd had a series of attacks, 
and the news of Christine’s death seems 
to have been too much for his heart. 
emory: She had some: worry or other 
and I think it was connected with her 
father. 

TASKER: I think she brooded over the 
Daigle boy's death and about the death 
of Leroy. 

monica: She was hysterical at the time 
of the fire, but that was understandable. 
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KENNETH: (To MONICA) When it hap 
pened how did you find her? Did you 
hear the shot? 


MONICA: Yes—we heard it—and ran 
down. She'd shot herself and given 
Rhoda a deadly dose of sleeping pills 
She had obviously planned that they 
should die together 


KENNETH: Could she—could Christine 


have been insane? 
. 


TASKER: No. We can rule that out. | 
talked with her not long ago. She shud- 
dered somewhat—at my murder cases 
—but her comments were completel; 
level-headed 


Emory: No, Christine wasn’t crazy 


KENNETH: I don’t know how I'll live. I 
don’t know that I will 


emMoRY: I guess nothing helps. 


KENNETH: Nothing.—I don’t think it’s 
much good without Christine. The army 
—and promotion—and—a career—it was 
Christine that kept me afloat—not any 
of that. 


emoRY: She was a wonderful girl. 


KENNETH: And she left me—crept away 
into the earth—and I don’t know why’ 
(His voice breaks, and he chokes down 
an uncontrollable sob, then another and 
another) I’m sorry. 


MONICA: You cry if you feel like it. She 
was worth it. 


KENNETH: She didn’t want to live 


(The piano in the den is heard play- 
ing “Au Clair de la Lune”) 


MONICA: Kenneth, you have a lot to be 
grateful for. If we hadn’t heard the shot 
you'd have lost Rhoda too. (MONICA 
goes to the den, opens door and calls) 
Rhoda 

(RHODA enters) 


RHODA: Did you like it, daddy? I played 
it for you. 


KENNETH: Oh, Rhoda, my Rhoda, there's 
a little of Christine left! It’s in your 
smile! 

RHODA: I love you, daddy! What will you 
give me for a basket of kisses? 
KENNETH: For a basket of kisses’? (He 
looks at RHODA) Oh, my darling—I'll 


give you a basket of hugs! (His arms 
go round her) 


(Curtain) 


RHODA: | love you, daddy! What will 
you give me for a basket of kisses? 
KENNETH: Oh, my darling—l'll give 
you @ basket of hugs! 


Patty McCormack John O'Hare) 





ROY SCHATT 





Maurice Zolotow 


One of the recent successes of 
New York’s burgeoning off- 
Broadway movement was the 
Circle in the Square production 
of Arthur Schnitzler’s La Ronde 
(Reign). Felice Orlandi por- 
trayed the soldier, and Kath- 
erine Ross the streetwalker. 


HOW TO BE A PLAY WRIGHT 


IN THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE of THEATRE ARTS 
I flayed the binding out of How Not to Write a 
Play by Walter Kerr. This month I am going to 
devote some more attention to it—not so much 
because his book is an important one, but because 
of the fact that in exploding his charges of dyna- 
mite, Kerr does stir up the mind to think about 
many basic problems that affect our theatre. As 
those of you who have read this book know, Kerr 
believes that the shrinkage of the living theatre 
is basically the fault of the playwright. He believes 
our playwrights are driving audiences away be- 
cause they have been led to write in the unpop- 
ular styles of Ibsen or Chekhov. I suggested, au 
contraire, that the disappearance of producers 
who combined good taste with courage might have 
something to do with the dullness of Broadway 
productions. When so many producers play it 
safe with adaptations rather than original play- 
scripts, they tend to frustrate creative talent. The 
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problem—as any good play agent will tell you— 
is not how to lay hands on an exciting and original 
play, but rather: Who on earth can you show it to? 

It’s significant that our best playwrights are not 
adapters. Tennessee Williams. Arthur Miller, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, Clifford Odets, William Inge, Mary 
Chase, N. Richard Nash have written out of the 
only sources a good writer can employ—their own 
minds and sensibilities. They have tried to do the 
only thing worth doing—to express their ideas, 
fancies, prejudices, obsessions and ideals. They 
have not written to satisfy the prejudices of some 
nonexistent “shopgirl,” or of a television producer 
or a story buyer for the movies. 

If I had to give one overwhelming suggestion to 
the aspiring playwright, it would be Sir Philip 
Sidney’s: “Look into thy heart and write.” 

One of Kerr’s mistakes is to confuse the drama 
with show business. Show business exists, of 
course, since a play is an article of merchandise as 
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well as an episode of personal expression. There 
are tickets to be sold, salaries to be paid, royalties 
and rents to be managed, and houses to be swept, 
cleaned, painted, carpeted. But these incidentals 
should never be the concern of the men and wo- 
men who write plays. 

Because Kerr tends to equate dramatic expres- 
sion with show business, his view of things is nar- 
rowed to the Broadway theatre. The quantitative 
shrinkage of theatres and productions alarms him 
terribly. Yet, right in his own back yard is tak- 
ing place the most exhilarating outburst of dra- 
matie spontaneity since Clifford Odets broke 
ground with Waiting for Lefty and Awake and 
Sing! I refer to the off-Broadway movement which 
is now solidly rooted so that plays by Anouilh, 
Schnitzler, Chekhov and Cocteau can run for 
eight, ten, twelve weeks. There are flourishing 
regional theatres like Margo Jones’ in Dallas. The 
citizenry of Los Angeles now can see plays at the 
Carthay Circle and at Huntington Hartford’s 
theatre on Vine Street. The Carthay Circle was 
captured from the motion-picture industry and 
Hartford’s theatre from radio. I don’t say the 
counterrevolution has begun, but these fairly 
representative phenomena surely are not signs of 
decadence or arthritis, and they confute Kerr’s 
picture of gloom and doom. 

You cannot make sense of the theatre if you 
isolate it from the context of its period. Yes, there 
are fewer legitimate theatres today than in 1929. 
But Chekhov has less to do with this than the 
invention of movies and television. (There are 
fewer surreys and buggies than there were in 
1900, but this does not prove that coachmen are 
arrogant, high-handed and ignorant of the public 
weal.) As I pointed out in the earlier article, 
vaudeville has vanished from the scene. The the- 
atre of blood and thunder was killed off before 
American dramatists had much chance to learn 
anything about the indirect expression of human 
feelings from Chekhov. It was dead by 1910 be- 
cause the movies were able to concoct fables with 
more action, more scenery, more fantasy than the 
stage ever could manage. The movies were also 
a bargain, and for most families the difference 
between a nickel for a nickelodeon and a dime for 
a second-balcony seat to an Owen Davis melo- 
drama was something to be weighed seriously. 
The movies also were always handy, right around 
the corner instead of miles away. Today the ex- 
pense and inaccessibility of the legitimate stage 
still make it a luxury for 90 per cent of the 
populace. 

Not all the Kerr’s horses and all the Kerr’s men 
are going to get the customers who patronized the 
ten-twent’-thirt’ back into the theatre. The movies, 
though a substitute, are better for them. And 
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television is even better than the movies. The 
price is right. Television is free. Even if one 
could envision a total surrender by every member 
of the Dramatists’ Guild to the most sentimental 
and infantile values of the age—even if our most 
skillful craftsmen like George Abbott or Moss 
Hart attempted to out-Lucy “I Love Lucy” or out- 
Webb “Dragnet”—does anyone seriously think 
the proletariat is going to desert its television sets 
en masse, hire baby sitters, drive to Broadway, 
try to find parking space, and then spend several 
dollars for a theatre seat? The American theatre 
that flourished before 1920—road companies and 
all—had to give way, not because Eugene O’Neill 
was influenced by Strindberg, or Philip Barry by 
Shaw, but because audiences stopped going to the 
theatre of Winchell Smith and Avery Hopwood. 
They got the same merchandise cheaper at Loew’s 
Grand Rapids. 

A sort of unconscious snobbishness underlies 
much of Kerr’s attitude toward audiences. He 
seems to imply that a person's social status deter- 
mines his seriousness. The “shopgirl” has been 
driven away from our playhouses, he insists. Now, 
the only “shopgirl” I have known firsthand was a 
girl with whom I used to be in love about twenty- 
five years ago. She worked in the hat department 
of Macy’s. Her name was Ruth Goldberg. I wrote 
poems to her. She loved Shaw’s plays, O’Neill’s 
plays and even Shakespeare. One of the most 
pleasurable dates we had occurred when I took 
her to see Susan Glaspell’s Alison’s House at the 
old Civic Repertory Theatre. 

Taste, seriousness, a thirst for beautiful things 
can be found among the working class and the 
bourgeoisie, as well as the upper classes. Vulgar- 
ity, too, is now classless. Today universal educa- 
tion has made the literate Philistine no longer the 
special pride of the idle rich; with the coming of 
the five-day week we are witnessing the phenom- 
enon of the idle poor. 

Kerr simply will have to resign himself to the 
fact that there is only a minority who really care 
intensely about beauty, who worry about the 
problems of life and death, who are intrigued by 
the contradictions of human nature, and who are 
willing to go far out of the way to sit in a theatre 
for several hours and surrender their beings to 
emotions of pity or terror or laughter. Members 
of this elect are to be found in every social cate- 
gory, even among producers and drama critics. 
But they are in the minority. They always have 
been in the minority. It may be exhilarating to 
envision audiences of tens of millions for good 
plays, but that many people never have been 
interested in good plays or good music or good 
food or good love. 

It is fantastic to compare our theatre, with its 
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system of long runs and a box office independent 
of government support or private patronage, with 
the theatres of Greece and England. In ancient 
Greece, plays were performed during brief festi- 
val periods—although it is true that the open-air 
theatres seated more than ten times the number 
of persons which can be accommodated in our 
playhouses. Plays introduced at the Athens fes- 
tivals might be revived there, and successful 
ones were often reproduced in the local theatres 
of Attica. But you had no phenomenon like 
A Streetcar Named Desire running continuously 
tor two years. The theatres of Elizabethan Lon- 
don likewise offered no runs in this sense. “The 
plays of Shakespeare,” Kerr tells us, “came out 
of a theatre dedicated to the proposition that the 
illiterate was not only welcome but had to be 
wooed uninterruptedly throughout the perform- 
ance, at whatever sacrifice in taste.” 

Let us remember that our present playgoing 
minority is not a small one. Even if there are only 
five hundred thousand persons in this country 
who care about the theatre, this would be enough. 
Let motion pictures and television worry about 
the audience of forty million. We are not likely to 
lure most of them into the theatre, because most 
of them never cared about it even before the 
invention: of movies. Except for brief moments 
during adolescence and before death, most of our 
fellow human beings successfully avoid any con- 
scious awareness of human problems. They leave 
such probings to their priests, their professors, 
their diplomats. They like to spend their lives in 
a pleasant sort of animal serenity. Let us leave 
them in that condition. That is the way they 
would want it to be. 

Jumping from Pericles and Elizabeth and get- 
ting back to the golden age of Eisenhower, I con- 
fess I am confused when Kerr tells me that Ibsen 
and Chekhov are dominating influences in the 
contemporary theatre. During the 1954-55 season 
I witnessed every Broadway and off-Broadway 
play. It seems to me that the dominant fashion in 
plays is an enfeebled pastiche of a George S. 
Kaufman farce comedy. Most of our produced 
playwrights are not imitating Ibsen, Chekhov, 
Strindberg or: Aeschylus. They are imitating 
Kaufman or George Abbott. Plays like All Sum- 
mer Long (which Kerr calls Chekhovian) or The 
Troublemakers (which he might call Ibsenite) 
are not typical of our theatre. Our typical plays, 
which usually close with great rapidity, much to 
the discomfiture of his thesis—and which inevi- 
tably get a bad notice from him in the New York 
Herald Tribune—are such shoddy goods as The 
Grand Prize, Champagne Complex, Black-Eyed 
Susan, One Eye Closed and Festival. These com- 
edies are based on wild premises—a girl wants to 
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undress whenever she drinks champagne, a girl 
wins her employer on a television program, a girl 
wants to have a baby by a man to whom she is 
not married—and they hope to seduce a mass 
audience by means of double entendre dialogue 
and dashes of what the playwrights take to be 
lasciviousness. The trouble is that the double- 
entendre dialogue is not funny and the sexy scenes 
are not especially dirty. At its best, the fashion 
may produce a play with some elegance and wit 
such as King of Hearts. Once in a while a play- 
wright develops the theme of lust with imagina- 
tion, and you have The Seven Year Itch, which 
runs nearly three years. (A three-year run, inci- 
dentally, was unheard of in the New York theatre 
three generations ago. A six-month run made a 
play a hit in those days.) 

When Chekhov and Ibsen are produced well, 
they succeed—not with the people who dote on 
Ed Sullivan or George Gobel, but with the people 
who like to go to the theatre. The trouble is that 
Ibsen, Chekhov, Shaw, Shakespeare and Strind- 
berg are rarely done well. Our actors are not 
trained to read poetry, or to interpret the subtle- 
ties of character, or to prance on the tightrope of 
intellectual high comedy. If you have a profes- 
sional pianist who spends his working hours play- 
ing in a dance band for ten years, you cannot 
suddenly expect him to be able to execute the 
Sonata appassionata after four weeks of practice. 

Far from telling the young playwright to turn 
his back on Ibsen and Chekhov, I would urge him, 
in Robert Louis Stevenson’s words, to “play the 
sedulous ape” to many masters—to Ibsen, to 
Chekhov, and to Shaw, O’Casey, Pirandello, 
Brecht, Tennessee Williams, Odets, Elmer Rice. 
And ultimately to look into himself. The necessity 
of withdrawing for long periods of solitary think- 
ing and self-discovery is one of the least appreci- 
ated needs in this age of group adjustment. In this 
noisy time, solitude becomes a difficult experience 
to grasp. And the playwright who is successful 
must avoid the trap of success. One may become 
so involved with luncheons at Sardi’s, conferences 
about road companies, English rights, motion- 
picture treatments to assure the code seal, invita- 
tions to parties where one is lionized, and requests 
to write essays for the Sunday drama sections, 
that one loses one’s way and becomes a promoter 
instead of a writer. Next to the decline of man- 
agerial guts and the curse of adaptations, I suspect 
that the public exploitation of the playwright is a 
major cause of creative difficulties.. If one gets 
sidetracked into writing screenplays or television 
spectaculars or directing and doctoring other men’s 
plays, one loses the way. The playwright must 
preserve his own idealism and his contemplative 
privacy at all costs. 
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‘THEATRE, USA 


The Boothbay Experiment 


Talent scouts at a community theatre production are 
nothing new, but no other organization so consistently 
scouts the theatres of the New England area as does the 
BOGTHBAY PLAYHOUSE in Maine. Currently produc- 
tions in the New England states are being visited by 
Sherwood Keith, Boothbay director, and his representa- 
tives in preparation for the fourth season of “The Booth- 
bay Experiment.” Under this plan community theatre 
productions are brought to the Boothbay Playhouse and 
the DEERTREES THEATRE in Harrison, Maine, for a 
week of professional summer stock. The theatres notify 
Boothbay of their season’s schedules, the scouts visit the 
productions, and invitations are sent to eighteen of the 
groups to offer the chosen plays at the two Maine theatres 
during the following summer. 

Arriving at Boothbay or Deertrees on a Sunday, the 
community theatre cast runs through its production that 
same day for the director, who on Monday and Tuesday 
rehearses them for a Tuesday opening, to play through 
Saturday. The summer theatres provide room and board 
for the group and the scenery for the production. The 
players bring their own costumes and share the profit 
when there is one. During the week seminars are held in 
which the twelve members of the summer organization's 
professional staff discuss various phases of theatre with 
the visiting performers. “Barter Night,” a feature bor- 
rowed from the Barter Theatre of Virginia, proved very 
successful at Deertrees this last season. On that evening, 
customers brought produce to cover the price of admission. 
In scouting plays, preference is given to works suitable for 
summer theatre presentation and with average-sized casts. 
One group last season, the MONADNOCK THEATRE 
GUILD of Peterborough, New Hampshire, offered at 
Boothbay a new play by William McCleery, The Guest 
Cottage, a comedy about a mixup when a senator and a 
television actress are both invited to the same guest cot- 
tage. In October, a dinner was held in Boston for the 
community theatres, and awards were given by Boothbay 
to the best participating production and leading and sup- 
porting actors and actresses. Mr. Keith, who has run the 
Boothbay theatre for twenty years, is enthusiastic about 
his community theatre project, recommends it to other 
summer theatres, and stands ready to offer information 
and advice to those who wish to try the Boothbay 
experiment. 


Musical Theatre in Houston 


Independence coupled with belief in the local talent are 
two characteristics of Houston’s THEATRE, INC., which 
has mounted twelve major musical productions in its 
three years of existence in the Texas boom town. Mrs 
Johnny George, the director, established both the policy 
of independence for the self-supporting theatre and the 
procedure of searching for and developing local talent to 
meet the demands of each production, bringing out the 
individual’s own creative energy to make possible a blend 
of the professional, the semiprofessional and the novice. 


ALICE 
GRIFFIN 


The house is small enough (298 seats) to preserve inti- 
macy between actor and audience, there is a proscenium 
stage large enough for spectacle, and musicals are stressed 
because of the director’s belief in the value of integration 
of drama, dance and music. 

At its inception Theatre, Inc. had difficulty obtaining 
production rights to Broadway releases, so the group wrote 
its own show, Hit the Road. “a musical panorama of 
America as seen through the eyes of a Chaplinesque hobo.” 
It was followed by such presentations as Brigadoon, Paint 
Your Wagon, Finian’s Rainbow (which opened the way to 
the discovery of talented Negroes in the community}, and 
The Golden Apple. Each ran from five to seven weeks 
Offerings for children included Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel and Cinderella. In April, 1954, Theatre, Inc. was the 
scene of the premiére of John Latouche’s musical, Happy 
Dollar, with lyrics by Mr. Latouche, music by William 
Frim! and book by Lee Falk. Part of this production was 
televised from the theatre. Another television show ema- 
nating from the theatre was a dramatization of R. L 
Stevenson’s short story, Markheim, which Theatre, Inc 
produced for the local educational channel KUHT-TV 

In the immediate future the group plans to increase its 
television productions and to accelerate its training wing 
activity, with special attention to studio presentations, 
staged readings, and concentration on teaching singers to 
act, actors to sing and dance, and dancers to act and sing, 
so that a reservoir of well-trained talent always will be 
ready for productions. Some of the long-range prospects 
include a new theatre plant, a dance troupe, and a reper- 
tory which would feature classics using the media of 
mime, dance and song. 


New Theatre in Virginia 


The idea of bringing the arts of drama, dance, music, 
films and television into partnership with established 
museum interests in architecture, painting, sculpture. 
graphics and design led to the construction of a new five- 
hundred-seat MUSEUM THEATRE at the Virginia 
Museum in Richmond. The theatre, which opened in 
October, was financed by gifts in addition to an appropri- 
ation from the state of Virginia, the only state which 
subsidizes a theatre, the Barter Theatre at Abingdon. Not 
only the auditorium, but the entire stgge, workshops and 
dressing room areas are air-conditioned. The seats are 
arranged on a single, ramped floor. The proscenium 
opening, thirty-three feet wide by eighteen feet high, can 
be reduced by means of an adjustable portal to twenty- 
one feet wide by eleven feet high. The rear wall balcony 
serves as a platform where scenery on a movable frame 
can be painted, and the entire acting area of the stage is 
trapped to give greater flexibility. There are three floors 
of dressing rooms, a greenroom adjacent to the theatre 
office, and an Izenour Lighting System. Volunteers on the 
production crew will find ideal working conditions and 
tools in the large shop wing, an extension of the stage 
floor. The shop contains 3,200 square feet of space for 
construction and power tools, a paint spray booth, an oil 
paint storage room, a spotlight and lamp storage room, 
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a room for dyeing costume fabrics, and a sewing room 
and wardrobe storage. 


Hoosier Holiday in Theatre 


As part of the course in Contemporary Theatre at 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute, 
teacher-director R. W. Masters brings his students to New 
York City for eight days of playgoing, visiting backstage, 
observing television, ballet and opera, and attending cos- 
tume, scene design and lighting studios and play pub- 
lishing houses. The price has been kept within the student’s 
reach. Other theatre lovers may join the tour, so that the 
1955 contingent totalled one hundred and fifty. The group 
attended nine plays and, in addition to the above-named 
visits, also called at the New York Public Library’s 
Theatre Collection, where George Freedly is curator. 
An especially popular feature of the tour is a daily luncheon 
at which professional theatre persons address the group 
On the day THEATRE ARTS’ representative attended, the 
speakers included playwrights Howard Lindsay and Rus- 
sell Crouse, Mr. Freedly, who reported on the conference 
in London on theatre research this last summer, Rhoda 
Bartholomew, ANTA’s administrative assistant for the 
International Exchange Program, stage director Alan 
Schneider, and Gretchen Wyler of Silk Stockings 


Community Theatres in the News 


New community theatres have opened in California and 
Pennsylvania. The first production of the FRESNO (Cali- 
fornia) COMMUNITY THEATRE was Born Yesterday 


for which funds were raised through offering charter and 
regular memberships. The current season began with The 
Male Animal, and three other plays are scheduled. Joseph 
Tomes is president of the group. A bill of three one-act 
plays marked the initial production of the LITTLE 
THEATRE GUILD in Bangor, Pennsylvania. To cover 
production expenses each member of the group paid $2. 
The director, Mrs. Johnnie Gruver, designed and executed 
the costumes, using material donated by a local firm. The 
organization operates on the workshop principle, so that 
members perform all the production duties in addition 
to acting. 

For a second year, the CARAVAN THEATRE, Dorset, 
Vermont, has extended its summer play series to include 
a fall season. This last fall, after its seventh summer 
season at the Playhouse, it presented five plays, including 
Papa Is All, Gently Does It and Arms and the Man. The 
DORSET PLAYERS, INC. present the summer season at 
the Playhouse, which was built twenty-eight years ago 
from two barns donated by group members. The Players 
and their friends took,down the barns, removed them by 
sled to the site—a lot donated by another member—and 
constructed the theatre with the boards wrong side out, 
using the weathered surface for the walls of the audi- 
torium. The Caravan Theatre is directed and produced 
by Patricia and Fred Carmichael. During the last two 
winter seasons part of the company presented a series of 
one-act plays aboard cruise ships to the West Indies. Last 
month the Caravaners began a winter tour of A. A. Milne’s 
Winnie the Pooh. 

Community activities of the THEATRE GUILD OF 
WEBSTER GROVES, Missouri, include plays for the polio 





The recent revival by the King-Coit Children’s Theatre, New York 
City, of Aucassin and Nicolette, based on the medieval French ro- 
mance, with décor from illuminated manuscripts of the middle. ages 
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Ballet at satanic command in the musical fantasy Happy 
Dollar, which had it’s premiére at Theatre, Inc. in Houston 















fund, flood relief, the Red Cross and soldiers stationed at 
Jefferson Barracks. Its building, purchased for $8,000 in 
1951, was restored by the members themselves, until the 
present insurance value is $38,000. There are two audi- 
toriums, a fully-equipped kitchen, dressing rooms and 
storage space for props and costumes. The city has 
changed the name of the short street on which the play- 
house is located to Theatre Lane. Organized in 1927, the 
group presents five major productions and maintains both 
an active experimental theatre and a junior theatre, which 
produced seven plays last season. This season’s produc- 










tions, which run seven nights plus special performances, 
include Blithe Spirit, Sabrina Fair, and Dial “M” for 
Murder 

Community theatres have been especially active in 
presenting productions since the current season opened. 
KARAMU THEATRE in Cleveland launched its thirty- 
second year with The King and I, the first community 
theatre production of this musical. Benno D. Frank 
directed, Christine Buster provided the choreography and 
Walter Gbur designed the settings. The COMMUNITY 
THEATRE OF WHITE PLAINS, New York, has been 
active for seven years, offering three productions a season 
This season a junior group has been formed as well. Work- 
shop plays are presented monthly by members of the 
acting courses, and training also is offered in makeup and 
lighting. The ARENA PLAYERS of Brooklyn, New York, 
opened their second season of in-the-round productions 
with Tennessee Williams’ The Rose Tattoo, to be followed 
by Dostoevski’s Crime and Punishment, Lorca’s Blood 
Wedding, and Henri Ghéon’s The Comedian. Frederic 
DeFeis is director of the forty-member troupe. THEATRE 
LOBBY in Washington, D. C., offered its second presenta- 
tion of Lorca’s Blood Wedding last month, directed by 
Mary-Averett Seelye, who employed brightly colored 
ropes suspended from the ceiling and changing in pattern 
and position as the play progressed. The repeat produc- 
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tion marks a step toward the realization of the theatre’s 
aim of becoming a repertory group. Scheduled as a new 
major production is Chekhov's The Three Sisters. Members 
may also present productions of their own choice, in 
addition to the season’s major offerings. One such recent 
studio production was Christopher Fry’s A Sleep of 
Prisoners, directed by Geraldine Lust. Victor Wolfson’s 
Excursion was offered in November by the EDMUND 
PLAYERS, Oak Park, Illinois. The group, organized seven 
years ago, now has an active membership numbering one 
hundred and produces two shows a year. Joseph McAuliffe 
directed last month’s offering. The BEAUMONT COM- 
MUNITY PLAYERS, Texas, are currently presenting The 
Heiress, and in March will feature a program of one-act 
plays—Tennessee Williams’ This Property is Condemned 
William Saroyan’s Hello Out There and Irwin Shaw’s 
Bury the Dead. Productions run for five days 

This month’s special Christmas play by the MOBILE 
THEATRE GUILD, Alabama, is The Gift of the Magi, and 
the group offers Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life January 
11, 12 and 13. Current at the LITTLE THEATRE OF 
GREENVILLE, South Carolina, is the musical Lady in the 
Dark, December 8-16. A modern dress production of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, directed by Eugene Jousse, was 
offered by the LACHINE CIVIC THEATRE, Quebec, 
Canada, last month. The STAGECRAFTERS of Baltimore 
have leased a building as a permanent home for the 
group’s productions. They spent much of the summei 
readying the 250-seat auditorium for the current season 
whose offerings will include Saint Joan, The Little Fores 
and The Silver Whistle. The Curtaineers of the IRENE 
KAUFMANN SETTLEMENT, Pittsburgh, opened their 
season with | Am a Camera. The organization started its 
membership drive for the current season with free per- 
formances of a medieval French farce, The Pie and the 
Tart. Directed by C. Edwin Shade, the interracial group is 
in its twelfth season, and stages four major productions, 
along with monthly workshop presentations of one-act 
plays, musicals, readings and shows for near-by hospitals 
The ROCKY MOUNT COMMUNITY PLAYERS of North 
Carolina recently offered Love and the Golden Tooth, a 
production in the style of commedia dell’arte, using a script 
prepared by Tom Faison and the director, William Rawls. 
The pantomime sequences grew out of the framework of 
dialogue provided by Faison 


Sheboygan Survey 


When the SHEBOYGAN (Wisconsin) COMMUNITY 
PLAYERS were reheasing Brigadoon, a questionnaire 
was passed out to the two hundred participants, to deter- 
mine their interest in cormmunity theatre work. Asked 
why they were taking part in the production, the majority 
indicated that “such undertakings fill a definite adult need 
for music, color, dancing and . . . the opportunity to leave 
the everyday world temporarily for a world of fancy.” 
One woman, whose husband was also in the company, said 
that she had joined in self-defense, to learn what was 
going on firsthand rather than to hear it from her husband, 
who served as production trouble shooter. In answer to 
the question, “What have you most enjoyed about the 
show?” the two physicians in the production answered: 
“dismissal” and “going home after rehearsal,” while a 
salesman replied that the show represented a chance to 
get out of putting the children to bed. The group, which 
opened the season with What Every Woman Knows, is 
now presenting Twilight Walk. 
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College and University Theatre News 


The Dramatic Society oo MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, New 
York City, has presented The Swan, Great Expectations 
(offered in conjunction with the annual charity drive), 
Smilin’ Through and The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
Louis Tanno of the faculty directs the plays, in which the 
all-girl casts enact the male as well as the female roles. 

The IOWA STATE COLLEGE THEATRE in Ames pre- 
sented Elmer Rice’s Street Scene last month as the opening 
production of the Iowa State Players, while the school’s 
Laboratory Theatre offered Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya in 
November. 

NOTRE DAME’s University Theatre opened its season 
last month with a production of Ben Jonson’s The Al- 
chemist. The Reverend Arthur S. Harvey is director of 
the theatre. CORNELL UNIVERSITY’s first production 
of the season was Thornton Wilder's The Skin of Our 
Teeth, directed by David G. Schaal. Recent productions 
by the college players include those of Brecht’s The Ex- 
ception and the Rule, by the Dartmouth Players, DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE; Family Portrait by Lenore Coffee 
and William Cowen, by the College Players of WESTERN 
MARYLAND COLLEGE; and Shakespeare’s The Taming 
of the Shrew by ASHLAND COLLEGE, Ohio 

Truman Capote’s The Grass Harp was the opening pro- 
duction last month of Theatre Workshop at HUNTER 
COLLEGE, New York. YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, 
was the scene of the first proscenium production in this 
country of Sean O’Casey’s Cock-a-Doodle Dandy. Frank 
McMullan directed. The world premiére of Bugles in April, 
a musical play by Otto A. Harbach, with music by Peter 
de Rose, opened the current season at KNOX COLLEGE 
THEATRE, Galesburg, Illinois, where Delmar E. Solem is 
director. T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral will be 
offered January 26-28, and Strauss’ Die Fledermaus is 
scheduled for production in February. Current at the 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY PLAYSHOP, Lafayette, Indiana, 
is Dark of the Moon, and at the UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing, directed by L. J. Mahoney 


The Ithaca College adaptation of Euripides’ The Trojan 
Women as a music drama, which was presented for 


At HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, the Harvard 
Dramatic Club once again will maintain its New Theatre 
Workshop to give experience to young performers from 
Harvard and Radcliffe who are not appearing in one of 
the current major productions which the club presents 
four times annually. Using the Agassiz theatre, the group 
experiments with new ideas in acting and production and 
offers original plays by students chosen in quarterly play- 
writing contests sponsored by the club. The workshop 
offers actors an opportunity to do technical work, and 
artists who have never done so before have a chance to 
design stage scenery or costumes 


Conference News 


The eighth annual Southwest Theatre Conference, held 
November 3-5 in Dallas, was attended by delegates from 
a five-state area. Chairman of the general panel sessions 
was John Wray Young, one of the founders and a past 
president and vice-president of the conference. The panel 
series was served up as an “intellectual smorgasbord,” 
with conference delegates visiting approximately twelve 
tables, at each of which two experts on some phase of 
theatre were seated. Delegates moving from table to table 
discussed such topics as playwriting, with Gene McKinney 
of Baylor University, children’s theatre with June L. Karp 
of the Austin Children’s Theatre, community theatre with 
Kathryn Kennedy O'Connor of the Albuquerque Little 
Theatre, and high school theatre with Olive Kite of Byrd 
High School. Conference productions included The Saint 
of Bleecker Street. 

The first FLORIDA THEATRE CONFERENCE met in 
September at Clearwater, Florida, when delegates from 
theatre groups throughout the state gathered at the 
FRANCIS WILSON PLAYHOUSE to discuss the forma- 
tion of the organization on a state-wide basis. The aims 
of the organization are to further the living theatre 
throughout Florida and to solve common problems and 
share ideas. Zack Waters of the Francis Wilson Playhouse 


(continued on page 94) 





two performances over television station WHEN-TV in 
Syracuse. 











Anta’ s First Step 
| in ee Creation Far National Theatre 








A™ which might revolutionize the entire set-up in this country has 
been proposed by the American National Theatre and Academy. 

It is a plan designed to provide many, many more jobs for actors, 
directors and theatrical technicians than now exist—jobs which would 
keep them working forty weeks a year. 

It is a plan which would give playwrights vast new opportunities for 
seeing their plays produced. 

}t is a plan which would provide the basis for theatrical careers for 
the numerous well-trained drama school graduates who now go into other 
fields because of the extremely limited possibilities of finding work in the 
theatre. 

But, primarily and most important, it is a plan which would put the 
living theatre into convenient, easy reach of the greater part of the popu- 
lation of the country, that part which today has relatively little opportu- 
nity to see live stage performances with any regularity. 

It is called the Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan. It is based on the premise 
that there are forty cities in the United States which can and will support 


a forty-week season of low-priced, professionally-produced theatre each 
year. 


o po THis, ANTA proposes to create four year-round talent pools to 
mane the annual gravitation to New York. 

New York, of course would still be one of the four talent centers for 
the Forty-Theatre Circuit. The others would be Chicago, where the 
nucleus of a talent pool already exists; either San Francisco (which has 
a good deal of theatrical activity and is close enough to draw from Los 
Angeles) or Los Angeles, itself; and a southwestern city, possibly Dallas, 
Fort Worth or Houston. 


Each talent center would produce ten plays simultaneously. The re- 


sultant forty productions would each play one week in each city on the 
circuit. The actors and technicians required for these productions would 
be hired locally at each talent center. 


“There will be no phoning to New York from, say, Dallas to get some- 
body to fill a role,” Willard Swire, executive director of ANTA, declares. 
“But that doesn’t mean that only local residents of Dallas could qualify 
for the role. The list of plays to be produced at each talent center and the 
audition dates would be given wide publicity. Let’s say that a good, but 
little-known, actor who had a role in Bus Stop on Broadway looks over 
the list and sees that Bus Stop is one of the ten plays to be produced at the 
Chicago talent center. He figures his best bet is to be in Chicago when 
auditions are held there because even if he misses on the Bus Stop role he 
still has nine other chances of getting a job.” 

The forty plays produced each year would be balanced between 
comedy and drama, classics and Broadway hits and new scripts. Swire 
envisions a time when the Forty-Theatre Circuit might get the cream of 
the output of new playwrights. 





“The arrived playwright is going to offer his new plays to Broadway 
first, of course,” Swire admits. “But we’re particularly interested in de- 
veloping new playwrights. The reason I think that most new playwrights 
will turn to us is that they know they'll have their plays on the boards for 
forty weeks, while on Broadway, you can open Thursday and close on 
Saturday. Moreover, with us the playwright has not only the rehearsal 
period in which to do rewriting but he can keep on rewriting for forty 
weeks, if he wants to. And if a play is a hit on our circuit, I see nothing 
that would stop it from coming into New York under the usual Broadway 
auspices.” 

A Forty-Theatre Circuit will, naturally, need forty theatres. Many 
of these are waiting, almost ready-made, according to Swire. Throughout 
the country, he points out, there are legitimate theatres, opera houses and 
movie houses which were originally built for stage shows. These are 
either standing empty or operating on the close edge of solvency with 
movies. They could form, he says, the nucleus of the theatres to be used. 
The kind of theatres he has in mind, he says, are the Brown Theatre in 
Louisville and the Court Square Theatre in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
both onetime legitimate theatres. 

To put the plan in operation, ANTA is undertaking to raise $5,000,000 
from foundations and industries. In addition it is ANTA’s intent to ask 
each city to raise half the cost of establishing its theatre. But because, 
according to ANTA’s plans, the circuit is feasible only with a minimum 
of forty cities—because of the savings involved in volume production— 
the entire sum must be raised before it can be put into effect. 

“It’s just no good trying to do it with thirty theatres or twenty 
theatres,” Swire says. “It loses all practicality. In our first season, all 
forty cities will operate for forty weeks, even if some of them turn out to 
be lemons. We don’t anticipate any ‘bad theatre towns.’ Actually, there’s 
no such thing as a ‘bad theatre town.’ What makes a ‘bad theatre town’ 
is a lack of time and money to educate the public. Besides, working in 
forty towns, the law of averages is in our favor.” 


op HE PLAN in its present form has been hammered out with the help of 
an advisory committee representing a wide range of experience in the 
professional theatre. The committee was made up of Broadway producers 
Richard Aldrich, Harold Bromley and Vinton Freedley, road show pro- 
ducer George Brandt, Warren Caro of the Theatre Guild, Edward C. Cole 
of Yale University’s drama department, Richard Hoover of the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse, John Kennedy, production manager of the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera, Ben Segal of the Oakdale Musical Theatre in Wallingford, Con- 
necticut, John Shubert representing the Shubert interests, and Milton 
Weintraub, secretary-treasurer, Association of Theatrical Press Agents 
and Managers. 

ANTA’s presentation of its Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan will be found 
in full on the following pages. 





What is 


Twenty years ago, on July 5, 1935, a new 
organization joined the ranks of those honored 
by the grant of a congressional charter. The 
American National Theatre and Academy took 
its place beside the Order of the Purple Heart, 
the American Red Cross, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the Federal Reserve Bank, the Boy and 
Girl Scouts of America and a small number of 
other organizations which have been found worthy 
of incorporation through an Act of Congress. 
Public Law No. 199, “An Act To Incorporate the 


American National Theatre and Academy,” made ~ 


ANTA the first and only such body within the 
field of the creative arts. Its primary purpose was 
“to extend the living theatre beyond its present 
limitation by bringing the best in the theatre to 
every state in the union.” 

Since its inception, ANTA has done significant 
work in many areas related to the theatre. It has 
functioned as an agency of information, provided 
an impressive variety of services to groups and 
individuals and stimulated awareness of the living 
theatre throughout the country. 

But ANTA’s biggest task—that of creating a 
national theatre—is still ahead. 


a national theatre? 


In the preamble to United States Senate Bill 
2642, which proposed the granting of the ANTA 
charter, a national theatre was defined as “a peo- 
ple’s project organized and conducted in their in- 
terests, free from commercialism, but with the firm 
intent of being as far as possible self-supporting. 
A national theatre should bring to the people 
throughout the country their heritage of the great 
drama of the past and the best of the present 
which has been too frequently unavailable to them 
under existing circumstances.” 

The emphasis, it will be noted, is placed on the 
people of the country. There is no mention of 
theatre buildings, whether in Washington, New 
York or any other specific city, and no mention of 
a theatre created through government subsidy. 
(These could be part of a national theatre but are, 
in themselves, merely facets and not the national 
theatre itself.) It is to be the people’s theatre, to 
bring them a heritage which has been unavailable 
under existing circumstances. 


a national theatre desirable? 


One of the phenomena of our civilization is the 
impulse for live theatre which has persisted in 
sustaining itself through the centuries. Even in 
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the face of modern mechanical devices this im- 
pulse continues unabated. 

The urge which makes people participate in the 
drama of the stage is part of a deep-rooted human 
need. Man attempts to fulfill this need through 
the use of every existing art form he has created. 
Each of these art forms exists for the same funda- 
mental purpose: man’s imitation of himself. Art 
is considered precious to any civilization because, 
by expressing himself through some form of imi- 
tation, man satisfies a necessity to deepen the 
meaning of his own existence. Through self- 
imitation he heightens the possibilities of his own 
life and discovers added significance in the cul- 
tural concepts and codes by which he lives in 
his society. 

The drama has characteristics which make it the 
most accessible of all art forms and also the most 
common, because it is based on direct imitation 
of human action. Every dramatic work, whether 
it attempts to be comic or tragic, whether it tries 
to be profound in thought or casual in comment, 
must also adhere to its own basic premise as an 
art form: the literal mimicry of human behavior. 
More participants are enabled to identify them- 
selves more immediately with the subject matter 
at hand than is possible in any other field of art. 

But simply to acknowledge the drama as an 
accessible art form does not define precisely the 
unique character of live theatre. The essential 


quality of live theatre becomes apparent when 
we examine the basic process of human commun- 
ication. 


There are many important means by which 
individuals can communicate with one another. 
The written word, radio, telephone, telegraph, 
television and motion pictures all serve the vital 
function of transmitting information, thought and 
impression. Regardless of their tremendous value, 
the effectiveness of these devices pales and be- 
comes barely adequate when compared to the true 
face-to-face engagement of individuals in simple 
discussion. For us the most fulfilling type of com- 
munication will always be the three-dimensional 
experiencing of an event as it takes place. Nothing 
yet has been devised which can substitute for the 
immediacy of direct communion between one 
human being and another. 

It is this direct and immediate communion 
which distinguishes the stage as a dramatic me- 
dium. The exchange which takes place between 
actors and audience as a play is being performed 
and witnessed is an unusually potent action of 
creative communication. Here is an essential im- 
pulse for live theatre. It is a basic form of per- 
sonal expression for all of those who conceive, 
perform and witness it. When a theatre perform- 
ance is fully effective, it results in a type of com- 
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munal experience which in its essence can actually 
be classified as a group celebration by man of his 
own unique nature. This is an educational aspect 
of the drama which is becoming more widely rec- 
ognized by the college and university. 

But beyond this, there is the verbal content of 
the theatre performance. The cultural prestige of 
dialogue. written for stage enactment never has 
been questioned. The precious backlog of dramatic 
literature, which is the heritage of western civil- 
ization, has been a traditional object of study in 
our institutions of learning. Sophocles, Shake- 
speare, Moliére, Ibsen, Shaw and Chekhov con- 
tinue to illuminate mankind’s existence for each 
succeeding generation by translating the loftiest 
thoughts of the past into elementary terms of 
human experience. Whether written by a master 
dramatist or a writer of smaller gifts, all dramatic 
literature contributes in some degree to our un- 
derstanding of ourselves and our neighbors. It 
reveals and explores the complexities which are 
pert of any human relationship. Dramatic liter- 
ature sheds fresh, probing light on customs and 
habits which we may have grown used to regard- 
ing as well known. It reports to us, comments to 
us, questions, affirms, reassures and pleases us. 

The literature of drama can do all these things 
to some degree in the reading, but it does them 
most successfully, not in the library, but on the 
stage where the combined imaginations of actor 
and audience transform it into spontaneous group 
expression of a directly experienced event. 

Most countries of our western civilization have 
acknowledged the indispensable nature of the 
theatre’s creative values. The Old Vic repertory 
in England, the Comédie Francaise in France, 
state-endowed theatres in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Belgium, the city theatre tradition in 
Germany and even, to a certain extent, the gov- 
ernment-controlled theatre in the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, all exist as prominent examples 
of a symbolic act of recognition by people who 
regard their institution of live theatre as a heri- 
tage precious enough to preserve. 

In the United States we have realized the valid- 
ity of taking a responsible attitude toward most of 
our art forms. We recognize the cultural impor- 
tance of literature in relation to our social well- 
being, and every community has its public library. 
These libraries perform the service of preserving 
significant writings of the past and collecting im- 
portant works of the present. We recognize the 
vital value of the visual arts. The numerous 
museums of our country display their collections 
of paintings and sculpture for the continued edu- 
cation of our eye. Most communities of any size 
deem music culturally important enough to sup- 
port an orchestra to keep alive classic treasures 
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—Mare Connelly 
Playwright and President, 
National Institute of Arts 


and Letters 


of the past and offer the best of more recent 
compositions. 

In other words, we recognize the importance of 
cultural continuity in advancing the minds and 
imaginations of our present-day society. Since we 
have arrived at this point of concern over our own 
social welfare, it would seem almost axiomatic 
that we, as a nation, are now ready to take the 
intensive, broad-scale steps necessary to preserve 
and vitalize the one major field of artistic endeavor 
which we have so far neglécted to nurture. 

We have highly gifted, often brilliant, producers, 
directors, actors, designers and technicians who, 
year after year, produce plays of undeniable merit, 
frequently plays which have come to be recog- 
nized the world over as masterpieces of dramatic 
writing. Every season commercial hits are pro- 
duced testifying to the existence of audiences who 
appreciate the high level of imagination, skill and 
craftsmanship characteristic of the best efforts of 
our professional theatre. 

Yet we cannot claim to have a national theatre. 

By American National Theatre we do not mean 
one theatre either in Washington, D. C., or in any 
other city modeled after the European institutions 
mentioned before. Any attempt at copying their 
pattern of organization and applying it uncritically 
to American conditions would be unrealistic and 
pointless. It is ANTA’s obligation to create differ- 
ent circumstances under which the provisions of 
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“If we are to consider ourselves a 
nation of culture and artistic integ- 
rity we must establish and maintain 
the best of theatre throughout the 
country. Of the innumerable projects 

to this end ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan 
is certainly the best. It is exciting, dynamic and 
original, and above all it is completely practical.” 


—Cornelia Otis Skinner 


its charter may be carried out. ANTA’s primary 
task is to bring “the best plays, interpreted by the 
best actors, at minimum cost” to the entire nation. 

When we think of theatre in this country the 
word that most readily comes to our minds is 
Broadway. The very term indicates a most regret- 
table fact—the virtual restriction of the profes- 
sional theatre to one city, New York. There are, 
of course, professional and semiprofessional com- 
panies active outside of New York, but a few 
scattered organizations operating on a strictly 
local level cannot be regarded as an answer to the 
stipulations of ANTA’s charter, even though the 
value of their pioneering work never should be 
underestimated. 

Nor is “the road” an acceptable solution of the 
problem. Professional touring companies originat- 
ing in New York are obviously compelled to base 
their itineraries primarily on financial consider- 
ations. They must select cities which promise 
fairly large box-office returns in order to be able 
to pay not only the high production costs, but also 
the traveling expenses in a country of vast dimen- 
sions. Consequently, there are numerous large 
cities (not to mention small towns and rural 
areas) where no professional company has ap- 
peared for years, and sometimes for decades. 

The professional theatre, as organized at the 
present time, is in no position to bring “the best 
plays, interpreted by the best actors at a minimum 
cost” to the entire nation. Broadway does have 
at its disposal the best actors, but cannot make 
their efforts available to the greatest number of 
people and certainly not at a minimum cost. 
Economic conditions compel producers to charge 
admission prices high enough to cover their cost 
of operation, return their investment and give 
them a nominal profit. Consequently, large sec- 
tions of the population are prevented from ever 
attending a professional performance whether in 
New York or elsewhere. 

This state of things has brought about a rather 
paradoxical situation: It is hardly an exaggeration 
to claim that the world’s leading democracy now 
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has a theatre which is essentially undemocratic. 
The professional stage, far from being accessible 
to the large number of people has become a 
luxury. Its limitations are twofold: geographic as 
well as economic. They are wholly incompatible 
with the functioning of dramatic art in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Since Broadway must base its operation to a 
large extent on economic considerations, it cannot 
always afford to produce the best plays which, as 
theatrical experience amply proves, are not neces- 
sarily the most profitable ones in terms of their 
box-office appeal. Inevitably, the professional the- 
atre must adopt a “best seller” philosophy. Many 
plays of undeniable value, whether old or new, 
are excluded from Broadway because they are 
likely to attract minority audiences rather than 
the large crowds on whose support the profes- 
sional producer must rely. 

The American National Theatre, however, in 
keeping with the stipulations of its congressional 
charter, is a nonprofit organization; it cannot be 
“show business” aiming at a profit to be made by 
a few individuals. A national theatre must be 
conducted as a public service. Its function is, in 
a sense, like that of a public library, a museum 
or a school. 

Congress granted ANTA’s charter, not for the 
purpose of aiding show business, but to help create 
a theatre which would perform a public service 
national in scope and democratic in spirit. Neither 
would such a theatre compete with Broadway. 
Rather, by making theatre available to more peo- 
ple, it would serve to reawaken interest in pro- 
fessional theatre all over the country and could 
not fail to work in favor of touring companies of 
Broadway productions. 

ANTA proposes to create forty theatres in forty 
different cities which, operating as nonprofit or- 
ganizations, would be fully aware of the responsi- 
bilities connected with the task of performing a 
public service. These theatres would have to be 
operated on a sound commercial basis rather than 
be, as show business is bound to be, speculative 
in character. 

But aren’t there groups already organized, scat- 
tered throughout the country, which might carry 
out these aims? There are theatrical groups, cer- 
tainly. Nonprofessional theatres have been flour- 
ishing for several decades all over the United 
States to an extent unparalleled in any other 
country. The rapid development of the amateur 
theatre has been as conspicuous as the simulta- 
neous decline of the professional stage. But there 
are a number of reasons why the nonprofessional 
theatre cannot realize the aims of the ANTA char- 
ter, cannot bring “the best plays, interpreted by 
the best actors,” to the entire nation. 
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Our college and university theatres, in keeping 
with their obvious cultural tasks, are committed 
to the production of plays of value. They can pre- 
sent these plays at a minimum cost. They are 
performing a public service and represent a type 
of theatre operation closely related to the concept 
of a national theatre. But educational institutions 
can produce only a limited.:number of plays each 
year and can present them for an equally limited 
number of performances. To set up and maintain 
a real national theatre is a fulltime job and a very 
exacting one at that. Such a theatre cannot be 
operated by students who can spend only a rela- 
tively small portion of their energies on dramatic 
activities. It must be run by men and women 
who can devote their entire time and effort—by 
professionals. 

This necessity also excludes community the- 
atres. No one could underestimate the enduring 
service which community theatres and similar 
amateur groups have performed for the apprecia- 
tion and development of dramatic art in the United 
States. Yet no amateur theatre, whatever the 
quality of its work may be, can ever assume the 
function of a permanent enterprise for the simple 
reason that it cannot function permanently. 

Besides, at least some of the plays produced by 
a national theatre (such as certain classics, some 
representative plays by American dramatists and 
successful new works) ought to remain available 
to the public by becoming part of a permanent 
repertory. It is one of the inevitable drawbacks 
of the nonprofessional theatre that it cannot keep 
its productions on the boards for even limited 
periods, since the available acting talent is con- 
tinually changing. 

Finally, neither collegiate nor community the- 
atres can claim to produce plays “interpreted by 
the best actors.” This is the most conspicuous 
handicap under which they work. While it is 
frequently possible to see fine individual perform- 
ances in nonprofessional productions, one can 
hardly expect to find there what must be the 
ultimate aim of any first-rate theatre: a well- 
integrated and balanced company. College and 
university theatres, moreover, have to cope with 
the shortcomings caused by the inexperience and 
immaturity of the majority of their players. 

No, the nonprofessional theatre, in spite of its 
varied and significant accomplishments, cannot 
hope to assume the functions of a national theatre. 

When we likened these functions to those of 
cultural institutions such as museums, libraries 
and schools, we implied that one of the fundamen- 
tal tasks of a national theatre is that of performing 
a public service which is essentially educational 
in character. As a matter of fact, a theatre of this 
kind ought to be regarded as one of the most 
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effective agencies of popular education. 
We have, of course, no intention of turning our 
theatres into classrooms or lecture halls, for it is 
manifestly one of the primary functions of the 
stage to entertain. The issue, however, is not 
“entertainment versus education” but entertain- 
ment in the service of education. In this case edu- 
cation is not restricted to formal instruction, but 
indicates any effort devoted to the cultural growth 
and well-being of the individual and the com- 
munity. Indeed, every one of the forty circuit 
theatres which would be organized according to 
ANTA’s plan should strive to become, in the 
words of George Bernard Shaw, “a factory of 
thought, a prompter of conscience, an elucidator 
of social conduct, an armory against despair and 
dullness, and a temple of the Ascent of Man.” 
Before outlining ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit 
Plan in detail, let us set down the ten points or 
principles on which this proposal is based and 
some of the aims it would like to accomplish. 








staleness. The personnel of a permanent theatre 
is, of course, subject to additions and changes in 
order to improve its quality and widen its range. 
However, the possibility of hiring actors and ac- 
tresses for extended periods would give them not 
only economic security, but also a chance to grow, 
to develop and to progress toward ultimate mas- 
tery of their difficult craft. Artistic growth can 
occur only when there is continuity. Our best 
actors, directors, producers and critics have again 
and again deplored the absence of this element 
from our American professional theatre. ANTA’s 
Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan would at last pro- 
vide it. 

4. The Senate bill quoted before speaks of 
“a people’s project, organized and conducted in 
their interests, free from commercialism, but with 
the firm intent of being, as far as possible, self- 
supporting.” In order to achieve this aim, ANTA 
is faced with the task of reeducating potential 
theatre audiences. Large sections of our popula- 
tion never have seen live theatre. To develop 
theatregoing as a habit (as, for example, movie- 
going is a habit) is a tremendous challenge. It is 
a task which cannot be accomplished overnight. 
It needs careful planning. It needs sufficient time. 
This means it will need sufficient funds until it 
has succeeded in gaining the confidence and the 
following of its local or regional public. 

There is no evidence to prove that large enthu- 
siastic theatre audiences are lacking in the United 
States. The mass appeal of motion pictures, radio 
and television represents unquestionably serious 
competition for the stage. However no mechanical 
device has ever been, or ever will be, a substitute 
for the living contact between performer and 
audience. The theatre alone provides this stimu- 
lating and truly creative experience. 

5. The realization of ANTA’s Forty-Theatre 
Circuit Plan would mean an immediate improve- 
ment in employment conditions in the American 
theatre. It’s easy to be deceived by the glamor- 
ous facade of Broadway. If we wish to obtain 
a correct picture of the present situation, we must 
consult the employment statistics issued regularly 
by Actors’ Equity Association. They present a far 
less glamorous picture. The creation of regional, 
permanent theatres would mean jobs for hundreds 
of actors and technicians, not to mention the addi- 
tioral opportunities for directors, designers and 
other personnel. 

6. In the drama departments of our colleges and 
universities, as also in numerous private profes- 
sional theatre schools, literally hundreds of young- 
sters annually are trained in all arts and crafts of 
the theatre. The training they receive is frequently 
of high caliber. State legislatures spend huge 
sums annually on staff and equipment, which in- 
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cludes the most modern and expertly designed 
theatre plants in the country, to make such train- 
ing possible in our state colleges and universities. 
Year after year hundreds whose talents would 
fully qualify them for professional careers in the 
theatre are forced to realize that their training 
has been in vain, because there are not sufficient 
jobs available. Instead of being able to pursue 
their chosen careers, they either turn away in 
frustration and disillusionment or try to make a 
precarious living by obtaining occasional employ- 
ment on Broadway, or in a radio and 
motion-picture studios. 

The realization of ANTA’s plan aa create 
outlets for many youngsters whose talents are now 
frittered away. If the creative talent developed in 
our colleges and universities could be applied to 
a living national theatre, instead of being allowed 
to go to waste under existing circumstances, we 
would be justified in asserting that we have the 
best-trained professional theatre personnel in the 
world. 

7. Like other community enterprises, a perma- 
nent, professional civic theatre is bound to become 
a center for the cultural life of the entire popula- 
tion. A theatre committed to the ideal of public 
service would furnish entertainment likely to en- 
rich the life of every citizen. It would not be 
a repository of dated dramatic material, nor a 
museum perpetuating a dead past. It would select 
its plays in terms of their impact on today’s audi- 
ences. Plays dealing with contemporary prob- 
lems, as well as works whose universal quality 
renders them meaningful for all times, would be 
emphasized. In short, a national theatre is not 
devoted to the dead, but to the living, past—and 
not to the past alone, but also to the present and 
its vital problems. 

8. The operation of the theatre within a com- 
munity invariably stimulates local business. The ~ 
needs of the theatre are amazingly varied, and the 
benefits local business is bound to derive from the 
proximity of a theatre are surprisingly large. The 
experience of our summer theatres proves, on a 
limited scale, to what extent local business benefits 
from the operation of a theatre in the community. 

9. The growth of a national theatre would have 
a salutary effect on the development of the Amer- 
ican playwright. Not only would his field be en- 
larged, but his freedom as an artist would be 
returned to him. Today the playwright, if his 
works are to be produced in any but off-Broadway 
and university experimental theatres, must write 
with the “profit motive” always in mind. Will his 
play meet the accepted standard of Broadway 
economics? Is it good box office? 

In a national theatre this would no longer be 
true. The very term implies that any such theatre 

; 
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but a more flexible one as well. Furthermore the 
ANTA plan would guarantee the playwright a 
minimum of forty weeks of production, thus not 
only easing his economic pressure, but permitting 
him to observe his play Ei actual production 
conditions and to change and improve it in a 
sound, logical manner, rather than in the helter- 
skelter atmosphere of a New Haven tryout. 

10. Finally, ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan 
itself would be only the first major step in the 
establishment of a national theatre. It would not 
be the end-all, nor would its accomplishment be 
the final goal. ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit 
would provide theatre on a sound economic basis 
to a vast portion of our country where professional 
theatre presently does not exist but, being a tour- 
ing operation, it would lack two important attri- 
butes of a truly national theatre: the integration 
of the theatre artist into the life of the commun- 
ity and the development of ensemble repertory 
However, ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit is 
planned as the keystone on which the two subse- 
quent steps would be built. The physical theatres 
would be established, the process of audience edu- 
cation would be achieved, a sound economic oper- 
ation would be demonstrated and, above all, the 
finances required for running a resident repertory 
company in the local areas would come directly 
from the successful operation of the forty-theatre 
circuit. America can look forward to a healthy, 
vital, literate national theatre with its attendant 
educational and cultural values through fulfill- 
ment of this plan. 


“Playwrights, like 
have to learn by experience. Our 
job is to provide ever’ ) ble op- 


portunity for younger writers to 





secure that experienc: 
Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan is a real step in thi 
lirection.” 
—Roger L. Stevens 
Producer and President, 
New Dramatists Committee 
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How can it be achieved? 

To achieve a national theatre a practical plan 
must first be developed for its operation. The plan 
must be acceptable to the public in the areas in 
which it would operate, and they must become 
part of it and must help in its fruition. And, 
of course, it must be adequately and soundly 
financed. 

Here is how ANTA proposes to meet these 
points: 

In investigating the factors that would influence 
the setting-up of a practical plan, it became evi- 
dent that a major consideration would be a reduc- 
tion of the production and operating costs that 
face the usual commercial theatrical production. 
In searching for the answer, ANTA exannined the 
operations of other businesses and industries, not- 
ing the success of assembly-line production meth- 
ods. It has, therefore, developed its Forty-Theatre 
Circuit Plan along so-called assembly-line and 
mass-production lines but, at the same time, has 
modified them to insure maintenance of high artis- 
tic standards. 

Under ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan, as 
mentioned before, forty theatres would be estab- 
lished in forty cities throughout the United States. 
There. is no magic about the figure forty, nor was 
it picked arbitrarily. The usual theatrical season 
covers a period of forty weeks, and interwoven 
with the idea of the establishment of the theatres 
is that of rotating companies, so that ultimately 
a company playing one play would be assured of 
a full season’s run by appearing for one week in 
each of the theatres. 

To service these theatres, four production cen- 
ters would be established on a strategic geograph- 
ical basis: one in the East (New York), one in 
the Middle West (probably Chicago), cue on the 
West Coast (either Los Angeles or San Francisco) 
and one in the South or Southwest (Dallas, Hous- 
ton or Fort Worth). The choice of these cities is 
fairly obvious. Not only are they spaced well 
from a geographical standpoint, but each either 
has a talent pool of some proportions available or 
is conducive to the building of a talent pool within 
the area. It is ANTA’s ultimate aim to establish 
four year-round talent pool areas, rather than the 
existing one, New York. 

To each of these four production centers a pro- 
ducer would be appointed whose responsibility 
would be the production of ten plays simultane- 
ously. The centers would operate on a year-round 
basis with the necessary staff and office space (See 
“Production Center Budget”). Each producer 
would engage ten directors to function for the ten 
plays to be produced at his production center. 
The directors in consultation with the producer 
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“ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit 
idea has connotations of great na- 
tional significance. For hundreds of 
years the living theatre has been 
2 great spiritual inspiration to both 

artists and audiences. It can never be replaced. 
It has been said we may know one another by 
the friends we make and the books we read. 
I would add, also by the entertainment we sup- 
port. Throughout many ages the theatre has 
contributed much to civilization, and no great 
civilization has existed without contributing to 
the theatre—from Sophocles to Shakespeare to 
Shaw and O’Neill.” 
—Basil Rathbone 


and his assistants would cast the plays and obtain 
rehearsal space. The plays would be mounted and 
rehearsed in the production center. The producer 
and his production staff would be responsible for 
the acquisition or procurement of necessary cos- 
tumes, props and scenery in co-operation with the 
director, stage manager and other company per- 
sonnel functioning on such matters. All auditions 
and casting for the plays to be produced in any one 
production center would take place within the 
production center itself. 

Adequate notice and publicity would be given 
to the holding of such auditions. No actor, how- 
ever, would be hired from any city other than the 
production center producing the play involved. 
The reasons for this are: (1) to aid in the estab- 
lishment of the aforementioned talent pool areas, 
and (2) to make it possible for talented graduates 
of the college and university drama departments 
to be channelled toward the various production 
centers rather than toward New York exclusively. 

The forty cities participating in the plan are yet 
to be selected. A sample list of cities from among 
which these might be drawn appears herewith. 
(See “A Sampling of Cities Under Considera- 
tion.”) The theatres to be used would be acquired 
under lease, wherever possible, and would be re- 
furbished and basic equipment installed. 

Following a four-week rehearsal period, the 
forty productions would be traveled, ten from 
each production center, to those cities in the cir- 
cuit nearest to the respective production centers, 
and would open simultaneously on one night— 
forty productions in forty theatres in forty cities. 
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Each would play one week in each city and then 
move around the circuit. Each city would, thus, 
get forty productions in the theatrical season. 
Each production would play a total of forty weeks, 
spread over forty different places. 

The dramatic fare provided in the first forty- 
week season would provide a balance of revived 
Broadway hits, the classics (Shakespeare, Shaw, 
etc.), three or four new scripts never before pro- 
duced, and up to four musical comedies. A bal- 
ance would also be maintained among comedy, 
farce and serious drama. Plays would be chosen 
by a committee consisting of the managing director 
of the project, the assistant director and the four 
producers, with the assistance of an advisory com- 
mittee on scripts appointed by the ANTA board 
of directors and composed of outstanding play- 
wrights and producers. 

These are the general aspects of the plan. Now, 
the specifics. First, the necessary theatre proper- 
ties. There are, throughout the United States, in 
every city which would be considered as worthy 
of inclusion in this circuit, theatres which are now 
“dark” or very nearly so. Most of them were 
originally designed for the legitimate theatre and 
either remain in that condition or have been con- 
verted to motion-picture operation. 

It is intended by ANTA that such houses be 
used in this plan and that, unless absolutely neces- 
sary, no new building be undertaken. ANTA 
would refurbish and equip these theatres. Some 
theatres would, of course, require more refurbish- 
ing than others, depending upon age and physical 
condition. The refurbishing would be done for 
appearance and comfort on the one hand and effi- 
ciency of operation on the other. In the latter 
category, for example, would be the installation of 
a pinrail at stage level in order to eliminate addi- 
tional personnel in the flies. 

On those theatres slated to be refurbished and 
made ready for legitimate production, it is ANTA’s 
intention to obtain a five-year lease at an annual 
rental of $1. In cases where the landlord delivers 
the theatre to ANTA in first-class condition (ac- 
cording to ANTA’s specifications) a weekly rental 
not to exceed $400 would be paid. In those cases 
where buildings are purchased, ANTA’s annual 
amortization, taxes and maintenance charges 
should not exceed $16,000. Plans are to offset the 
charges in all three cases and possibly even oper- 
ate the real estate division at a profit through the 
licensing of concessions and various forms of 
advertising. 

The equipment to be installed by ANTA in each 
theatre would include all lighting and switchboard 
material, two sets of drapes (one black and one 
grey or beige) and a basic complement of plat- 
forms, steps and columns. The intention behind 
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the proposed installation of such equipment would 
be to effect savings in transportation of produc- 
tions. No lights or switchboards would be trans- 
ported with the companies, and the scenery for 
most of the productions would be designed on a 
simplified and stylized basis, using the aforemen- 
tioned drapes, platforms, etc., to eliminate the need 
for carrying scenery. ANTA has allowed in its 
budget the average sum of $50,000 per theatre for 
such refurbishment and equipment. (See “Esti- 
mate of Cost of Rehabilitation.”) 

The next specific is the pre-production cost of 
each of the forty productions. This item represents 
the money necessary to prepare the production in 
its entirety and carry it to the point of raising the 
curtain on its initial performance. On Broadway 
today the average-cast, one-set show requires a 
capitalization of approximately $60,000. In the 
ANTA plan this item has been reduced by more 
than half. 

ANTA allows an average pre-production bud- 
get for its productions of $25,000. (See “Estimate 
of Production Cost.”) This figure is much lower 
than the normal Broadway cost because of several 
factors: The ANTA Productions would not be 
“heavy” from the standpoint of scenery. Designs 
would be simplified and stylized in most instances 
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so that, on the average, costs of building and paint- 
ing scenery would be lessened. Since drapes, plat- 
forms, columns, etc., already would be part of the 
standard and permanent equipment of the the- 
atres, they would not be chargeable against the 
individual productions. 

Most commercial productions today are mounted 
in New York, the center which is probably the 
most expensive of any in the United States for 
material and labor. Because ANTA’s forty pro- 
ductions would be mounted in various geographic 
points, with varying costs for labor and materials, 
and since lumber, paint and other commodities 
would be bought on a bulk basis, average costs are 
expected to be considerably lower than those for 
a typical production in New York. Labor costs, 
also, are expected to average far below those of 
New York. Through the co-operation of unions 
and civic-minded individuals and organizations, 
together with the basic mass-production concept, 
ANTA expects to be able either to curtail dras- 
tically or to eliminate entirely many small items 
usually found in a pre-production budget. 

Next, expenses and operating revenues: The 
usual road show emanating from New York views 
with alarm a weekly gross that falls below $18,000. 
The cost of touring is so high that without an 
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operating revenue close to that figure, the show 
will have little chance of survival. Consequently 
the commercial producer must scale his house to 
a rather high top price, averaging between $3.50 
and $4 for nonmusical plays and $4.40 and up for 
musical productions. The scale in ANTA theatres 
would run from $1 to a $2.50 top, with special stu- 
dent matinées below the $1 figure. The ticket 
prices, including those for matinées, would aver- 
age $1.50. 

Each theatre selected under ANTA’s Forty- 
Theatre Circuit Plan would have an approximate 
capacity of 1,200 seats. Eight performances, includ- 
ing two matinées, would be given each week. Thus 
each theatre, on the average, would have a maxi- 
mum potential gross of $14,400 a week. A tour- 
ing operation, such as the one contemplated by 
ANTA, can be sound and practical if its operating 
budget can be kept to fifty per cent of its maxi- 
mum potential gross. Fifty per cent of the above 
figure would be $7,200. ANTA’s operating budget 
would be slightly below this. (See “Estimated 
Weekly Operating Expense.”) 

As in the case of the pre-production budget, 
this comparatively low figure is predicated upon 
several factors: First, actors, technicians, com- 
pany managers, press agents, etc., would be en- 
gaged on a guaranteed seasonal basis. Upon 
entering an ANTA production they would look 
forward to a full theatrical year’s work, and the 
amount of their salary would be considered ac- 
cordingly. Second, transportation would be ar- 
ranged through a bus company and would become, 
for them, merely a problem in logistics and traffic 
management. There would be no equipment sit- 
ting idle through the week nor the time of person- 
nel wasted. Third, some personnel normally func- 
tioning in the usual touring company could be 
eliminated because of the setup of ANTA’s circuit 
itself, and the efficiency of its administration. This 
elimination, however, would work no hardship on 
the members of the unions directly concerned, 
since the expansion of the opportunity for employ- 
ment would more than compensate. 

Next, there is the budget covering the home- 
office administration and the initial organization. 
(See “Administration and Organization Budget’’) 
The home-office administration would operate 
from ANTA’s national office in New York. In the 
initial organizing stage four traveling representa- 
tives would be employed. These traveling repre- 
sentatives would fulfill a two-fold function. They 
would visit the various cities being considered for 
the circuit to ascertain the availability of various 
theatres and the attitude of the local population 
with respect to the establishment of a theatre in 
the area. The managing director and his assistant 
also would function in this capacity to a limited 
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degree. After definite selection of a city and acqui- 
sition of property, the traveling representative 
(aided by formulas and plans provided by the 
home office) would assist in the establishment of 
an ANTA chapter which would both raise the 
local community’s share in the overall budget and 
set up a subscription season. 

In addition to the budgets already discussed, 
ANTA has set up a budget for equipping the pro- 
duction centers and home office with furniture 
and office equipment (See “Office Equipment.”) 
This is, for all practical purposes, a nonrecurring 
item requiring merely a reserve for depreciation 
to be set up in the operating budgets of future 
years. 





Also provided are a sinking fund and reserves 
(See “Sinking Fund and Reserves.”) The first 
item has been devised as a guarantee for the 
operation of the plan during its first season. The 
basis of the sum arrived at is a possible 50 per 
cent operating loss in half of the cities in the 
circuit. ANTA terms itself “overly cautious” in 
this respect. 

The term, “bad theatre town,” frequently has 
been applied by the commercial theatre to a city 
where business is invariably bad, and commercial 
managements will shun such cities wherever pos- 
sible. Actually, the appellation is a misnomer. 
ANTA contends that there is no such thing, per se, 
as a “bad theatre town,” but that some cities re- 
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quire more audience education and promotion 
than others. This has been more than substanti- 
ated through the outstanding work of the Theatre 
Guild-American Theatre Society-Council of the 
Living Theatre subscription campaign conducted 
over a three-year period in twenty cities. 

The average commercial manager has neither 
the time nor the money to embark on an extended 
campaign of educational promotion. One of the 
practical aspects of ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit 
Plan is that the law of averages is working in 
favor of its success. The numerical and geographic 
spread is such that sufficient cities can be expected 
to operate profitably and support their less enthu- 
siastic sisters in the circuit while the process of 
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“From my experience producing 
plays in my summer theatres on the 
Cape, as well as from those I have 
done on Broadway and the road, I 
believe the Forty-Theatre 


Plan is soundly conceived and eminently work- 





Circuit 


able. Here, at last, is an exciting proposal that 
combines an idealistic concept with the practical 
solution to the impractical economics of the pro- 
fessional theatre. 

“Tt has been my observation that all successful 
theatrical ventures have been activated by a small 
group of dedicated organizers. If you can’t come 
to the theatre in New York, you can make the 
theatre come to you by lending your own time 
and talents to the local participation in ANTA’s 
Forty-Theatre Circuit.” 

—Richard Aldrich 
Producer 


educational promotion is carried on. ANTA, 
however, is not relying on this alone and has, 
therefore, set up its sinking fund so that a full 
year’s operation of the entire circuit will be 
assured. 

The second item in the schedule provides 
the necessary monies to carry the educational 
promotion to the saturation point when and 
where needed. The final item covers average 
transportation and two-weeks’ salary for expe- 
rienced promotional personnel to set up a spe- 
cial campaign in the cities involved. 

So much for the operation and budgeting of 
the plan. Now for the most vital factor of all— 
the financial sources to make it possible. ANTA 
believes that, in large measure, the financing 
for this plan should come through nonprofit 
foundations whose purposes are to assist edu- 
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first year's operation: 





cational and cultural enterprises. ANTA be- 
lieves it has shown that a national theatre 
would have a definite impact upon the culture 
and education of the country and that the foun- 
dations, therefore, have an opportunity to 
further their own aims and responsibilities by 
making possible this first step in its creation. 
It is also true, in ANTA’s opinion, that in- 
dustry shares in this responsibility and that 
its support should also be enlisted. However, 
all of the financial burden should not be placed 
upon the shoulders of either the foundations or 
industry. The people within the communities 
who stand to benefit should also do their part. 
As was the case with the establishment of 
public libraries through the Carnegie endow- 
ment, ANTA feels that the community itself 
should raise half the money necessary for the 
establishment of its own theatre, with the other 
half being provided by ANTA through grants 
made by the foundations and/or industry. 
Raising funds in the local community would 
be done by an ANTA chapter to be formed on 
a nonprofit corporate basis. Contributions to 
this chapter would be tax-deductible. Each 
chapter would raise $37,750, which would be 
matched by ANTA through its grants. The 
sum thus realized from all chapters involved 
would be sufficient, based on the average budg- 


ets, to refurbish and equip forty theaters and 
produce forty plays. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


Home office 


.-$ 3,200.00 


Production center (4 @ $1,700)... 6,800.00 


Total purchases $10,000.00 


SINKING FUND AND RESERVES 2 
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“I wish I knew how the idea got 

started that a playwright ought to 

suffer for his art. At any rate, I'll 

venture to say that plenty of young 

(and not-so-young American play- 

wrights today are filling the bill. Maybe this 

makes their work better, but who can tell, since 
it doesn’t get produced ? 

ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan sounds to 
me like the means of getting these scripts out 
of the bureau drawer and onto the stage. And 
perhaps—who knows?—into the ranks of the 
classics. It seems to me our country owes at 
least that much to the authors whose plays will 
some day be its proud national legacy.” 


—Robert Anderson 
Playwright 


ANTA is also asking for grants to cover the 
administration and organization budget for the 
first year, as well as grants to provide the sink- 
ing fund and reserves. The sums represented 
in this last item, if not needed for the specific 
purposes named, would remain with the grant 
or, if agreed, would be used for the expansion 
of the circuit in subsequent years or to hasten 
the later steps of building integral acting com- 
panies in the various communities on a resident 
repertory basis. 

The disposition of the gross box-office re- 
ceipts would be as follows: In the first three 
seasons of operation all gross receipts would 
come directly to the national office, and all 
costs would be paid by it. At the conclusion of 
the third season (or sooner, if plans proved to 
be self-supporting in at least three-fourths of 
the individual cities), the total receipts, after 
deduction of all necessary items of expense, 
would be returnable to the individual chapters 
on the basis of their own operations. Such 
monies would be used by the chapters for ex- 
tending and assisting theatrical ventures in 
accordance with local needs and desires, fol- 
lowing the avowed purposes of the ANTA 
chapter. 

This, then, is ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit 
Plan. It is ANTA’s hope and desire that all 
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PRODUCTION CENTER BUDGET 


INCOME OF CENTER PER YEAR 


From pre-production budget of each pro- 
duction the sum of 18 500 for office expense 


for 10 productions. . . . $15,000.00 


From weekly operating expenses 

of each production: 
for office expense $100 for 10 poate 
tions for 40 weeks.... ; 


. 40,000.00 


for auditing $40 for 10 productions 
for 40 weeks... . . 16,000.00 


. . $71,000.00 


Total Income of Center per Year 


OPERATING COST OF CENTER PER YEAR 


Producer 
Press Agent ($250 for 40 weeks!) 


. .$12,000.00 
10,000.00 
4,300.00 
6,300.00 


Assistant Press Agent ($!00 for 43 weeks) .. 
Company Manager ($150 for 42 weeks) 


Assistant Company Manager 
($100 for 42 weeks) 


Secretary ($70 for 52 weeks) 


4,200.00 
3,640.00 
2,600.00 
Accountant ($100 for 52 weeks) 5,200.00 
Office Rent ............. 2,400.00 
Light and Heat........ apr 8 240.00 


Production Assistant ($50 for 52 weeks) ... 


Telephone & Telegraph.................. 300.00 
Stationery & Office Supplies. oie 200.00 
1,700.00 
1,500.00 
2,600.00 
6,000.00 
7,820.00 


Postage 
| Switchboard Operator /Typist 
Transportation (Approximately) ........... 


Contingency Reserve....... 


Total Operating Cost of Center per Year. . $71,000.00 


foundations will interest themselves in this en- 
deavor and make their individual contributions 
to it—that national industries, all of which 
benefit from the establishment of a healthy 
theatrical movement, will participate in this 
financing from their tax-deductible funds. 
ANTA feels that its plan is demonstrably prac- 
tical, that it will benefit the cultural develop- 
ment of our country and have valuable impact 
upon the education of our youth. ANTA be- 
lieves this plan is the first step toward the 
dream of a truly national theatre. The possi- 
bilities which can stem from its sound estab- 
lishment are inestimable. 
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OPERA HOUSE 


SEASON IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


by Emily Coleman 


GRAND OPERA has found a warm audience in San Francisco ever since 
Bellini’s La Sonnambula was sung at the Adelphi Theatre in 1851. Its current 
producing company, the San Francisco Opera Association, is thirty-three years 
old this year and has presented opera Continuously longer than any other com- 
pany in the United States except the Metropolitan Opera in New York. Its 
home, the War Memorial Opera House, is the finest in the United States, if 
sentimentality for the Met is replaced by objectivity. The elegance of its gold 
and white interior provides a perfect backdrop for the dazzlingly dressed 
women of San Francisco society; its stage equipment is superb, and its acous- 
tics are, on the whole, excellent. 

Despite this impressive backdrop for operatic greatness, the San Francisco 
Opera Association has moved conservatively, showing a distinct preference for 
a repertory which had been tried out first somewhere else. Gaetano Merola, its 
founder and guiding spirit until his death in 1953, was an Italian, and his 
tastes, with some exceptions, were apt to follow the traditional operatic reper- 
tory. Kurt Herbert Adler, who succeeded Merola as artistic director, is a Vien- 
nese who was trained in the theatre of Max Reinhardt and has never gotten 
over a fascination for the theatrical problems of opera. Last season, Adler’s 
first at the helm, the San Francisco Opera produced the American premiére 
of Cherubini’s one-act comedy The Portuguese Inn, and the first American 
presentation, as a theatre work not in concert form, of Honegger’s Joan of 
Arc at the Stake, starring actress Dorothy McGuire. 

This season, however, Adler and the San Francisco Opera were even more 
ambitious. For the first time in its history, the company presented a major 
American premiére with Sir William Walton’s Troilus and Cressida. Two 
other productions also were new: Verdi’s Macbeth and Wagner’s Lohengrin. 
Macbeth had never before been performed in San Francisco, and Lohengrin 
was a revival. (Any opera not sung for five or more years is called a revival.) 
Other revivals were Charpentier’s Louise, Giordano’s Andrea Chénier, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d@Or and Gounod’s Faust. 

Troilus and Cressida, of course, attracted the most national attention, and 
San Francisco gave the work a superior production. The American soprano 
Dorothy Kirsten was the Cressida, and Richard Lewis, the English tenor who 
created the role, was the Troilus. Erich Leinsdorf was the conductor, Paul 
Hagar the director, and Leo Kerz was responsible for the sets and the lighting. 
Miss Kirsten was a stunning Cressida, Lewis a convincing Troilus. Ernest Mc- 
Chesney tried hard as the conniving Pandarus, but fell short of the show- 
stealing performance delivered in England by Peter Pears. Hagar’s direction 
might have been inoffensive, except for the spectacle of Trojans groveling 
before the Temple of Pallas in the first act, and the clumpish handling of the 
Greek warriors in the last act. Kerz’s sets for the first and second acts were 
most effective, especially the red latticework conception of Pandarus’ house 
in Act II. His third act, the Greek encampment before Troy, was weak. 

Most important for the record was Walton’s music. It was impressive. If 
other contemporaray operatic scores are taken into consideration, it was even 
more so. It is strong, rich, dramatic—and melodic. On a first hearing it seems 
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Act III of Verdi’s Macbeth, in the San Francisco Opera pro- 
duction. Virginio Assandri (center, foreground) sang Malcolm. 





derivative, conjuring up reminders of Monte- 
mezzi, Puccini and Strauss. Repeated hearings 
make that point of view untenable, for Walton’s 
score has a powerful, personalized quality all 
its own. The avantest-garde may not find it 
contemporary enough. Yet Troilus and Cressida 
is as rewarding as anything written since Rich- 
ard Strauss’s invention dimmed with Arabella 
in 1933. (Walton, it should be added, has no 
love for Strauss or Wagner. He prefers Verdi 
and Puccini.) 


On a less exposed national scale, the San 
Francisco production of Macbeth realized cer- 
tain aims of the Adler regime. Inge Borkh, the 
German soprano who made her American op- 
eratic debut in San Francisco in 1953, was the 
Lady Macbeth, as she was later the Elsa in the 
new Lohengrin. The American baritone Robert 
Weede was the Macbeth. Fausto Cleva was the 
conductor, Carlo Piccinato was the stage di- 
rector, and Kerz once again was in charge of 
the sets and lighting. Only this time Kerz, who 
was in over-all charge of the company’s stage 
designs, added projections to his bag of tricks. 
With Macbeth, due to a big assist from Picci- 
nato, the magic lantern worked, and a spotty 
Verdi score became‘a big dramatic hit. With 
Don Giovanni the new projected sets, mixed 
with the old ones, were next to hopeless. At its 
worst the fascination for projected scenery and 
a split-level stage was reminiscent of Central 
Europe in the twenties. Yet at its best it could 
produce a dramatic success like Macbeth. 


San Francisco’s roster of principal singers 
reads like the Metropolitan’s, with additional 
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embellishments from overseas. The box-office 
appeal of such stars is undeniable, but just be- 
cause a singer is great in New York is no guar- 
antee that he will be welcomed in San Fran- 
cisco. The city prides itself on making up its 
own mind and likes to point to singers like 
Renata Tebaldi, who made her American op- 
eratic debut in San Francisco several seasons 
before she came to the Metropolitan, and to 
Miss Borkh, a favorite in San Francisco who 
has yet to appear at the Met. This season’s 
catches were the American operatic debuts of 
the American coloratura soprano Mattiwilda 
Dobbs and the German soprano Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf. Miss Dobbs, the first principal 
Negro artist to appear with the San Francisco 
Opera, sang the Queen in Le Cog d’Or, and Miss 
Schwarzkopf was the Marschallin in Strauss’s 
Der Rosenkavalier and Donna Elvira in Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni. Male stars of the com- 
pany included tenors Richard Tucker and Jan 
Peerce, baritone Leonard Warren, and bass 
Cesare Siepi. 

Until this season, the San Francisco Opera 
has underwritten its finances entirely through 
its guarantors, subscribers who were willing to 
pay a certain sum over and above the price of 
their tickets in the event of a deficit. Such an 
event began to arise with irksome frequency, 
nor was the money raised always sufficient in 
an era of rising production costs. This year, 
therefore, the company made its first appeal 
to the public for financial backing. The $100,000 
asked for was raised with comparative ease and 
came from all quarters. Since the company 

(continued on page 86) 
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THE CAREFREE TREE 


Octeber 11, 1955 
Phoenix Theatre 


Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward Hambleton, Norris 
Houghton) production of a play in two acts by 
Aldyth Morris; directed and designed by Jack Lan- 
dau, costumes designed by Alvin Colt, lighting by 
Klaus Holm, incidental music by Aaron Avshalomov. 


THE CAST 
FENG CHU, THE CHARM MAN 
THE STORYMAN 
THE ACTORMAN 
THE PROPERTYMAN 
MU YI 
THE PRINCESS 
HER MAID 
AN OLD MAN 
SOLDIERS 


Frederic Warriner 
Larry Gates 
Farley Granger 
Jerry Stiller 
Farley Granger 
Janice Rule 
Dee Victor 
Mitchell Agruss 
Kelton Garwood 
Sorrell Booke 
Mitchell Agruss 
Blanche Yurka 
Chaun 

Mitchell Agruss 
David Gold 
Alvin Ailey 
Albert Corbin 
Edith Meiser 
Sylvia Short 
Frances Sternhagen 
Olga Bielinska 
Nancy Baker 
Thayer David 


THE EMPRESS DOWAGER 
HER CHANCELLOR 

THE RED BANDIT 

THE GREEN BANDIT 
THE PURPLE BANDIT 

A WOLF 

THE WIDOW YANG 
THE WIDOWS YANG 


THE SIXTH SON 

THE FIFTH SON Michael Higgins 

FENG NAN Sada Thompson 
MERRYMAKERS, REFUGEES, SOLDIERS, HELPERS 

AND GONG-BOYS: Nancy Baker, Alvin Ailey, 

David Gold, Frances Sternhagen, 

Rachel Armour, Albert Corbin, Diana Barth, 

Sylvia Short, Olga Bielinska, 

Harry Lum, Allen Chin. 


General manager, Carl Fisher; company manager, 
Nat Parnes; stee manager, Richard Blofson; press 
representatives, Ben Kornzweig and Robert Ganshaw. 

The action takes place in medieval China. 


There were times in the course of this offer- 
ing when that veteran actress, Blanche Yurka, 
seemed undecided whether to take the play at 
face value or inject a little intentional humor 
into the proceedings. Her indecision was under- 
standable. Though the antiwar theme is per- 
fectly clear, it has been stated a lot more suc- 
cinctly—by General Sherman, for one—and a 
goed deal more eloquently (this very season by 
Jean Giraudoux). It is a safe bet, however, that 
it has never been presented more elegantly 
than in this very off-Broadway production. 

Reduced to simple terms—an approach 
which was far from the minds of playwright 
Aldyth Morris and director-designer Jack 
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DANIEL BERNSTEIN 


Landau—this adaptation of a Chinese legend 
shows that an act of love can go much farther 
in bringing about understanding among war- 
ring peoples than an act of hostility. Mu Yi, 
one of the surviving sons of the war-ravaged 
Yang dynasty of south China, disguises his 
royal identity and marries the daughter of the 
Empress Dowager, whose northern forces have 
slain his father and three of his brothers. The 
result of the union is a child who, not surpris- 
ingly, is the instrument for putting a stop to 
the footless killing among the rival clans. And 
the predictable setting for this reconciliation 
is a meeting in which the mothers of the young 
couple, the Empress Dowager and the Widow 
Yang, come face to face and find their glacial 
exteriors melting in a glow of understanding 
induced by the little one and its parents. 

In bringing this to the stage, the author and 
director arrived at a curious compromise be- 
tween pseudo stylization and self-conscious 
folksiness. Besides a narrator, whose function 
was so essential that the action sometimes 
seemed incidental, there was a propertyman 
who hopped about on cue to manipulate such 
things as mechanical birds in a garden scene. 
If the effect sought was that of a curio, the 
production was eminently successful, even 
though the effect was that of never-never land 
rather than medieval China. Using a variety of 
skeletal scenic properties, Landau created such 
a series of pretty pictures that the backdrop 
frequently didn’t seem to be a brick wall at all. 
Besides looking immensely regal as the Em- 
press Dowager, Miss Yurka provided some 
humorous moments that were a welcome vari- 
ant from the coy quality of most of the humor. 
Farley Granger and Janice Rule played the 
young married couple, and their contributions 
were essentially visual. 


Farley Granger of the screen, and more recently of 
the summer stock circuit, made his New York stage 
debut in this work. Pictured beside him is Janice 
Rule, while the two regal ladies in the foreground 
are Blanche Yurka (left) and Edith Meiser. At ex- 
treme left is Frederic Warriner. 
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Pp 
APPROVED BY VETERANS 
151! Gough St., Son Frencisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 





ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal. College preparatory. Girls, 
grades 6-12. Curriculum is well-rounded, 
emphasis is individual, based on prin- 
ciples of Christian democracy. Music, 
art, dramatics. Sports, riding. Suite- 
plan dormitories. Established in 1910. 


Headmistress: 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 


ST. ANNE'S SCHOOL 
Charlottesville 4, Virginia 





CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « Acting - 
Design - Playwriting - Technical 


Directing 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
Stage—Screen—Radio—TV 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 
27 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
TRafelgar 7-5834 





Season in San Francisco (continued from page 84/ 
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Margot Fonteyn’s performance in 
the name role of The Firebird was 
one of the high points of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet tour. 





has no intention of lowering its 
ambitious artistic standards, the 
financial appeal to the public—plus 
the continuance of the guarantor 
system—probably will become an 
annual affair. 


Sadler's Wells Season 


Margot Fonteyn and the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet arrived in the United 
States for their fourth annual Amer- 
ican tour with a repertory rich with 
premiéres and new productions. 
Frederick Ashton, the company’s 
associate director, was represented 
by Tiresias, Madame Chrysanthéme, 
Scénes de Ballet, and Rinaldo and 
Armida. John Cranko contributed 
The Lady and the Fool for lovely 
Beryl] Grey, who had been absent 
from the company en maternity 


leave, and the company also pre- 
sented new productions of The Fire- 
bird, Coppélia and Les Sylphides. 
Promise did not equal fulfillment, 
however, and out of that impressive 
array came only one smash hit, The 
Firebird, and one hearty success, 


Coppélia. 


Most disappointing were Ashton’s 
two large-scale works: Tiresias, first 
presented in London in 1951, and 
Madame Chrysanthéme, new last 
season at Covent Garden. Ashton 
and George Balanchine of the New 
York City Ballet are the two most 
distinguished choreographers cen- 
sistently active today. But if Balan- 
chine had his Roma last season, 
Ashton matched it with Tiresias and 
Madame Chrysanthéme. Neither 
were on a par with Sylvia and Daph- 
nis and Chloé, his matchless suc- 
cesses of the last Sadler’s Wells 
American tour. 


Margot Fonteyn’s Firebird was 
preceded by all kinds of rumor and 
report from Lendon. She was too 
much a bird of prey, scolded Cyril 
Beaumont, English balletophile ex- 
traordinary. She was therefore not 
like Tamara Karsavina, who created 
the role when Igor Stravinsky and 
Michel Fokine produced the ballet 
for Serge Diaghileff in 1910. Non- 
sense, retorted Mme. Karsavina her- 
self. She had coached Miss Fonteyn 
in the role and she ought to know 
how predacious this firebird ought 
to be. Miss Fonteyn got the picture. 
Her legendary bird was completely 
a creature of the air, hysterical at 
being captured. Gone was the bird 
turned to woman in the Prince’s em- 
brace, usually expressed by most 
ballerinas. Miss Fonteyn, with arms 
magically turned into violently quiv- 
ering wings, wanted only to escape. 
A Sleeping Beauty had proved that 
she also could be a Bird of Fire. 


senior DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 


Dr. Maria Piseator, Director 


Dr. Saul Colin, President 


FALL TERM OCTOBER 


SPRING TERM FEBRUARY 


SUMMER TERM JUNE 


Day and night courses for Beginners. Advanced Professionals, Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, TV and Radio 


| JUNIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP | Saturdays Only 


Age 6 to 16 — Acting, Speech, Dance, Production 


Capito! Theatre Bidg. 


1639 Broadway, New York 19 


Judson 6-4800 


Write or Phone for Catalog 
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BOTH 


HMC€E WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


To New Members 


TH2 ILIAD OF HOM£P, 


AND 


TH ODYSSEY OF HOMER 


Two Becutifully Bound Volumes. In the Famous 


Translation for Modern Readers by Samuel Butler 


OF all the magic of “the glory that was Greece” 

these two books cast over you che most irre- 
sistible spell! Alexander the Great treasured The 
Iliad so deeply that he carried it into battle with 
him in a jeweled casket. And The Odyssey is so 
teeming with unforgettable action and adventure 
that the very names of its fascinating characters 
are ingrained in our culture today! 


Here, in these books, is the Greece of the gods 
—the whole gorgeous panorama of mighty 
deeds, of alluring women and warrior heroes, of 
tales that have thrilled millions of readers. 


No wonder these two immortal books of 
Homer, “the blind bard,” have thundered down 
through thirty centuries, as fresh as though they 
had been written only yesterday! And now — as 
a gift from the Classics Club, for your library of 
volumes you will cherish forever — you may have 
them both FREE! 


Why The Classics Club Offers These Two Books Free 


ILL you add these two lovely volumes to 
your library — as a membership gift from 

The Classics Club? You are invited to join today 
. and to receive on approval beautiful editions 


of the world’s greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by distin- 
guished literary authorities, were chosen because 
they offer the greatest enjoyment and value to 
the “pressed for time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival the 
most thrilling modern novel. Have you ever 
wondered how the truly great books have become 
“classics”? First, because they are so readable. 
They would not have lived unless they were read; 
they would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. To be interesting they had to be 
easy to understand. And those are the very quali- 
ties which characterize these selections; read- 
ability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the 
world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its members 
are not obligated to take any specific number of 
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books. 3. Its volumes {which are being used 
today in many leading colleges and universities} 
are luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $$ and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops are richly 
stamped in genuine gold, which will retain its 
original lustre — books you and your children 
will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first book will be sent an 
advance notice about future selections. You 
may reject any book you do not wish. You 
need not take any specific number of books 
—only the ones you want. No money in ad- 
vance, no membership fees. You may cancel 
membership any time. 


_We suggest that you mail this Invitation 
Form te us at once. Paper, printing, binding 
costs are rising, and this low price—as well 
as i two beautifully bound free copies of 
THE ILIAD and THE ODYSSEY of HOMER 
—cannot be assured unless (3) respend 
promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, 
L. L, New York. 


Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. 1., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me, FREE, the beautiful two volume DeLuxe 
Classics Club Edition of THE ILIAD and THE 
ODYSSEY of HOMER, together with the cur- 
rent selection. : 

I am not obligated to take any specific number 
of books and I am to receive an advance descrip- 
tion of future selections. Also | may reject any 
volume before or after | receive it, and | may 
cancel my membership whenever | wish 

For each volume | decitle to keep I will send you 
$2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books 
shipped in U.S. A. only.) 


WH 
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Before you pay ANY rate increases 


on ANY hospitalization insurance 


...you owe it to yourself to know these facts 
about the low-rate WHITE CROSS PLAN 
offered by Bankers Life & Casualty Company 


MUCH NEEDED PROTECTIONS NOW 
* OFFERED UNDER ONE GREAT PLAN 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
LOSS OF INCOME WHILE 
SICK OR INJURED 


The Income Protection Policy, P16, is 
designed to provide money for household 
expenses when the family wage-earner is 
disabled, under doctor's care and unable 
to work because he is confined in a hos- 
pital, or at home, by illness or injury. 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
COST OF HOSPITALIZATION 
AND SURGICAL OPERATIONS 


The Hospital-Surgical Policy, P6 or P85, 
helps pay the cost of hospital room and 
board, surgical fees, maternity, and hos- 
pital extras such as operating room, 
anesthetics, X-rays, electrocardiograms, 
medicines, drugs, dressings, and lab fees. 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
MEDICAL-SURGICAL COSTS 
—WITHOUT HOSPITAL ROOM 


The Medical-Surgical Policy, P89, helps 
pay the cost of doctor bills, childbirth, 


or surgical fees: Virtually all types of 
sicknesses and operations are covered; 
many benefits are paid whether or not you 
are in the hospital. 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
“CATASTROPHE” COSTS 
OF LONG SICKNESS OR 
SERIOUS ACCIDENTS 


Policy P86 begins where most policies 
leave off. Based on the automobile type of 
deductible insurance, with co-insurance 
feature, the rate is kept at a low level, but 
the benefits for any one sickness or acci- 
dent are limited only by the face amount 
of the policy which can be as high as 
$5,000.00 


THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
CAN BE COVERED 
UNDER ONE LIFE 
INSURANCE POLICY 


With Family Group Life Insurance the 
lives of each and every member of an 
entire family can be insured under one 
policy: FL101. Rates are well within the 
budget of any average American family 


Meg vadted BER he 
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N THE ENTIRE History of the White Cross Plan, 

Bankers Life & Casualty Company has never 

made a general rate increase to policyholders whose 
health classifies them as standard risks. 


All insurance companies usually quote higher rates 
to people whose poor health does not qualify them 
as standard risks. 


Under an individual plan like White Cross, these 
rate adjustments are made on an individual basis. 
Policyholders in normal! health are considered 
“standard risks” and have never had to accept overall 
rate increases to pay the higher cost of protecting 
those special cases involving extra risk. 


One of the pioneers in providing low rate Accident 
and Health insurance to individuals, Bankers Life 
& Casualty Company is now one of the largest 
companies in the field —serving more than five million 
people and paying more than a million dollars each 
week in benefits. 


If you want to feel secure against such overall rate 
increases, let us give you information on the parts of 
the White Cross Plan you are interested in. Read 
about the different policies at the left, and then 
in the coupon below check the numbers of the policies 
on which you would like further information. 


MAIL THIS FREE 
INFORMATION COUPON 


This coupon is not an application for insurance. 
It is merely your request for free information on 
any or all of the policies described in the panel 
at the left. Your request for information does 
not put you under the slightest obligation. Find 
out now what it can mean to you to be protected 


‘The outline above is merely a general description of the policies offered under the White Cross 


by an Old-Line Legal Reserve Stock Company. 


Plan. We will gladly give you further information on how to qualify and apply, how little it 


costs to have this sensible protection, and how few the limitations and conditions, all of which 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO., Dept TA 
4444 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, lil. 
Gentlemen: Please supply me with complete information 


and exact rates for my age on the policy or policies I 
have checked below 


are clearly stated in the policies. Simply check the number of the policies that interest you on 


the Free Information Coupon. There is no cost or obligation 


Don't wait until accident or illness deprives you of the chance to get these needed protections 
Send your name now, while you are in good health; while you can still take advantage of the 
lowest possible rates 
2. 0 Hospitalization 

4. 0 Catastrophe 


1. FO income Protection 
3. 0 Medical-Surgicai 
5. CO Family Life 


You'll find al/ the benefits, exceptions and limitations clearly stated in big legible type in the 
policies. Accident benefits begin immediately from date of policies. Sickness benefits cover all 
r: | 4 >» P| 7 p 1 s 2 a g » 

illnesses originating after policies have been in force 30 days, except those few plainly stated in My age years 
the policies. All policies above are renewable at option of the company 
It is understood that there is no charge for this ir“ -rma- 


An Old-Line Legal Reserve Stock Company tion and I am under no obligation to buy any __licy. 


OFFERING BROADCOVERAGE. GUARANTEEDRENEWABLE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICIES 
AND POLICIES RENEWABLE AT OPTION OF POLICYHOLDER AND COMPANY 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 


Mr., Miss, or Mrs. 


Addres: 





County 
Le State 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
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Offstage 
(continued from page 13) 

Well, we said, if the theatre can 
assimilate baseball after all these 
years when the most direct route to 
a fast closing was the production of 
a play about our national sport, 
maybe it can successfully take on 
the national art, too. 


Damn Yankees, of course, broke 
the theatrical hex on baseball, and 
now The Hot Corner, a diamond dido 
which Sam Levene will direct and 
star in, is waiting just around the 
corner in hopes of jumping on this 
hex still further. 


The guns of jazz are being unlim- 
bered on several fronts. Robert Syl- 
vester, a columnist on the New York 
Daily News, a novelist whose muse 
has brought forth its young on vari- 
ous occasions, a press agent for the 
Palace when vaudeville was still 
having its heyday, and a jazz buff of 
long standing, has concocted a story 
line which will carry within it a 
report of the spread of jazz from its 
origins in New Orleans to universal 
acclaim. Tunes associated with jazz 
will be sprinkled through the pres- 
entation, played and sung by au- 
thentic jazz musicians who will also 
undertake to unburden themselves 
of an occasional line of dialogue. A 
few non-jazz-playing actors also are 
scheduled to be on hand to keep the 


stage traffic in order. Howard Bay, 
another jazz enthusiast, will design 
and stage the production and copro- 
duce it with Ethel Linder Reiner. 


Currently identified as Jazz Get- 
away, it is a prospect for spring. 


Sylvester’s project calls to mind 
Johnny 2x4, a late entry in the 
1941-42 season, which covered three 
decades in the career of a saloon- 
speak-easy-night club. Drama-wise it 
gained no laurels. It is memorable 
solely because its locale served as an 
excuse for the rendition of some 
songs current around 1919, 1929 and 
1939. At times nostalgia almost car- 
ried the day, but every time the 
audiences started warming to the 
music, the plot muscled its way back 
to the foreground. Our advice to Mr. 
Sylvester, as he writes the nonmusi- 
cal portions of Jazz Getaway, is to 
put a blank piece of paper in his 
typewriter, head it “Act One” and 
go away and leave it there. Mr. Bay 
probably already has given Mr. Syl- 
vester some such advice. Mr. Bay 
should know. He designed the sets 
for Johnny 2x4. 


Another undertaking which started 
out to cover much the same terri- 
tory as Jazz Getaway but has since 
been narrowed down in scope is be- 
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Used for Sunlight, Moonlight and back lighting. 
This Beamlight is several times more intense 
than any ordinary spotlight of similar wattage. 
Century No. 1515 Beamlight is compact. 

10” parabolic Alzak processed reflector 

wired for 500 or 750 watt T-20 lamp; 

medium bipost base; grooved front 


to receive color filter; yoke; 
clamp for pipe attachment. 


Beam spread is 14 to 28 degrees. 


Price: $52.80 (Lamp not included 


Century Lighting, Inc. 


521 West 48rd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


ing worked on by Arnold Sundgaard 
under the hopeful eye of the Play- 
wrights’ Company. Mr. Sundgaard’s 
effort will differ radically from Syl- 
vester’s in that its score will be 
completely original—lyrics by the 
playwright and music, possibly, by 
Alec Wilder—and casting will lean 
more on Actors’ Equity than on the 
American Federation of Musicians. 

Meanwhile Duke Ellington, a nota- 
ble figure in jazz for three decades, 
has written the book, music and 
lyrics for a musical to be called Man 
with Four Sides. While the music 


1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


inevitably will have its roots in jazz, 
the story line will avoid that field 
completely. It is described as “a 
comedy of human foibles” with a 
white-collar worker as its central 
character. 

And, rounding out our trend snif- 
fer’s report, note the appearance in 
the new Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical, Pipe Dream, of one Ruby 
Braff, a young and highly regarded 
trumpet player who, by his own ad- 
mission, was playing a hot horn in a 
bar on Boston’s Scollay Square 
when he was ten years old. 
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NOW THRU DEC. 17 ONLY! 


After Triumphs on 
3 Continents 


‘Katherine the Great’ 
Returns 


KATHERINE 
DUNHAM 


and Her Company 


Brilliant New 
Extravaganza 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Eves.: $4.60, 4.00, 3.80, 

2.40, 1.80. Mats. Sat. & Sun.: $4.00, 3.60, 
J 40, 1.80, Tax incl. Please enclose a 
stamped self-addressed envelope 


BROADWAY THEATRE 
Broadway & 53 St., N. Y. C. 


Returning After Sensational 
European Triumphs! 


3 WEEKS ONLY 
DEC. 26 THRU JAN. 14 


WITH THE COOPERATION OF 


H.1.H. Prince Takamatsu and the 
Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
presents 


THE AZUMA 


KABUKI 
DANCERS 


MUSICIANS 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Eves.: $4.60, 4.00, 3.80, 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.00, 3.60, 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Tax Incl. Please enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


BROADWAY THEATRE 
Broadway & 53 St., N. Y. C. 


Books 
(continued from page 11) 

Hart grew longer, until some of 
them lasted about an hour. With 
loosely constructed, melodramatic 
plots, and singing and dancing, these 
were forerunners of today’s musical 
comedies. Other engrossing sidelights 
here on the theaire of the past in- 
clude the topical satires, the practice 
of plagiarism, and the interest of 
the politicians. 


The Play’s the 
Theatre ’55 edited by John Chap- 
man. (Random House, $5) 


Mr. Chapman’s choices for the 
twelve best plays of the last season, 
condensed in this volume, include: 
Inherit the Wind, Cat on a Het Tin 
Roof, The Saint of Bleecker Street, 
Bus Stop, Anastasia, The Bad Seed, 
Reclining Figure, Witness for the 
Prosecution, Fanny, Lunatics and 
Lovers, The Desperate Hours, and 
The Tender Trap. There is also a 
record of the season in which the 
plays other than those mentioned 
above are summarized and com- 
mented upon, and in addition Chap- 
man provides a critical essay on the 
Broadway scene. George Freedley 
lists new plays given premiéres in 
the regional theatre, and C. B. Mort- 
lock sums up the London theatre 
season. Attractive and readable in 
its format, the volume is a handy 
one for the reference shelf. 


The Best Short Plays of 1954-1955 
edited by Margaret Mayorga. (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.50) 


Since 1937 Miss Mayorga has been 
selecting for publication the year’s 
best short plays, and her current 
volume is of particular interest in 
light of the revived interest in pre- 
senting the short play in both the 
professional and nonprofessional the- 
atre. The new works in this volume 
range in subject matter and style 
from a realistic play of backstage 
life in the New York theatre, Half 
Hour, Please by Stanley Richards, 
to a poetic, symbolic drama by N. 
Richard Nash, author of The Rain- 
maker, entitled Rouge Atomique, 
whose characters are “The Wife,” 
“The Woman” and “The Telephone.” 
In addition to the ten plays (two of 
them are television works) there is 
a list of selected short plays and 
collections of plays available for 
production in this country. 


Four Plays by S. N. Behrman. 
(Random House, $3.75) 


For the play collector, Random 


American Theatre Wing 


Helen Hayes, President 


Professional Training 


for 
ACTORS SINGERS 
DANCERS WRITERS 


Registrations Accepted 
Now 


CLASSES START 
FEBRUARY 6th 


Integrated Programs 
or intensive specialized courses. 


Training to meet individual 
needs for technical skills re- 
quired of performers, writers 
and composers in today’s 
drama, musical-comedy, opera, 
dance, radio and television. 


Write to Secretary of Admissions 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 for 
Veterans of the Korean War 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. ie and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh = attractive pro- 
fessional costumes an — at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays, operettas, and musical comedi 
Our workrooms are continually a 

new costume productions for rental | ro 
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supervision of our own professional designer. 
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House has brought together four of 
the best-known works by Mr. Behr- 
man, The Second Man (his first 
play), Biegraphy, Rain from Heaven 
and End of Summer. In addition to 
reading these plays which were suc- 
cesses on both the Broadway and 
regional stages, it is interesting to 
study in them Behrman’s develop- 
ment as a playwright in the years 
from 1927 to 1936. 


Plays and Playwrights 


English Stage Comedy, edited by 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, $3.50) 


A stimulating little volume of es- 
says stemming frem two series of 
conferences at the English Institute 
at Smith College, English Stage 
Comedy presents seven experts’ 
views on comedy on the English 
stage. C. L. Barber points out that 
in the Henry IV plays, Shakespeare 
fuses “two main saturnalian tradi- 
tions: the clowning customary on 
the stage, and the folly customary 
on holiday,” and relates this to the 
character and behavior of Falstaff 
and his rejection by Prince Hal. 
Discussing the comedy of Ben Jon- 
son, Ray L. Heffner, Jr. puts forth 
the thesis that Jonson's unifying 
idea in each play is expressed 
through “a fantastic comic conceit, 
an extravagant exaggeration of hu- 
man folly. . . .” In an illuminating 
discussion of Shaw’s later comedies, 
which all too often are ignored or 
dismissed, Katherine Haynes Gatch 
points out, as a critical basis for 
judging these plays, Shaw’s use of 
“a dialectical structure derived from 
Hegel and Marx, but beguilingly 
modified by his own temperament, 
observations, and convictions’—the 
tripartite pattern of thesis, antithe- 
sis and synthesis. 


Middleton’s Tragedies by Samuel 
Schoenbaum. (Columbia University 
Press, $4.50) 


There has been no previous full- 
length study of the tragedies by the 
prolific Jacobean playwright Thomas 
Middleton, who is probably best 
known for his comedies dealing with 
London life. Dr. Schoenbaum pro- 
vides a helpful analysis of five trage- 
dies, The Revenger’s Tragedy, The 
Second Maiden’s Tragedy, Hengist 
King of Kent, Women Beware 
Women and The Changeling. The 
first two, although anonymous works, 
he includes because he feels they can 
be attributed to Middleton, and pre- 
sents considerable documentation to 
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support his thesis. Discussing plays 
and playwrights contemporary with 
Middleton, analyzing his _ sources, 
characterization and style, and eval- 
uating the canon, the author finds 
that an underlying theme in most of 
Middleton’s plays is the self-destruc- 
tive nature of sin. 


The New Woman: Her Emergence 
in English Drama by Jean Elisabeth 
Gagen. (Twayne, $3.50) 


The New Woman is an interesting 
study, excellently documented, of 
the emergence of what we regard 
as “the modern woman” on the Eng- 
lish stage from 1600-1730, after 
which time Dr. Gagan finds “no new 
strokes were added to the portrait” 
until Ibsen. Chiefly through satirical 
treatment, the drama in the period 
under discussion reflects woman’s 
growing independence. Ladies of 
learning, cultivation and spectacular 
careers all turn up in the drama as 
reflections of life, along with the 
“domestic rebels,” those who insist 
on the right to choose their own 
husbands, and who are treated more 
sympathetically than the intellectu- 
als. Following the Restoration, the 
author finds the ladies in command 
in many plays, probably the best 
example being Millamant in The 
Way of the World. 


The Theatre and the Arts 


The Artist and the Theatre by 
Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchen- 
son. (William Heinemann, $9) 


W. Somerset Maugham’s collection 
of theatre pictures, which he has 
given to the National Theatre Trus- 
tees, has been beautifully reproduced 
in this volume. The editors have 
provided essays on each of the pic- 
tures, offering not only a description 
of the illustration, but also back- 
ground material on the actor, the 
part, the play and the scene de- 
picted. Pictures by Zoffany, De Wilde 
and twelve other artists are in- 
cluded, and there is an introduction 
by Maugham. 


For the Reference Sheif 


The Sadler's Wells Ballet: A His- 
tory and an Appreciation by Mary 
Clarke. (Macmillan, $4.50) 


This handsome volume, profusely 
illustrated, is a must for the refer- 
ence library of those interested in 
the theatre arts, and it has the 
added virtue of being easy to read 
despite the necessary full documen- 
tation. The author traces the history 
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for Christmas, SIX FAMOUS CAROLS 
for group singing, arranged by three 
young Americans. (1275-A) 


for Shakspere, THE SONGS FOR 
TWELFTH NIGHT, with accompaniment 
for stage use. {1230-A) 


(On orders less than $2.00 please include 
10c fer handling) 


PERFORMERS LIBRARY, inc. 
Box 3651, Washington 7, D.C. 
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On the American Stage 
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VAN HORN & SON 
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television production studio provides 
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ng. Students play before metropolitan 
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broadcast from college FM radio sta- 
tion. Coed. Placement assistance. 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 
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age groups. 
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of the company’s progress from Nin- 
ette de Valois’ 1926 visit to Lilian 
Baylis at the Old Vic with the sug- 
gestion for establishing a repertory 
ballet company there, through the 
organization’s trials and difficulties, 
to its present triumphs. She includes 
appraisals of the personalities and 
the ballets, along with the story of 
the fabulous company which has 
come to represent, to these shores, 
the acme of English achievement in 
the dance. 


The Living Stage by Kenneth Mac- 
gowan and William Melnitz. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, $7.50) 

The Living Stage is a reference 
book surveying the history of the 
theatre with special emphasis on 
staging. Useful both as a textbook 
and as background for the general 
playgoer, the book is well supplied 
with illustrations, many of which 
have not appeared before in _his- 
tories of the theatre. Among the 
most interesting of these are a con- 
temporary view of London’s second 
theatre, the Curtain, sketches by 
Garrick of costume designs for Mac- 
beth, and a 1773 caricature of the 
actor Macklin as Macbeth in kilts, 
in an attempt to bring historical 
accuracy to costuming in Shake- 
speare. Its thirty pages on the Amer- 
ican theatre, probably because of 
Macgowan’s long and practical ex- 
perience in the field, form an excel- 
lent essay on the beginnings of the 
theatre in this country, and its final 
chapter on “The Theatre of Today 
and Tomorrow” is equally stimu- 
lating. 

—Alice Griffin 
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Acting Is Believing by Charles J. 
McGaw. A _ basic handbook for 
students of acting, outlining the 
Stanislavsky method and including 
examples from famous plays for 
study and practice. Indexed. (Rine- 
hart, $3.50) 


Anastasia, complete text of the 
Guy Bolton English adaptation of 
Marcelle Maurette’s play. (Random 
House, $2.75) 


The Animated Film by Roger 
Manvell. Profusely illustrated with 
sketches and completed frames from 
The Animal Farm, Manvell’s book 
examines the animated film, with 
the Orwell production as its case in 
point. (Sylvan Press, $3.50) 


Auditioning for TV by Martin 
Begley and Douglas MacCrae. An 


N.B.C. casting director and a script 
writer, respectively, have fashioned 
this beginner’s handbook covering 
the audition and its preparation. In- 
cluded are sample scripts, an index 
of television terms, and discussions 
of such things as rehearsals, panto- 
mime, improvisation, accents and 
dialects. (Hastings House, $3.50) 


Bus Stop, complete text of William 
Inge’s Broadway comedy. (Random 
House, $2.75) 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, complete 
text of the Tennessee Williams drama 
which won both the Pulitzer Prize 
and the New York Drama Critics 
Circle Award for the 1954-55 season. 
(New Directions, $3) 


Composers, Conductors and Critics 
by Claire Reis. A behind-the-scenes 
record of musical life in America 
during the past three decades. (Ox- 
ford, $4.25) 


Fanny, complete text of the musi- 
cal play by S. N. Behrman and 
Joshua Logan. (Random House, 
$2.75) 


French Mimic Theatre by Bo Cave- 
fors. A discussion of the current mime 
theatre in France, its achievements 
and problems. (Cavefors, Malmé, 
Sweden) 


Harlequin’s Revenge and other 
plays for puppets, by Margaret Stan- 
ley-Wrench, with a preface by Jan 
Bussell (The Hogarth Puppets). 
(Centaur Press, Ltd., London, 86c) 


Hedda Gabler by Henrik Ibsen, 
translated by Eva LeGailienne. This 
new translation also contains a 
lengthy preface by Miss LeGallienne, 
in which each character is studied 
from within, each scene is visualized, 
its implications expounded and its 
tempo indicated. (New York Univer- 
sity Press, $2.50) 


How To Direct for Television, 
edited by William I. Kaufman. Con- 
tinuing a series (begun with How 
To Write for Television), this book 
offers articles on various phases of 
television direction by nine profes- 
sional practitioners whose work has 
been seen on Philco, Kraft, Good- 
year and other dramatic series, 
Omnibus, Your Hit Parade and Cae- 
sar’s Hour. (Hastings House, $2.50) 


Inherit the Wind, complete text of 
the play by Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee, based on the Scopes 
“monkey trial” of 1925. (Random 
House, $2.75) 
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Lighting the Stage by P. Corry, a 
book fer producers, designers and 
all others who are concerned with 
the use of light on the stage. Intro- 
duction by Tyrone Guthrie. (Pit- 
man, $4.50) 


Me and Kit by Guthrie McClintic. 
The story of a noted director and his 
actress wife, Katharine Cornell. (Lit- 
tle, Brown-Atlantic Monthly Press, 
$5) 


Middleton’s Tragedies by Samuel 
Schoenbaum. A critical study of the 
tragedies of Thomas Middleton: The 
Revenger's Tragedy; The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy; Hengist, King of 
Kent; Women Beware Women; and 
The Changeling. (Columbia Univer- 
sity, $4.50) 


Music and Recordings, 1955, written 
and edited by Frederic V. Grunfeld. 
A guide and reference book covering 
musical achievements in America 
during the year ending June, 1955. 
Contents include chapters en record- 
ings, opera, orchestra, the New York 
season, film music, jazz, folk music, 
books on music, “summer music in 
America,” premiéres in America. (Ox- 
ford, $4.95) 


Plain and Fancy, complete text of 
the musical comedy by Joseph Stein 
and Will Glickman, with lyrics by 
Arnold B. Horwitt. (Random House, 
$2.75) 


Peer Gynt by Henrik Ibsen, trans- 
lated by Howard Maynard Finney, 
M.D. A new translation in verse, 
with a preface by Dr. Finney. (Phil- 
osophical Library, $3.75) 


Quadrille, complete text of Noel 
Coward’s play which starred Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. (Double- 
day, $3) 


Reclining Figure, complete text of 
the comedy by Harry Kurnitz. (Ran- 
dom House, $2.75) 


Shakespeare Without Tears by 
Margaret Webster, with an introduc- 
tion by John Mason Brown. A re- 
vised and enlarged edition of an in- 
formative guide to the enjoyment and 
appreciation of Shakespeare’s works. 
(World, $4.50) 


The Desperate Hours, complete 
text of the Joseph Hayes melodrama. 
(Random House, $2.75) 


The Frogs, complete text of Dud- 
ley Fitts’s English version of Aristo- 
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phanes’ comedy about the nether 
world. (Harcourt, Brace, $4) 


The Golden Apple, complete text 
of the musical by John Latouche 
and Jerome Moross. (Random House, 
$2.75) 


The History of the English Puppet 
Theatre by George Speaight. An ac- 
count of the development of the pup- 
pet show and the popular theatre of 
mimes and masks of which it was a 
part. (John de Graff, $5.50) 


The Living Stage by Kenneth Mac- 
gowan and William Melnitz. A his- 
tory of world theatre designed as a 
survey to assist the playgoer and 
also serve as a background for all 
formal theatre courses. (Prentice- 
Hall, $7.50) 


The Master Builder by Henrik 
Ibsen, translated by Eva LeGal- 
lienne. A companion volume to 
Hedda Gabler, offering a new trans- 
lation and detailed analytical pref- 
ace for the play by the well-known 
actress. (New York University Press, 
$2.50) 


The Merry Partners by E. J. Kahn, 
Jr. The age and stage of Harrigan 
and Hart, with photographic illus- 
trations. (Random House, $4.75) 


The Murder of the Man Who Was 
“Shakespeare” by Calvin Hoffman. 
The case for Christopher Marlowe 
as the author of Shakespeare’s works. 
(Messner, $3.95) 


The Pajama Game, complete text 
of the hit musical by George Abbott 
and Richard Bissell, with lyrics by 
Richard Adler and Jerry Ross. (Ran- 
dom House, $2.75) 


The Rainmaker, complete text of 
N. Richard Nash’s comedy. (Random 
House, $2.75) 


Study! Perform! 


ACTORS 


MOBILE 
THEATRE 


Brett Warren, Dir 


The Sadler’s Wells Ballet by Mary 
Clarke. An illustrated history of the 
ballet company’s progress, and an 
appraisal of its present achievements. 
(Macmillan, $4.50) 


The Solid Gold Cadillac, complete 
text of the comedy by Howard Teich- 
mann and Geerge S. Kaufman. (Ran- 
dom House, $2.75) 


The Story of Young Edwin Booth 
by Alma Power-Waters, with a fore- 
word by Eva LeGallienne. (Dutton, 
$2.75) 


Theatre °55, reading versions of 
twelve of the leading plays of the 
1954-55 season, edited by John Chap- 
man. Contains Witness for the Prose- 
cution, Bus Stop, Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, The Bad Seed, The Desperate 
Hours, Inherit the Wind, The Saint 
of Bleecker Street, Fanny, Anastasia, 
The Tender Trap, Lunatics and 
Lovers, Reclining Figure. (Randem 
House, $5) 


Walt Whitman’s Concept of the 
American Common Man, a compre- 
hensive survey of all the known 
writings of Whitman in search of 
Whitman’s true meaning of the ex- 
pression, “the common man,” by 
Leadie M. Clark. (Philosophical Li- 
brary, $3.75) 


Coming in the 
February Issue of 
Theatre Arts: 


The Complete Text of 


“THE TENDER TRAP" 


by Max Shulman and Rob Paulson 


ACTING 
CLASSES 


January 3rd 
WINTER SEMESTER 
Daytime-Evening Classes 
Registration: 2-4, 6-7 P.M, 
® Acting Classes @ Monthly 
Showcase for Producers and 
Agents © Touring Units 

® Tryouts of New Plays 


107 West 46th Street, N.Y. C. © PL. 7-8147 
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Theatre USA 
(continued from page 66) 


to discuss the formation of the or- 
ganization on a_ state-wide basis. 
The aims of the organization are to 
further the living theatre through- 
out Florida and to solve common 
problems and share ideas. Zack 
Waters of the Francis Wilson Play- 
house was elected president. Talks 
on varieus phases of theatre, were 
followed by round-table discussions. 
Workshop sessions were held, at 
which scenes from The Women were 
offered by the Clearwater group. 
The delegates attended a_ special 
service held at the local Ascension 
Church, demonstrating the connec- 
tion between the church and the 
theatre. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY’s Theatre Workshop for 
high school students and teachers 
abandoned the usual tours, lectures 
and demonstrations in favor of the 
production of a play in a single day, 
using the delegates to the workshop. 
On Friday evening tryouts were held 
for roles in Thornton Wilder’s one- 
act The Long Christmas Dinner. 
Parts were cast, and a discussion of 
the production followed. Saturday 
served as workday. The cast began 
rehearsing at 9 a.m. under the di- 
rection of Kelly Yeaton, while in the 
shop scenery was completed and con- 
struction methods explained and 
demonstrated. By 3 p.m. of the same 
day the script-in-hand production of 
the play took place. 


Children’s Theatre 

The Children’s Theatre of the 
GOODMAN MEMORIAL THE- 
ATRE, Chicago, presents The Three 
Bears the end of this month and in 
January and February at perform- 
ances in the mornings and after- 
noons. The season opened with The 
Prince and the Pauper, with per- 
formances on Sundays through De- 
ecember 18, on Saturdays through 
December 17 and a Christmas holi- 
day presentation on December 23. 

The UNIVERSITY OF MINNE- 
SOTA Young People’s Theatre, Min- 
neapolis, celebrated its fifteenth 
anniversary with a production of 
Hiawatha, directed by Merle Lopp- 
new. The group now serves a chil- 
dren’s audience from 110 elementary 
schools in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
as well as a number of suburban 
schools. 

WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE, 
Oshkosh, will be the scene of a chil- 
dren’s production of Charlotte Chor- 
penning’s dramatization of Jack and 
the Beanstalk, December 2-3. It is 


an all-student production, directed 
by Virginia Moore. 

The COMMUNITY CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE of Kansas City, Missouri, 
announces its fifth annual playwrit- 
ing awards, offered not as a contest 
but as a continuing effort to obtain 
new plays for children. It seeks chil- 
dren’s plays to be acted by adults, 
for an audience aged six to twelve, 
fifty minutes playing time. There is 
an award of $100 for each script 
chosen for production. Scripts and 
requests for information should be 
sent to: Mrs. Leon T. Swan, 700 
West 47th Street, Kansas City 12, 
Missouri. 


Off Broadway 


W. B. Yeats’ The Hour Glass is 
being presented Sundays through 
December 18 by the BROADWAY 
CHAPEL PLAYERS at the Broad- 
way Congregational Church. The 
production marks the opening of the 
third season of Sunday performances 
by the group of professional actors 
organized by Bill Penn. 

Following its successful revival of 
The Three-penny Opera, the THE- 
ATRE de LYS has on its production 
schedule Charles Morgan’s The River 
Line and Edwin Justus Mayer’s Sun- 
rise in My Pocket. Lucille Lortel, 
the new owner of the Theatre de 
Lys, also is interested in presenting 
there Ettore Rella’s Sign of Winter, 
which she tried out this last summer 
at the WHITE BARN THEATRE in 
Westport, Connecticut, with Ruth 
Chatterton in the leading role. An- 
other candidate for the de Lys is an 
operatic version of Pirandello’s Six 
Characters in Search of an Author, 
by composer Hugo Weisgall. 

ORIGINALS ONLY has revived 
its production of Dakota, a gay nine- 
ties musical melodrama, by Tom 
Hill and Donald Stuart, who also 
staged the production. 

Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus was 
presented in October by MILTIADES 
PRODUCTIONS, directed by M. Mil- 
tiades. The five-year-old group pre- 
sents classics which are rarely pro- 
duced, having offered in the past 
Goethe’s Iphigenia in Tauris and 
Hebbel’s Herod and Mariamne. 

Remember that March is Interna- 
tional Theatre Month. Schedule a 
play or program on themes which 
demonstrate that “the theatre pro- 
motes international understanding.” 
Chairman of ITM, sponsored by the 
American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation and UNESCO is Herschel 
L. Bricker, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 
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No Time for Playwrights 
(continued from page 32) 


“Few of us are entirely innocent of 
the common failing of underestimat- 
ing the intelligence of the public. If 
you watch an audience carefully you 
will notice that half the time it is a 
jump ahead of the author and the 
actor. At Teahouse the other night I 
heard a gentleman anticipating the 
jokes out loud to his companion a 
beat and a half before they were ut- 
tered on the stage. We all are apt to 
treat our audiences as mentally de- 
fective, and even the least sensitive 
souls are inclined to bridle at that. 
The life expectancy of TV will be 
greatly increased if the producers 
aim at leading public taste instead 
of playing down to it. 

“Since practically every printed 
word of existing fiction already has 
been adapted for television, the key 
to the future is original material.” 
And where does original material 
come from? From writers, of course, 
Evans points out, and, he adds, as 
usual it is the writers who have been 
getting the least attention from tele- 
vision’s powers-that-be. 

“Any network that is looking to 
the future should put its first money 
into writers and lock them in the 
attic. Eventually it will come to 
that, and the writer will triumph. 
In fact, an encouraging aspect is 
that once the monster has devoured 
all the existing material, television 
will be forced to find original mate- 
rial. This in turn is bound to produce 
writers for the theatre. They are al- 
ready beginning to sprout. Ira Levin, 
who adapted No Time for Sergeants 
for both TV and the stage, is a straw 
in the wind—a television writer and 
successful novelist who is now turn- 
ing to theatre. I feel sure that most 
of the better playwrights developed 
in television will ultimately turn to 
the theatre. The rewards are greater, 
the restrictions are less and the sat- 
isfactions are stronger, particularly 
the satisfaction of hearing the im- 
pact of your work on a live au- 
dience.” 

Evans’ current venture into televi- 
sion, which began with Alice in 
Wonderland, is an outgrowth of a 
theory that the actor-producer has 
held to throughout his career in the 
United States. “It strikes me,” he 
says, “that an actor cannot have any 
kind of permanence or importance in 
this country unless he becomes 
known to nationwide. audiences 
through touring, through radio ap- 
pearances or work in films. The ap- 
pearance of radio in this list dates 
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its origin (the theory was formulated 
long before television appeared on 
the horizon), and it appears ahead of 
film work because it can be done 
while you’re working on Broadway. 
Well, radio was wiped off my list by 
the arrival of television, and concur- 
rently, costs shot so astronomically 
high in the theatre that the kind of 
touring that we used to do became 
less and less practical. This was 
particularly true of the big Shakes- 
pearean productions, involving fifty 
or more people, which I customarily 
toured. They ceuld be done only if 
they were underwritten as educa- 
tional projects, and it’s been my ex- 
perience that people with big money 
who are education-minded find the 
theatre suspect as a means of educa- 
tion. 

“So radio and touring waned. 
Meanwhile I had flirted with Holly- 
wocd from time to time. But motion- 
picture executives feel—and quite 
rightly—that if they invest substan- 
tial sums of money in an actor (and 
what they pay the actor is only a 
minor part of the investment; many 
times more is spent in making him 
an artificial drawing card), they 
want to have strings on that actor so 
that they can use him whenever they 
want to. 


“IT only wanted to be a casual la- 
borer in Hollywood, however. This 
has its drawbacks. A free lance gets 
only what’s left over in the way of 
roles. The actors under contract, 
quite naturally, get the pick of the 
properties. Under these circum- 
stances a free lance can make a tre- 
mendous impression on the public 
only by the rarest of flukes.” 

With touring, radio and films not 
providing the opportunity for what 
he considered the sine qua non of 
permanence in the American theatre, 
Evans was interested, he says, when 
someone said, “How about doing 
some TV ?”—because he thought TV 
could be the substitute for the media 
which were unavailable. He decided, 
however, not to tackle television 
“unless I could do what I liked to do, 
the kind of thing I would do on 
tour.” 

With this proviso Evans went 
ahead and decided to do Hamlet. To 
considerable amazement in certain 








“We had made something of a 
point of our lack of the usual con- 
tact with our audience, so our cap- 
tive audience—those poor children 
who were told that if they watched 
Hamlet on television on Saturday 
afternoon they would get some kind 
of credit—were encouraged to write 
in and give their impressions of the 
production. Their letters were both 
flattering and caustic but the most 
impressive thing, to me, was their 
awareness of camera technique on 
TV. ‘That scene would have been 
better if you’d used a medium shot 
over Lady Macbeth’s shoulder,’ they 
would comment. And occasionally 
they were right.” 

The actor was particularly touched, 
he recalls, by a letter from some 
nuns living in the Alleghenies, who 
had no opportunity to see any theatre 
and “were rather starved on the 
ordinary TV diet.” When they saw 
Richard II, he says, “they were so 
entranced and persuaded by the illu- 
sion in the final scene in which my 
corpse was carried out in front of, 
and below, the cameras, that they 
felt impelled to go to the chapel and 
say a novena for my departed soul.” 

Evans points out that he must 
have “disillusioned them in my re- 
ply, for the corpse was not I but a 
bronze bust wrapped in a shroud. In 
Hamlet we had had the same kind 
of exit, and that time the corpse was 
I. We were working in a studio with 
little space for grids so, to avoid the 
lights, the actors who were carrying 
me were instructed to tip me back so 
that the camera could look down on 
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world's finest costumes 
The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 
a... rental rates. Brooks is America's fore- 
costumer furnishing costumes to the 
matority of New York stage plays and televi- 
sion shows. We costume an average of 100 
amateur productions every week. Send us a 
list of your | and be sure Brooks 
costumes your next show! 


eR OF>K S 


3 West 6ist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-5800 


Official Costumers for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, Conn., and Brattle ke- 
speare Festival, Cambridge, Mass. 
























































quarters, the Shakespearean tragedy 
actually found itself a sponsor. That 
was three years ago. Today, looking 
back, Evans “won’t say that we did 
Hamlet well, but at least we did it.” 
Macbeth and Richard II came next, 
and “the response was rather amaz- 
ing. 
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* Mitchell Gertz, head of the Mitchell Gertz 
Agency, one of scores of Hollywood 
talent scouts, casting directors, actors’ agents 
who regularly cover Playhouse productions, 
chats with Adriana Gutierrez, 
Mexican student actress. 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 
Four stages for frequent pro- 
ductions ...Television and radio 
studios... Rooftop studio for 
dance and fencing... Production 
design workshop. 
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Louella Parsons, Host John C. Bruno and 
Hedda Hopper 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.” 

Ward Morehouse—W orld Telegram & Sun 
“For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 

Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
"Tops in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.” 

Dorothy Kilgallen— New York Journal American 
“Highly Recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 

Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 
"Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
filled Pen & Pencil." 

Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


Bruno's 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch ® Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day—air conditioned 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 


my face. Tipped back like that, the 
blood ran to my head and, try as I 
might, I couldn’t keep my eyelids 
from fluttering during the close-up. 
So when we did Richard he went out 
as a bust.” 


Evans was finding these one-shot 
productions suitable to his taste and 
requirements and would, he says, 
have preferred going along doing 
them whenever they fitted into his 
schedule—that is, when he was doing 
a Broadway play and was settled in 
New York. “But this created prob- 
lems for the network and the spon- 
sor. The network needed advance 
warning to clear the necessary time, 
and since I refused to do Shakes- 
peare in less than two hours, this 
was a lot of time clearance. Our 
greatest enemies in this respect were 
football, baseball and hockey. Ac- 
tually one-shots created a difficulty 
for me, too. Since an actor must rely 
so heavily on his director and tech- 
nical staff in television, it’s essential 
that that staff be one in which he 
has confidence. On a one-shot basis 
I couldn’t keep a staff together, and 
since an actor is so much at the 
mercy of technicians, I wouldn't 
venture onto the TV screen unless I 
knew who was in charge of my des- 
tiny.” 


On a one-a-month basis, however, 
Evans can maintain a staff with 
George Schaefer (who has been as- 
sociated with him since Army days) 
as key man, and with the same tech- 
nical director, Bob Long, whom the 
actor terms “just about the best in 
the business.” 


“Having made the decision to go 
ahead on this basis,” Evans says “we 
started winnowing a long list of 
standard works, trying to pick the 
best in each category, regardless of 
availability. When availability was 
considered we found the field nar- 
rowed down considerably. We are 
starting our season with familiar 
material, but because I feel it is im- 
portant that new playwrights be 
given an opportunity to express 
themselves on television, we have re- 
served the right in our agreement 
with our sponsor, Hallmark, to do 
two original scripts. 


“Now that all these arrangements 
have been made, we've just got to be 
good. And it’s very hard to be good 
once a month. The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, I should say, is good. 
But it took three years of steady 
work from the time I bought the 
book until it appeared on the stage. 
That’s just two years and eleven 
months longer than we have on our 
TV productions.” 
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Relive These 130 
Greatest Evenings 
in the Theatre 


Judith Anderson The Lunts in a The Oliviers as Bobby Clark in Cornell and John Gielgud in 

plays Greek trag- Roman comedy Shakespeare's Moliere's The Anderson in Oscar Wilde's 
edy — Medea. romp — Amphi- lovers in Romeo Would-Be Chekhov's The Importance 
tryon. and Juliet. Gentleman, Three Sisters. of Being Earnest. 








In ONE 
Magnificent New 
Over-A-FOOT High Volume 


OVER 650 Thrilling LIFE Photographs 
Featuring Hundreds of Great 
Stars, Photographed by top Pho- 
tographers in Their Most Excit- 
ing Roles — Scenes from More 
than 130 Great Plays of All Times! 
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Tallulah in 
The Skin of 
Our Teeth 













TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FIRE- 
SIDE THEATRE WHO JOIN NOW 
AND AGREE TO ACCEPT AS FEW 
AS FOUR SELECTIONS DURING THE 
COMING YEAR. 


orld Theatre 
IN PICTURES 


By Tom Prideaux, Associate Editor, LIFE Magazine 
Regular Retail Price $7.50 


HIS giant treasury places you ‘down 
tbe ’ at the greatest modern per- 
theatre history. Makes 
you an eye-witness to the glories of 
Greek drama with stars like Olivier as 
Oedipus, and Judith Anderson as Me- 
dea. You see the greatest moments in 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
and Shaw, as played by Barrymore, 
Evans, Ferrer, Hepburn. Covers every 
period from primitive ritual to Orien- 
til theatre, from the music halls of 


formances in 


Paris to fabulous Broadway smash 
musicals. 

HUNDREDS of pictures from 
LIFE’s famous theatre collection of re- 
cent Broadway productions. Over 650 
“on stage’ portraits of stars — from 
Forbes Robinson to the Lunts, @ank- 
head, Cornell, and Hayes. A lifetime 
treasury now selling ai $7.50 in reg- 
ular publisher's edition—but yours 
FREE, as a new member of The Fire- 
side Theatre. 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the 

FULL TEXT of the very newest stage 
successes, each in a handsome illustrated 
volume. During the coming months, mem- 
bers will receive such plays as Kismet, the 
six-award winner. Teahouse of the August 
Moon, The Rainmaker, the smash hit Pa- 


jama Game —and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The 
Theatre: You will know the new plays 
scene by scene: savor their full richness; 
reread them at your leisure; discuss them 
with authority; build a handsome lifetime 
theatre library. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by the critics and public. During the past 
season members have received such plays 
as The Caine Matiny Court Martial, Tea 
and The Seven Year Itch— 


and Sympathy, 





to read, enjoy and discuss while everyone 
is still talking about them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to 
“Curtain Time,” which describes each se- 
lection in advance. You need accept only 
four selections a year. The cost is only 
$1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 
less than the price of a balcony seat. These 
beautiful volumes soon grow into an im- 
pressive library 

No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon 
will bring you — free — the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, World Theatre in Pictures, together 
with your first selection. If not delighted, 
return both books in 10 days and your 
membership will be cancelled. The Fireside 


Theatre, Dept. TA12, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Ethel Merman in 
Annie Get your Gun 
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Laurette Taylor 
as Amanda in 
The Glass Menagerie. 


The original 
cast of 





This Coupon Brings You 
A Magnificent $7.50 Volume — FREE! 





THE FIRESIDE THEATRE c 


Dept. TAI2, 575 Madison Av., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION 
the brand-new over-a-foot high, ‘‘World Theatre in 
Pictures,’’ together with my first selection, and enroll 
me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I return 
both books within 19 days you will cancel my member- 
ship. If I keep them, you will send me ‘‘Curtain Time” 
in advance of each new play selection and I will pay 
$1.89. plus shipping charges for my first selection. I 
will keep ‘“‘World Theatre in Pictures’’ as a FREE Gift, 
and take at least three more plays at the same low 
Club price from the twelve or more which you will 
offer as soon after they open on Broadway as possible 
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(Please Print Plainly) 
St. & No 
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You have to see it to believe it! 
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FLASH-MATIC TUNING by Ms 
® 


" 


Here is the most amazing television development since the 
invention of the picture tube—the ultimate in TV viewing 
comfort! And only Zenith has it! Just imagine! You can tune 
from across the room with a flash your Flash-Matic television set from clear across the room 
with a ''magic’’ flash of light. Zenith Flash-Matic Tuning 

is not an accessory. It is a built-in part of several new 1956 
... the picture remains on the scseen while Zenith television sets. See it, try it at your Zenith dealer's. 

And, while there, see the complete line of exciting new 
commercial is silent so you can 1956 Zenith television sets. 
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You can shoot off annoying commercia/s 
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of magic light (no wires, no cords) 
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te// when to turn on scund again. 


The Touraine 
Giant 24-inch screen, Flash-Matic Tuning, 20,000 volts of 
picture power, new Royal "X" Chassis, Cinébeam , Ciné-Lens, 
turns set off or changes channe/s Spotlite Dial, high fidelity sound system, phono-jack, removable 
protective glass. Also push-button tuning. Cabinet in grained 
—and you remain in your easy chair. blond oak color. Casters. Model X2674EQ, $525*. 


Also in mahogany color as Model X2674RQ, $499.95". 


The flash of magic light turns set on, 


Zenith Quality...the best of everything 
in everything Zenith makes. 


Backed by 36 years of experience 
in radionics exclusively 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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